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To  day — the  Fourth  of  March,  at  twelve  o’clock 
— William  McKinley  takes  the  oath  of  oflBce,  and 
is  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  whole  country  welcomes  him  with  the  most 
kindly  wishes,  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  respect 
and  confidence,  a  confidence  inspired  by  all  his 
past  life,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  man¬ 
hood,  when  he  fought  in  the  armies  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  One  of  our  dear  old  friends,  who  was 
known  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  “Mother 
Harris,’’  (as  she  followed  the  armies,  caring  for 
the  brave  boys  who  were  perilling  their  lives  on 
the  high  places  of  the  field, )  loves  to  tell  how 
Lieutenant  McKinley  distinguished  himself  at 
Antietam— alike  by  hie  bravery  in  battle,  and 
looking  after  the  sick  and  the  wounded  in  the 
hospital.  This  manly,  open  and  generous  char¬ 
acter  he  has  borne  in  all  his  public  career.  For 
many  years  in  Congress  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  faithful  in  his  duties,  seeking  always  the 
prosperity  and  the  honor  of  his  country.  And 
not  least  in  the  number  of  his  virtues,  has  been 
his  devotion  to  an  invalid  wife.  A  man  with 
such  “humanities’’ ;  who  unites  in  himself  the 
gentle  and  the  brave ;  is  sure  to  win  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people. 

But  in  this  very  kindness  is  his  danger.  Our 
only  fear  is  that,  in  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  in 
his  wish  to  do  everything  for  everybody,  he  will 
be  overrun  and  trampled  down  by  the  army  of 
office  seekers,  w’ho  will  be  in  force  in  all  the 
avenues  of  Washington  for  weeks  to  come.  Two 
Presidents  have  been  thus  sacrificed.  Old  General 
Harrison  broke  down  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  and  even  tough  Zach  Taylor,  “Rough 
and  Ready,’’  found  the  avalanche  of  office  seek¬ 
ers  worse  than  any  charge  of  the  Mexicans  at 
Monterey  or  Palo  Alto.  May  the  resolution  of 
our  new  President — and  the  stern  resistance  of  the 
friends  around  him— save  him  from  such  a  fate  ! 


Nor  would  it  be  just  in  this  hour  of  change 
of  chief  magistrates  to  pass  without  recogni¬ 
tion  the  figure  that  retires  from  the  stage,  thus 
ending  a  career  that  has  been  in  one  feature 
unique  in  American  history.  Other  Presidents 
have  had  two  terms,  but  in  every  case  the  one 
followed  the  other.  To  Mr.  Cleveland  alone  has 
been  the  singular  fortune  to  be  once  elected  ;  and 
in  the  next  election  to  be  defeated ;  and  then, 
after  that,  to  be  elected  again  !  Nor  has  he 
been  a  mere  figure-head  in  the  part  he  has 
played :  in  both  cases  he  has  been  the  head  of 
his  Cabinet,  and  the  leader  in  his  administra¬ 
tion.  By  his  firmness  in  maintaining  a  sound 
currency,  he  has  saved  the  country  from  finan¬ 
cial  disorder  and  ruin.  But  it  is  perhaps  in  hie 
foreign  policy  that  he  has  shown  the  greatest 
degree  of  wisdom  and  firmness.  Though  his 
policy  towards  Cuba  has  seemed  to  some  timid 
and  unworthy  of  a  powerful  nation  like  ours, 
yet  there  are  times  when  it  requires  more  cour¬ 
age  to  keep  the  peace  than  to  let  loose  the  dogs  . 
of  war.  I 


But,  if  his  policy  in  regard  to  Cuba  seemed  an 
excess  of  caution,  that  in  regard  to  Venezuela 
seemed  to  many  an  excess  of  rashness.  A  year 
ago  almost  the  whole  press  of  the  country,  of 
both  parties,  denounced  him  for  putting  us  in 
danger  of  a  war  with  England,  in  a  cause  that 
did  not  belong  to  us,  but  to  a  State  in  South 
America,  thousands  of  miles  away.  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  which  had  been  his  most  forward 
champion  against  all  the  censures  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  gave  him  up,  and  spoke  of  him  with¬ 
out  reserve  as  “his  own  executioner  !  ’’  But  a 
year  has  passed,  and  the  result  has  vindicated 
the  wisdom  of  his  course  in  bringing  finally  to 
issue  and  to  settlement  a  source  of  irritation 
that  had  been  festering  for  one  generation,  and 
but  for  this  was  likely  to  last  for  another. 

On  last  Saturday  the  Commission  voted  by  Con¬ 
gress,  and  nominated  by  the  President  (consist¬ 
ing  of  Justice  David  J.  Brewer  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  with  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Coudert  of 
this  city,  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White,  former  Minis¬ 
ter  to  Russia,  and  President  Gilman  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University), presented  their  report  to  the 
President.  The  Commission  had  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  just  one  year,  and  during  that  time  it  has 
made  the  most  extensive  and  laborious  investi¬ 
gation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  examining 
hundreds  of  maps,  and  searching  out  every  pos¬ 
sible  source  of  information.  True,  all  this  has 
been  but  a  work  of  preparation,  with  no  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Government  in  regard  to 
the  position  it  should  take  in  the  final  settle¬ 
ment.  But  this,  we  happen  to  know,  was  just 
what  the  Commission  most  desired.  They  had 
no  ambition  to  go  farther  and  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Having  furnished  the  evidence  to  our 
Government,  as  English  investigators  did  to 
theirs,  both  Governments  have  joined  in  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Commission  to  ren¬ 
der  a  final  Judgment,  on  which  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer,  the^Chairman  of  the  Commission  that 
has  just  closed  its  labors,  is  one  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  members,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the 
other.  Never  was  there  a  negotiation  “begun, 
continued,  and  ended,’’  with  more  of  dignity 
and  courtesy  as  well  as  firmness.  It  is  a  noble 
ending  of  the  second  term  of  the  retiring  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  with  this  he  passes  off  the  stage,  leav¬ 
ing  a'name  that  will  be  ever  held  in  honor  in 
American  history. 


Of  the  many  things  which  he  has  done  for 
which  the  country  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
few  will  awaken  a  heartier  response  than  his 
refusal  to  show  any  mercy  to  the  disseminators 
of  vile  literature.  The  last  case  was  that  of  one 
James  B.  Wilson  of  Indiana,  who  had  been  sen¬ 
tenced  in  December,  1895,  to  two  years’  impris¬ 
onment  for  circulating  obscene  papers.  Strange 
to  say  there  are  reputable  people  whose  sympathy 
is  awakened  for  a  wife  and  children,  and  leads 
them  to  petition  for  a  pardon.  But  the  Presi¬ 
dent  settled  the  matter  with  an  iron  hand.  To 
the  petition  he  returned  the  following  per¬ 
emptory  answer : 
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“Denied.  This  convict  was  one  of  the  editors  and 
proprietors  and  a  distributer  through  the  mails  and 
otherwise  of  a  disgustingly  vile  and  obscene  news¬ 
paper.  His  conviction  and  sentence  was  an  event 
distinctly  tending  to  the  promotion  of  public  morals 
and  the  protection  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our 
land  from  filth  and  corruption  at  a  time  when  ind» 
cent  newspaper  publications  are  so  dangerous  and 
common. 

“Everybody  in  favor  of  cleanliness  should  encour¬ 
age  the  punishment  of  such  offences  and  desire  that 
it  should  be  more  frequently  imposed.  While  I  am 
much  surprised  by  the  number  of  respectable  people 
who  have  joined  in  urging  clemency  in  this  case, 
my  duty  seems  so  clear  that  I  am  not  in  the  least 
tempted  to  interfere  with  the  just  and  wholesome 
sentence  of  the  court.” 

Turning  from  our  own  country  to  the  other 
side  of  the  sea,  the  prospect  does  not  seem  to 
brighten,  as  we  had  hoped.  We  must  confess 
that  the  Great  Powers,  in  the  role  they  have 
assumed  of  blustering  and  threatening  poor  lit¬ 
tle  Greece,  do  not  show  themselves  in  a  position 
that  either  monarchs  or  people  can  contemplate 
with  pride.  Last  week  it  was  announced  with 
a  great  flourish,  that  Lord  Salisbury,  when  he 
next  rose  in  the  House  of  Lords,  would  announce 
the  policy  which  Great  Britain  had  adopted  for 
herself,  and  in  which  all  the  Powers  would  join  ! 
Great  was  the  expectation  that  waited  on  this 
deliverance,  which  was  that  Crete  should  have 
autonomy  !  That  is  a  big  word,  and  may  mean 
a  great  deal  or  may  mean  nothing  at  all  !  What 
kind  of  autonomy  ?  If  it  is  to  be  like  that  of 
Elgypt,  very  well.  For  ever  since  England  bom¬ 
barded  Alexandria  in  1882,  she  has  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Delta  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  for 
six  hundred  miles  above  Cairo,  and  is  preparing, 
when  the  proper  time  comes,  to  move  still  farther 
up  the  Nile,  and  not  stop  before  the  English  flag 
flies  over  Khartoun,  where  Gordon  fell  so  many 
years  ago  !  That  is  an  autonomy  that  amounts 
to  something,  and  if  this  were  guaranteed  to 
Crete,  and  supported  by  the  Powers,  her  brave 
Christian  inhabitants  would  have  little  to  com¬ 
plain  of — even  though  they  might  still  prefer  to 
be  united  to  Greece.  But  there  are  one  or  two 
suspicious  things  in  this  arrangement.  Prelim¬ 
inary  to  the  autonomy,  the  Powers  demand  that 
the  troops — both  Greek  and  Turkish — should 
withdraw  from  the  island— and  that  the  Greeks 
should  go  first  !  What  does  this  mean  ?  Is 
there  any  treachery  intended  ?  Is  the  Greek 
force  to  be  got  out  of  the  way  in  order  that  the 
Turks  may  be  let  loose  upon  the  helpless  inhabi¬ 
tants,  to  perpetrate  another  massacre  like  that  of 
Scio  ?  We  confess  that  we  await  the  issue  with 
great  anxiety.  We  have  not  much  faith  in  any 
of  the  Powers,  not  even  England,  which  has 
acted  in  such  a  cowardly  way  in  regard  to  the 
Armenians,  that  we  do  not  expect  anything  very 
brave  or  chivalrous  from  all  the  fleets  that  she 
sends  up  the  Mediterranean.  But  we  believe  in 
a  Power  that  is  above  Kings  and  cabinets  1 
W'hen  our  hearts  grow  faint,  we  think  of  a  ven¬ 
erable  patriarch  who  used  to  pray  that  God 
would  “overturn  and  overturn  and  overturn” 
till  He  whose  right  it  is  to  rule  should  come  1 


It  is  coming  down  from  great  things  to  what 
in  comparison  are  very  small,  when  wo  turn 
from  the  mustering  of  Armadas  in^the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  to  the  pitiful  spectacle  that  is  just  now 
before  the  eyes  of  London  in  the  examination  of 
Sir  Cecil  Rhodes.  He  is  as  jaunty  as  ever,  and 
seems  to  take  a  kind  of  pride  in  the  answers 
that  he  makes  to  the  questions  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Commission,  showing  the  same  cool  in¬ 
difference  to  moral  considerations,  even  to  the 
point  of  wishing  to  conceal  his  part  in  the  raid  into 
the  Transvaal,  of  which  the  Engilsh  authorities 
have  heretofore  wished  to  wash  their  hands.  He 


no  longer  makes  any  concealment  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  privy  to  Jameson’s  raid,  for  which 
poor  Jameson  has  just  been  spending  a  year  in 
an  English  jail,  while  the  proud  Master  of  Cere¬ 
monies  hob-nobs  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
seems  to  look  upon  the  whole  affair  as  a  great 
joke  !  But  he  has  now  got  a  “new  card,”  to 
wit,  that  he  had  some  private  information  that 
the  German  Government  was  planning  to  get 
the  Transvaal,  a  plot  which  would  be  carried 
out  if  he  did  not  step  in  and  anticipate  it! 
And  so  he  went  into  a  secret  movement  to  get 
hold  of  Naboth’s  vineyard,  on  the  ground  that 
if  he  did  not  steal  it  Germany  would  !  a  pretext 
that  is  not  quite  up  to  the  English  standard  of 
justice.  “Sir  Cecil”  may  be  a  gallant  Knight 
in  his  own  esteem,  and  in  that  of  his  dashing 
marauders,  especially  those  who  applaud  a  rob¬ 
bery  when  they  are  to  have  a  share  in  the  spoils  ! 
It  is  quite  evident  that  he  has  not  undertaken 
the  part  of  a  missionary  in  South  Africa.  He 
does  not  make  any  effort  to  convert  the  Hotten¬ 
tots.  It  would  seem  rather  that  the  Hottentots 
had  converted  him  ! 


There  is  no  end  of  the  tragedies  of  life,  some 
of  which  pass  right  before  our  eyes,  and  make 
us  wonder  if  there  is  a  Ruler  in  the  earth,  who 
holds  the  balance  of  justice  with  absolute  recti¬ 
tude.  The  following  may  illustrate  the  ups  and 
downs  in  a  single  life  : 

Last  week  there  died  in  one  of  the  outskirts  of 
this  city  a  man  who  had  had  a  remarkable  career. 
Hie  face,  as  shown  in  the  portraits  in  the  papers, 
was  rough  and  scarred  and  marred,  but  for  all 
that  it  was  not  a  bad  one.  If  we  had  met  him 
in  the  street  we  should  have  taken  him  for  a 
plain,  rough,  but  honest  countryman.  He  might 
be  poor  ;  but  many  of  God’s  servants  are  poor. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  turn  away 
from  them,  or  treat  them  with  want  of  respect. 
If  he  had  come  to  our  church  door  as  a  stranger, 
we  should  have  offered  him  a  seat  in  our  pew, 
and  found  him  the  place  in  the  Bible  and  the 
Hymn  Book.  Perhaps  he  would  have  manifested 
a  deep  interest  in  the  services.  He  might  have 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  holy  song;  and  when  we 
parted  we  should  have  expressed  our  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  show  him  this  little  courtesy,  and 
asked  him  to  come  again. 

But  it  is  possible  that  he  would  have  found 
it  inconvenient  to  call,  or  even  to  attend  church 
again,  so  many  were  the  demands  on  his  time, 
for  he  was  wanted  in  other  places,  and  had  other 
invitations,  which,  though  they  could  not  be 
more  cordial,  might  be  more  pressing,  and  not 
of  a  nature  to  be  postponed  or  denied. 

If  we  had  met  him  the  next  time  at  tae  door 
of  the  General  Assembly,  we  should  have  taken 
him  for  a  ruling  elder,  at  least,  if  he  was  not 
one  of  the  missionaries  from  the  West  who  had 
worn  his  life  out  in  service  for  his  Maste-"?  ^ 

But  here  beginneth  the  second  lessou,  which 
reveals  this  noted  character  in  another  role,  for 
this  venerable  man,  before  whom  we  should  have 
been  ready  to  rise  up  and  do  him  re  verence,  was 
one  of  the  most  notorious  thieves  in  the  country  ! 
He  had  begun  in  early  life  and  kept  it  up  to  the 
last.  After  hundreds  and  thousands  of  petty 
thefts,  he  rose  in  his  profession,  as'he  had  a 
sleight  of  hand  equal  to  that  of  the  necromancer 
Hermann,  a  skill  that  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
him  to  exercise,  and  then  enjoy  the  confusion  of 
the  persons  he  had  robbed,  to  whom  he  at  once 
offered  his  tenderest  sympathy  ! 

But  he  had  not  yet  climbed  to*the’top  of  the 
ladder.  As  he  was  a  man  of  large  mind,  he 
liked  to  do  things  on  a  large  scale,  and  he  grew 
to  be  a  prince  among  “crooks”  by  the  frequency 
and  skill  of  his  burglaries  and  bank  robberies. 
Imagination  could  hardly  picture  the  number 
and  amount  of  these  victories,  and  if  he  could 
have  controlled  himself,  he  might  have  retired 
from  “business,”  and  taken  his  place  among 
the  solid  men  of  New  York  I 


But  there  were  little  drawbacks.  He  bad  a 
darling  vice — that  of  gambling,  the  passion  for 
which  be  could  not  restrain,  so  that  what  came 
in  one  way  went  by  another.  And  at  times 
the  police  were  so  ungenerous  as  to  lay  their 
heavy  hand  on  his  shoulders.  This  gave  him 
prolonged  seasons  for  meditation  in  a  monk’s 
cell,  or  some  other  kind  of  cell,  to  which  he 
submitted  with  due  philosophy,  feeling  that  he 
must  take  the  bad  with  the  good  in  the  course 
of  life. 

His  last  blow  came  within  a  few  months  past, 
w’hen  he  picked  a  man’s  pocket  on  the  street  ! 
This  was  a  step  downward  from  his  magnificent 
triumphs  of  old.  How  was  the  mighty  fallen  I 
At  first  the  policeman  who  arrested  him  did  not 
know  him,  but  when  he  was  brought  up  for 
sentence,  some  one  cried  out,  “Why,  there’s  old 
Chauncey  Johnson  !”  Off  he  went  to  Blackwell’s 
Island,  where  he  died  last  week,  at  the  age  of 
seventy- five  years,  one-third  of  which  he  had 
spent  behind  prison  bars  !  Did  it  pay  f 

The  chances  for  the  display  of  genius  in  crime 
will  not  be  quite  so  promising  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  as  the  Bertillon  method  of  taking 
the  measure  of  criminals,  which  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  Paris,  has  now  been  introduced  into 
this  country.  What  it  proposes  to  do,  and  actu¬ 
ally  does,  is  almost  incredible.  The  system  is 
based  on  this  theory :  that  every  human  being 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  certain  features 
which  belong  to  him  alone,  and  that  he  can 
therefore  be  identified  absolutely  from  all  other 
men.  Of  course  the  measurement  has  to  be  ex¬ 
act  and  perfect.  It  is  not  enough  to  take  a 
man  s  height  and  weight,  but  any  peculiar  mark 
on  his  body,  a  broken  rib,  imperfectly  healed, 
the  color  of  his  eyes,  every  tooth,  every  nail  on 
hands  or  feet,  so  that  when  the  examination  is 
complete,  the  man  is  held  as  in  a  vice. 

This  I  could  hardly  believe  except  on  the  per¬ 
sonal  testimony  of  one  who  had  seen  it  tried. 
Returning  from  Europe  four  years  ago  on  the 
Majestic,  I  met  on  board  an  eminent  physician, 
who  told  me  of  his  own  observation.  When  in 
Paris  he  went  to  the  Department  of  the  Police, 
where  criminals  are  brought  to  be  examined. 
Among  them  was  a  man  from  the  South  of 
Prance,  who  was  accused  of  robbery,  which  he 
stoutly  denied.  Taking  courage  from  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  he  assumed  an  air  of  injured  inno¬ 
cence,  protesting  with  just  indignation  against 
the  cruel  wrong  in  imputing  an  act  that  was 
abhorrent  to  his  nature.  He  swore  that  he  did 
not  live  in  the  South  of  France;  that  the  name 
they  had  given  was  not  his  name,  and  that  the 
accusation  of  crime  was  not  only  false  but  ab¬ 
surd  !  '^Tres  bien  :  nous  verrons!”  “Very 
well;  we  will  see  !”  was  the  reply;  and  with 
that  the  examiner  began  a  search  in  the  drawers 
in  which  were  hidden  the  secrets  of  innumera¬ 
ble  mysteries.  It  took  some  time,  and  the 
longer  it  took,  the  more  did  the  accused 
put  on  an  air  of  innocence.  At  length  the 
drawers  were  almost  exhausted,  and  the  exam¬ 
iner  had  to  admit  that  there  was  no  evidence 
against  the  man  unless  it  was  in  one  of  two  un¬ 
opened  drawers.  Carefully  he  opened  one  and 
found  nothing.  The  last  remained  !  He  took 
up  photograph  after  photograph,  till  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  missing  one  with  the  most  ex¬ 
act  measurements,  and  flashed  it  in  the  face  of 
the  accused,  saying:  “There  you  are  !  That  is 
your  true  name  !  and  there  is  the  proof  of  your 
crime  /”  From  such  evidence  there  was  no 
escape.  The  man  quivered  and  turned  pale, 
and  then  buret  into  tears  I  This  new  mode 
of  detection  had  pierced  his  hiding  place,  and 
brought  him  to  the  bar  of  judgment  I  Here 
is  indeed  a  new  terror  to  evil-doers,  when  a 
criminal  finds  that  he  cannot  escape  the  eye 
of  human  justice  any  more  than  he  can  escape 
the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  ! 
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MARY  LYON. 

BylRev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

.America  has  been  rich  not  only  in  heroes,  but 
in  heroines.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  toiling 
with  her  pen  to  construct  that  torpedo  which 
helped  to  blow  up  the  old  hulk  of  chattel  slavery 
was  one  of  them;  when  her  monument  is  built 
the  emancipated  whites  may  well  join  with  the 
emancipated  blacks  in  rearing  it.  Clara  Barton 
who  founded  her  blessed  Red  Cross  Society  to 
relieve  thej  sufferers  from  war,  pestilence  or 
famine,  was  another.  Dorothea  L.  Dix  visiting 
every  legislature  in  the  land,  and  pleading  for 
better  care  for  the  insane  and  the  idiotic  was 
another.  But  no  American  woman  better  de¬ 
serves  the  name  of  Christian  heroine  than  Mary 
Lyon,  the  brave  founder  of  Mount  Holyoke  Col¬ 
lege.  Like  almost  every  person  who  has  moved 
and  moulded  human  society,  she  was  a  woman 
of  one  idea.  And  that  one  idea  which  inspired 
her  warm  heart,  and  ennobled  her  great  life,  was 
the  thoroughly  Christian  education  of  American 
womanhood. 

Like  Miss  Barton  and  Miss  Dix,  Mary  Lyon 
was  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  Away  up  in  a 
deserted  spot  in  the  township  of  Buckland  are 
the  remains  of  a  little  farm-house  marked  by  a 
bronze  tablet  bearing  this  inscription,  “Mary 
Lyon,  the  founder  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary, 
was  born  here  February  28th,  1797.  ’  ’  Tens  of 
thousands  of  good  women  in  our  land  arc  cele¬ 
brating  this  week  Mary  Lyon's  Centennial. 
And  well  may  they  do  it.  A  woman  who  from 
her  childhood  consecrated  herself  to  the  great 
idea  of  elevating  the  education  of  her  sex— a 
woman  who  studied  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  lit 
herself  for  the  noble  station  of  teacher,  who  de¬ 
voted  her  whole  being  to  the  single  purpose  of 
founding  an  institution  to  train  the  highest 
type  of  Christian  womanhood,  who  begged  money 
for  that  institution  from  town  to  town,  who 
wrapped  herself  in  a  buffalo  robe  and  rode 
through  freezing  winter  nights  to  enlist  friends 
in  behalf  of  her  enterprise,  and  who  refused 
offers  of  marriage  that  she  might  live  singly  for 
her  great  work,  and  who  at  last  built  and 
moulded  her  darling  “Mount  Holyoke  Semin¬ 
ary” — that  woman  was  a  heroine  !  Her  mother 
wrote  in  regard  to  those  trying  days,  “Mary 
will  not  give  it  up.  She  just  walks  the  floor 
when  all  is  so  dark,  and  says  ‘Commit  thy  way 
unto  the  Lord,  trust  also  in  Him,  and  He  shall 
bring  it  to  pass.  ’  Women  must  be  educated ; 
they  must  he." 

And  educated  they  were,  by  her,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  that  much  abused  word.  From  the  first 
school  which  she  started — at  Ipswich — and  from 
her  subsequent  grand  institution  of  Mount 
Holyoke,  have  gone  forth  an  army  of  teachers 
who  carried  her  principles  and  methods  into 
many  an  institution  all  over  our  land.  From 
her  schools  have  gone  out  more  than  an  hun¬ 
dred  missionaries  to  heathen  shores  !  Into  thou¬ 
sands  of  happy  homes  have  her  pupils  gone,  and 
made  those  homes  all  the  brighter  and  holier  for  | 
the  instructions  imparted  by  her  inspiring  and  , 
magnetic  spirit.  Her  first  aim  was  to  Chris¬ 
tianize  every  young  girl  who  came  under  her  in¬ 
fluence.  Every  pupil  felt  the  magic  of  that  sin 
gle-eyed  and  vigorous  character.  “My  wife  is 
always  quoting  Mary  Lyon,  ”  said  the  husband 
of  one  of  her  graduates;  and  she  uttered  many 
a  golden  sentence  which  will  be  worth  the  quot¬ 
ing  in  the  long  years  to  come.  It  was  Mary 
Lyon  who  said,  “There  is  nothing  in  this  uni¬ 
verse  that  I  fear,  but  that  I  shall  not  know  my 
duty  or  shall  fail  to  do  it.”  She  taught  her 
scholars  the  sublime  lessons  of  self-denial  and 
self-consecration.  To  the  graduates  who  went 
forth  from  Holyoke  she  used  to  say,  “Girls, 
when  you  choose  your  field  of  labor,  go  where 
nobody  else  is  willing  to  go!”  To  my  mind 
that  was  one  of  the  grandest  sentences  ever 
uttered  by  any  man  or  woman  in  our  land.  The 
seed-corn  of  all  self-denying  toils  for  the  igno¬ 


rant  freedmen  of  the  South,  or  the  imbruted 
barbarians  of  Africa,  or  the  wretched  denizens 
of  the  slums,  is  in  that  truly  apostolic  injunc¬ 
tion.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Lincoln’s 
“with  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for 
all”  ;  it  reads  like  some  omitted  sentence  from 
Paul’s  epistles  t3  his  son  Timothy. 

It  was  a  sadly  tragic  prelude  to  Mary  Lyon’s 
Centennial  that  last  year  the  main  central  build 
ing  of  Mount  Holyoke  College— the  building 
which  she  reared  herself — was  burned  to  ashes  ! 
That  noble  building,  capable  of  housing  over 
three  hundred  pupils  and  containing  prayer- 
hall,  reading-rooms  and  music-rooms,  must  be 
rebuilt  at  once,  and  on  a  wider  scale.  The 
Mary  Brigham  Hall  is  nearly  completed.  Dr. 
Pearsons  of  Chicago,  who  has  already  given  lib 
erally  to  the  College,  offers  850,000  provided  that 
another  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
are  raised  by  the  friends  of  the  institution. 
What  nobler  and  more  fitting  commemoration  of 
the  centennary  of  Mary  Lyon  than  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  her  beloved  structure  and  the  fuller  en¬ 
dowment  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  ?  Other 
great  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of 
American  women — Wellesley,  Vassar,  Elmira, 
Smith,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  many  more  —  have 
been  established,  and  received  generous  aid,  but 
in  one  sense  it  is  true  that  brave-hearted  Mary 
Lyon  is  the  mother  of  them  all. 


A  NEW  YEAR’S  SAD  MESSAGE. 

By  Rev-  Gilbert  Reid. 

It  is  over  five  months  since  I  last  wrote  to 
The  Evangelist  and  to  the  readers  who,  from 
time  to  time  have  through  its  columns  learned 
the  way  in  which  God’s  hand  has  been  leading 
me.  I  am  now  moved  to  take  up  my  pen  to 
write  a  few  lines,  not  from  any  important  event 
out  here  in  China,  but  from  an  event  far  away 
across  the  sea,  in  the  home  land  and  the  home 
circle.  To-day  is  a  sad  day  and  my  message  is 
a  sad  one.  It  may  not  be  great  enough  to  claim 
the  notice  of  many,  but  I  am  sure  there  are 
some  who  will  be  pleased  to  think  with  me  over 
the  event  which  has  cast  its  shadow  over  the 
one  who  has  been  called  up  higher.  To  write 
these  lines  to  my  friends  will  at  least  bring 
something  of  a  calm  to  my  own  sad  heart,  and 
help  perform  a  duty  which  I  feel  I  owe  to  my 
own  father,  whose  memory  I  shall  cherish  forever. 

A  strange  new  year  message  it  was,  a  bolt  sud¬ 
denly  darted  out  from  the  skies,  while  the  skies 
themselves  were  all  clear,  and  the  music  of  gen¬ 
tle  breezes  and  singing  birds  could  be  heard  on 
every  side.  My  surroundings  here  in  the  old 
capital  of  China  during  these  holiday  greetings 
with  the  many  merry  festivities  could  hardly  be 
more  enjoyable  for  any  missionary  of  any  land. 
Sunday  came  around,  the  first  day  of  the  Week 
of  Prayer.  I  was  sitting  in  my  Chinese  room 
writing  a  letter,  when  a  cablegram  was  placed 
before  me.  The  message  contained  only  two 
words,  but  it  spoke  volumes.  Once  again  across 
the*  horizon,  rode  the  angel  on  the  pale  horse. 
Two  words,  “Father  dying,”  flashed  beneath 
the  ocean  and  across  the  two  continents  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia,  from  Warsaw,  N.  Y. ,  to  Peking, 
China,  sent  on  New  Year’s  day  and  reaching 
here  on  Sunday  noon  !  Beginning  the  new  year 
in  the  eternal  bliss  of  paradise— why  should  I 
murmur  ?  Aye,  I  will  not  murmur  ;  into  every 
home  this  same  angel  comes,  and  my  own  lot 
only  knits  me  closer  to  the  sorrowing  humanity 
which  I  see  all  around. 

A  whole  pastorate  in  the  Empire  State,  six 
little  villages— only  a  country  pastor— but  none- 
the  less  a  useful  service  rendered  to  the  Lord, 
will  be  the  testimony  of  more  than  one.  The 
sermons  preached  by  my  father.  Rev.  John  Reid, 
to  small  congregations  might  seem  to  be  an  in¬ 
significant  experience,  but  of  one  thing  I  am 
sure,  that  many  of  the  sermons  which  he 
preached  to  a  few  should  reach  the  many,  and 
as  a  part  of'my  filial  duty  I  intend  to  select 


from  those  carefully-written  pages,  which  mod¬ 
esty  hid  away  from  the  world,  and  let  them 
speak  now  that  the  voice  is  stilled  in  death. 

Along  with  this  careful  work  of  sermonizing 
there  went  for  years  the  preparation  of  books, 
which,  in  so  far  as  I  am  able,  shall  continue  in 
many  a  year  to  touch  the  hearts  and  inspire  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  look  for  books  that  can 
feed  and  uplift.  When  such  men  as  Dr.  Tayler 
Lewis  and  Professor  Shedd  would  write  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  “Voices  of  the  Soul, ’’and  Di;. 
John  Hall  to  “The  Pocket  System  of  Theology,  ” 
I  am  sure  my  own  commendation  of  the  value  of 
the  work  is  not  unfounded.  I  recall  once  when 
a  student  in  Union  Seminary,  that  I  took  my 
father  to  call  on  a  pastor  of  one  of  the  celebrated 
Presbyterian  churches.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  I  happened  to  mention  that  my 
father  was  an  author  as  well  as  preacher,  and 
the  author  of  “Voices  of  the  Soul.”  “Can 
this  be  so,”  he  exclaimed,  “why  I  was  just 
reading  that  book  as  a  help  on  my  sermon  to¬ 
morrow.  I  have  read  that  book  time  and  time 
again  and  it  has  given  me  more  suggestions  for 
sermons  than  any  other  book  I  have.  ’  ’  These 
books,  so  far  as  I  shall  try  to  bring  about,  shall 
yet  live,  though  the  author  is  no  more. 

All  through  these  years  my  father  has  been 
my  best  adviser,  my  heartiest  supporter,  my 
truest  friend,  unless  I  should  include  the  part¬ 
ner  of  his  life,  my  own  dear  mother,  who  tar¬ 
ries  still  this  side  the  river.  Through  the  last 
two  years,  while  engaged  in  an  enterprise  dubi¬ 
ous  to  the  eyes  of  many,  he  has  ever  cheered 
me  on,  never  wishing  that  I  should  turn  into 
other  paths  and  relinquish  the  task  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  call  of  God,  This  sober 
counsel  will  soon  cease  as  the  last  letters  come 
to  hand,  but  there  will  be  one  more  to  join  the 
cloud  of  witnesses  let  down  from  the  heavenly 
throne. 

Sympathetic  messages  have  already  come  to 
me  this  day,  and  more  will  come  both  to  me  and 
my  mother  in  the  months  that  lie  before.  For 
all  I  give  most  heartfelt  thanks,  as  also  for  the 
prayers  which  have  begun  to  ascend  to  the 
Source  of  all  our  comfort. 

Turning  to  my  own  work  for  a  moment,  I  may 
add  that  the  last  month  has  been  marked  with 
the  pleasing  experience  of  friendly  relations  with 
the  Grand  Secretary  of  China.  Li  Hung  Chang. 
I  have  seen  him  seven  times,  at  four  of  which  I 
also  enjoyed  with  him  an  informal  evening  meal. 
These  conferences  have  been  in  reference  to  an 
Imperial  University  which  he  hoped  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  and  in  which  he  asked  me  to  aid.  The 
matter  seems  to  be  dropped,  but  the  relations 
have  been  full  of  interest. 

For  some  weeks  neither  inclination  nor  pro¬ 
priety  (Chinese  as  well  as  American)  will  lead 
mo  to  the  social  relations  I  have  been  cultivating 
so  steadily.  I  must  take  time  to  meditate,  watch¬ 
ing  none  the  less  with  deepest  interest  the 
course  of  China,  more  and  more  prophetic  of 
her  final  dissolution,  unless  she  speedily  bestirs 
herself  to  principles  and  methods  in  harmony 
with  Heaven’s  laws.  Russia  hovers  over  this 
old  fabric,  and  what  she  wants  she  will  probably 
get.  China  might  be  great,  but  her  destiny 
looks  far  from  bright.  The  men  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  her  prosperity  or  downfall  are  num¬ 
bered  on  the  fingers  of  the  hand ;  how  can  they 
be  moved  ? 

Peking,  Jan.  4, 1896. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Cameron  McKenzie,  the  very 
successful  pastor  for  about  ten  years  past  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Owego,  N.  Y., 
and  for  some  months  the  President  elect  of 
Elmira  College,  is  just  now  spending  a  few  days 
in  New  York  in  the  interest  of  that  oldest  of 
charted  Colleges  for  women.  He  comes  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  very  handsome  subscription  in  the 
city  of  Elmira,  and  we  bespeak  for  him  a  pleas¬ 
ant  reception  in  Greater  New  York.  His  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  as  well  as  his  very  important 
errand,  will  commend  him  to  all  friends  of  sound 
Christian  education. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


A  SERMON  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

The  sketch  of  Dr.  Taylor  of  New  Haven, 
which  appeared  in  The  Evangelist  two  weeks 
since,  has  brought  us  a  pleasant  reminder  of 
him  in  a  sermon,  written  by  hie  own  hand.  Its 
leaves  are  like  those  of  an  old  manuscript  writ¬ 
ten  on  parchment.  The  hand  that  wrote  it  is 
now  but  dust;  but  still  as  we  read,  we  see  be¬ 
fore  us  the  great  teacher  and  preacher  to  whom 
we  listened  fifty  years  ago.  There  is  the  same 
noble  head,  and  we  seem  to  hear,  as  of  old,  the 
ringing  voice.  Few  men  that  we  have  ever 
known  had  so  marked  a  personality.  He  had 
great  intellectual  courage,  that  faced  all  the 
problems  of  life,  of  time  and  eternity.  He  was 
full  of  the  old  Puritan  idea  that  this  life  was 
but  for  a  moment,  and  of  value  only  as  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  another. 

With  such  deference  to  our  old  master,  we 
feel  almost  guilty  to  take  any  exception  to  what 
he  says.  And  yet.  as  he  had  such  independence 
of  thought,  he  was  glad  to  see  it  in  his  pupils, 
and  hence  he  could  not  have  been  offended  if 
we  had  suggested  that  he  had  stretched  his  text 
beyond  its  bounds  when  he  carried  it  so  far  as  to 
make  it  include  a  whole  system  of  theology  ! 
Paul’s  statement  is  clear  and  definite:  “If  thou 
shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised 
Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.’’  But 
that  does  not  satisfy  our  great  theologian.  He 
says,  “The  short  and  general  confession  in  the 
text  does  not  fully  disclose  its  own  import,’’  for 
which  we  are  referred  to  other  “facts  and  truths 
and  doctrines  which  the  Scriptures  contain  con¬ 
cerning  him.’’  Here  he  distinguishes  carefully 
between  “speculative  faith  and  cordial  faith.’’ 
But  is  not  this  an  attempt  to  supplement  the 
word  of  inspiration  ?  Is  it  not  taking  a  liberty 
with  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ  ?  With  all 
deference  to  the  prince  of  theologians,  we  prefer 
the  simple  words  of  Paul. 

This  habit  of  analyzing — as  it  were  picking  to 
pieces — our  spiritual  states,  appears  still  more 
in  the  second  part  of  the  sermon,  the  confession 
of  Christ,  wherein  the  self-examination  is  made 
so  minute,  as  to  leave  many  a  poor  disciple  in 
utter  bewilderment.  One  who  in  his  heart 
wishes  to  follow  Christ,  is  left  standing  still, 
because  he  is  so  perplexed  with  all  these  fine 
distinctions,  that  he  really  is  not  sure  where  he 
stands  or  whither  he  should  go.  We  remember 
well  when  the  revival  preachers  were  always  in¬ 
sisting  upon  “great  searchings  of  heart.’’  But 
it  is  a  question  whether  this  constant  introspec¬ 
tion  is  not  a  mental  disease,  that  is  often  very 
mischievous;  now  exalting  the  disciple  with  spir¬ 
itual  conceit,  and  now  throwing  him  back  into 
a  state  of  despair.  The  best  cure  for  the  de¬ 
pression  to  which  some  devout  spirits  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  exposed,  is  to  turn  to  the  great  suffering 
world,  and  go  about  the  Master’s  business,  when 
all  fears  will  fiy  away  into  the  air. 

With  all  his  metaphysics.  Dr.  Taylor  had  a 
robust  common  sense,  which  made  him  of  great 
use  to  troubled  minds.  He  told  us  once  of  his 
experience  in  Hartford,  where  one  of  the  noblest 
men  in  Connecticut,  came  to  him,  and  opened 
his  heart,  saying  that  he  had  been  sitting  for 
years  under  the  faithful  ministry  of  Dr.  Hawes, 
and  yet  did  not  seem  to  move  a  step  towards  the 
kingdom.  What  was  the  matter  ?  Why  simply 
this,  that  he  was  waiting  for  a  light  from 
heaven,  such  as  struck  Paul  to  the  ground  on 
his  way  to  Damascus.  But  the  light  did  not 
come,  nor  was  there  any  need  of  it.  He  was 
told  not  to  wait  for  a  light  from  heaven,  but 
simply  to  rise  up  and  walk,  and  he  very  soon 
found  himself  in  the  very  centre  of  light.  This 
was  Chief  Justice  Williams,  who  was  for  so 
many  years  the  President  of  the  American  Board. 

Why  should  we  put  difficulties  in  the  way  ? 


There  are  things  in  our  confessions  of  faith  that 
grate  harshly  on  the  ear.  We  do  not  quite  like 
the  phrase,  “The  Plan  of  Salvation,’’  as  it 
seems  to  imply  a  mystery;  that  it  is  a  labyrinth 
in  which  one  goes  round  and  round,  and  finds 
no  end,  “in  wandering  mazes  lost.’’  True, 
“great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness, ’’  but  that 
refers  to  the  Incarnation:  “God  manifest  in  the 
fiesh. ’’  But  what  mystery  is  there  in  the  simple 
command,  “Follow  Me?’’ 

In  this  way  of  bringing  men  into  the  kingdom, 
may  it  not  be  that  we  have  learned  better  than 
our  fathers  ?  In  that  very  city  of  Hartford,  in 
the  days  of  Dr.  Hawes,  rose  up  a  man  who 
thought  there  was  a  more  excellent  way,  which 
he  attempted  to  point  out  in  his  “Christian 
Nurture.’’  And  though  many  looked  askance  at 
him,  and  our  own  beloved  Seminary  felt  that  he 
was  scattering  tares  among  the  wheat,  to-day 
has  “Christian  Nurture,’’  as  one  of  its  text 
books  ! 

So  the  world  moves.  There  may  be  progress 
in  religious  instruction  as  in  everything  else. 
Our  Sunday-schools  take  children  at  the  very 
start  in  life,  and  train  them  up  within  the 
fold,  from  which  the  Christian  Endeavorers 
take  them  by  the  hand,  and  lead  them  at 
once  into  some  form  of  Christian  activity. 
Faith  and  love  are  the  two  powers  that  move  the 
world.  The  late  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge  once 
told  us  of  a  visit  to  the  South,  where  he  had 
the  very  great  pleasure  of  seeing  many  of  the 
colored  people  whose  warmth  of  devotion  was  in¬ 
spiring.  As  he  was  shaking  them  by  the  hand 
with  a  kind  word  for  each  one,  appeared  an  old 
“Mammy,’’  whom  he  looked  in  the  face,  and 
asked  only,  “Do  you  love  the  Saviour  ?’’  to  which 
the  old  creature  replied,  “If  I  dusn’t  love  Him, 

I  dusn’t  know  what  I  dus  love  !’’  One  such 
confession  is  worth  all  the  creeds  in  the  world  ! 

.\11  this  is  to  emphasize  the  point,  that  it  is 
a  poor  religion  that  keeps  a  man  always  think¬ 
ing  of  himself;  brooding  over  his  “spiritual 
state,’’  and  calculating  his  prospects  for  the 
future,  as  if  he  could  determine  the  matter  by  a 
sort  of  arithmetical  calculation.  This  is  the 
very  extreme  of  selfishness.  Let  a  man  forget 
his  miserable  self,  and.  instead  of  thinking  day 
and  night  what  will  become  of  Mm,  let  him  try 
to  save  others,  and  he  may  be  sure  that  when 
the  day  of  reckoning  comes  they  will  gather 
round  him  and  usher  him  through  the  gates  be¬ 
fore  they  are  forever  shut. 

THE  OLDEST  PHYSICIAN  IN  NEW  YORK. 
Although  The  Evangelist  has  in  the  Christian 
Endeavorers,  and  others  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion,  a  “noble  army’’  gathered  around  it,  of 
whom  it  is  very  proud,  and  for  whom  it  pro¬ 
vides  ever  week  “Lessons”  manifold  that  it 
hopes  will  be  an  element  in  their  fresh  young 
lives,  these  “young  men  and  maidens”  will  not 
be  jealous  if  w’e  confess  that  down  deep  in  the 
editorial  heart,  its  most  tender  affection  is  for 
the  old  veteran  by  whose  side  it  has  traveled 
many  a  year,  through  summer  heats  and  winter 
snows.  What  could  be  dearer  or  sweeter  than 
the  enclosed,  written  by  a  gentle  hand,  from  a 
home  in  this  city  (34  East  Thirty-ninth  street) : 

“My  Father,  Dr.  Lewis  Hallock,  is  now  very 
ill,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three  years. 
He  has  been  practising  his  profession  until  his 
serious  illness,  and  was  the  oldest  practising 
physician  in  New  York,  probably  in  America. 

“On  the  evening  of  March  .30th,  189G,  the  New 
York  Medical  Club  (Homeopathic)  gave  him  a 
complimentary  dinner  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  the 
occasion  being  the  seventieth  year  since  he  grad¬ 
uated  in  medicine. 

“He  has  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Evangelist 
without  interruption  since  the  first  year  of  its 
existence.  ’  ’ 

Such  reminders  of  old  friends  are  very  touch¬ 
ing.  So  we  are  all  marching  on,  and  if  we  meet 
not  here,  we  trust  we  may  meet  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river. 


ALL  ABOUT  NAMES. 

How  Towns  and  Cities  Are  “  VlUlflod.’* 

In  all  the  proposals  for  the  Greater  New  York, 
it  is  a  pity  that  there  cannot  be  some  agreement 
upon  a  name  that  should  be  worthy  of  the  great 
city  of  the  New  World.  Not  that  we  care  to 
see,  or  to  hear,  any  pompous  or  high  sounding 
name.  But  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  it  should 
at  least  have  some  historic  association?  Phila¬ 
delphia  tells  the  story  of  its  founder  in  its  very 
name.  It  is  the  gentle  voice  of  the  good  Quaker, 
W’illiam  Penn,  whispering  “Thee”  or  “Thou” 
to  all  who  should  come  after  him,  and  telling 
them  to  dwell  in  mutual  love  and  charity.  But 
New  York  has  no  historical  association  that 
should  make  us  proud  of  it.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  named  from  York  in  England,  in  honor  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  But  to  republicans  there  is 
nothing  sacred  in  such  a  name.  The  blood  of  a 
duke  is  no  better  than  the  blood  that  flows  in 
the  veins  of  any  honest  commoner.  And  even 
that  is  belittled  by  the  New  that  goes  before  it. 

New  York  is  a  compound  of  two  short  words, 
neither  of  which  in  this  connection  means 
anything.  It  may  be  said  to  stand  on  two  legs, 
but  for  all  that  it  is  not  a  colossus,  standing  at 
the  entering  in  of  the  seas,  and  lifting  its  head 
to  catch  the  first  and  the  last  rays  of  the 
rising  and  the  setting  sun.  It  is  a  short- legged 
and  we  might  say  squat  figure,  that  has  not 
a  particle  of  grace  or  dignity. 

But  while  we  see  the  need  of  some  better  name 
than  we  now  have,  we  have  no  suggestion  to 
make  as  to  what  it  should  be.  The  Commissioners 
who  have  been  engaged  for  months  in  preparing 
the  Charter  of  the  Greater  City,  are  the  ones 
to  consider  it,  while  their  minds  are  full  of 
whatever  relates  to  our  municipal  history.  Even 
if  they  could  make  no  other  suggestion  than  that 
we  should  fall  back  upon  the  old  name  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  that  would  have  at  least  some  historic 
association ;  and  whatever  other  name  they 
might  suggest,  they  could  have  this  assurance 
that  it  would  hardly  be  jiossible  for  the  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  man  to  devise  anything  more  flat  and  un¬ 
meaning  than  New  York  ! 

While  on  the  subject  of  a  single  name  for  a 
single  city,  I  may  add  a  remark  or  two  as  to 
names  in  general,  in  the  selection  of  which, 
with  all  our  national  pride,  we  cannot  think 
that  our  countrymen  are  always  happy.  The 
first  temptation  that  besets  the  settlers  of  a  new 
place  of  habitation  is  the  ambition  to  give  it  a 
pompous  or  high-sounding  name.  Whether 
Long  Island  was  settled  at  first  by  Puritans  or 
Quakers,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  abounds  in 
Scripture  names  such  as  Jericho  and  Jerusalem. 
It  was  probably  some  more  recent  settlers  that, 
following  the  “South  Shore,”  found  a  good 
many  coves  where  the  fishermen  moored  their 
little  “smacks,”  and  bethought  them  that 
these  would  be  just  the  spots  for  them  to  pitch 
their  tents,  and  build  their  bath  houses  and  sail 
their  boats;  and  building  there  their  summer 
homes,  they  capped  the  climax  by  giving  to  this 
summer  resort  the  mighty  name  of  Babylon  ! 
Whew  !  How  could  the  settlers  support  so  much 
dignity  ?  It  must  be  that  every  man  who 
walks  up  and  down  the  beach  would  feel  top- 
heavy  as  if  he  were  carrying  the  Tower  of  Babel 
on  his  head.  If  they  wished  to  get  to  the  utter¬ 
most  of  grandeur  why  did  they  not  call  their 
little  fishing  village  Belshazzar  or  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  ? 

But  sometimes  the  ambition  for  great  names 
extends  itself  on  a  larger  scale.  It  is  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  that  the  Governor  of  this 
State,  George  Clinton,  sent  out  Surveyor  General 
Simeon  DeWitt  to  Central  and  Western  New 
York,  to  lay  out  that  magnificent  country,  as 
Joshua  laid  out  the  Promised  Land  for  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  Unfortunately  he  was  a  man 
of  some  classical  education,  and  instead  of  re¬ 
taining  the  musical  Indian  names,  such  as 
Cayuga  and  Niagara,  sprinkled  the  country 
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with  Latin  names,  as  if  he  were  a  Roman  con¬ 
queror,  like  Julius  Caesar  I  His  geography  was 
strangely  mixed,  and  his  chronology  too,  as  when 
he  brought  Homer  and  Virgil  to  sing  together, 
though  Homer  died  a  thousand  years  before 
Virgil  was  born.  But  genius  is  not  limited  by 
any  bounds  of  time  or  space,  and  no  incongruity 
dismayed  him.  He  went  back  to  the  very  foun¬ 
dation  of  Rome,  and  gave  us  Romulus,  as  fresh 
and  young  as  if  he  was  just  suckled  by  the  wolf. 
It  satisfies  our  sense  of  justice  to  see  how  heroes 
and  poets,  after  being  hardly  treated  in  the  Old 
World,  found  at  last  a  quiet  resting  place  in 
the  New.  Hector,  after  being  dragged  round 
the  walls  of  Troy,  now  reposes  on  the  shore  of 
the  beautiful  Seneca  Lake,  near  which  Ovid 
comes  back  from  his  exile  to  sing  for  the  lis¬ 
teners  of  the  New  World,  and  Cicero  has  a 
broader  platform  than  that  of  the  Roman  forum. 
Utica  and  Ithaca  and  Syracuse  are  here  from 
Sicily;  and  even  Carthage  has  been  brought 
from  Africa  to  swell  the  triumph  of  her  con¬ 
queror,  Rome — a  confusion  of  names  and  places 
that  is  the  amazement  and  amusement  of  all  our 
foreign  visitors.  However,  Central  and  West¬ 
ern  New  York  were  so  soon  settled  by  emigrants 
who  had  in  them  the  best  blood  of  New  England, 
that  they  gave  a  dignity  to  the  new  towns  and 
cities,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  ancient  and 
mouldering  ruins  that  are  left  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea. 

But  the  patent  invention  for  naming  a  town 
to  take  the  name  of  the  first  settler,  or  of 
some  distinguished  man,  and  add  to  it  the  syl¬ 
lable  ville,  as  a  sort  of  tail  piece  that  may 
fioat  it  like  a  kite.  This  is  the  cheapest  way 
of  getting  a  name.  It  costs  nothing  :  not  even 
brains  !  \  man  of  ordinarv  canacitv  could  turn 

out  a  dozen  such  names  a  day.  “The  effect  of 
color, ’’ as  an  artist  would  say,  is  shown  by  a 
few  illustrations:  “7^ 

In  the  good  State  of  Indiana  Wabash  College, 
over  which  our  friend.  Dr.  Tuttle,  presided  for  so 
many  years,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  town 
of  Crawfordsville,  so  named  (it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed)  from  its  first  settler.  But  if  his  neigh¬ 
bors  wished  to  do  him  honor,  why  did  they  not 
call  the  town  Crawford— slixA  have  done  with 
it  ?  Did  it  add  any  dignity  to  the  town  or  the 
man  to  put  a  rider  to  the  name  ? 

In  the  next  State.  Illinois,  is  a  large  univer¬ 
sity-town  called  Jacksonville.  They  named  it 
so  “when  it  was  a  baby,’’  as  it  gave  it  a  little 
increase  of  importance  to  have  a  longer  name. 
But  down  in  Mississippi  they  call  the  capital  of 
the  State  Jackson — simply  that  and  nothing 
more  !  and  they  do  not  find  that  it  suffers  at  all 
from  the  want  of  a  flyer  behind  it.  “Old  Hick¬ 
ory,’’  like  the  rugged  tree  which  gives  him  that 
name,  can  stand  alone, 

“  Four  square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow.” 

Washington  is  the  greatest  name  in  the 
country,  but  even  that  preserves  its  grand 
proportions  only  when  it  stands  apart,  like 
the  Monument  which  bears  that  illustri¬ 
ous  name.  Is  it  not  then  almost  an  imper¬ 
tinence  to  take  that  name  and  belittle  it  by 
adding  a  ville  to  it  ?  Is  it  not  almost  sacrilege 
thus  to  “villify’’  the  name  of  the  Father  of  his 
country  ! 

But  such  spreading  of  wings  and  length  of 
tails,  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  West. 
One  of  the  first  towns  in  Western  New  York  is 
Hornellsville,  a  name  that  suggests  that  one  of 
its  early  settlers  was  a  Mr.  Hornell.  Why  then 
did  they  not  give  it  his  name,  pure  and  simple  ? 
At  Ithaca  they  find  the  name  of  Cornell  good 
enough  for  the  University,  as  it  would  have 
been  good  enough  for  the  town.  Is  not  Hornell 
as  good  as  Cornell  ?  The  extra  syllable  does 
not  make  it  more  pleasant  to  the  ear,  while  it  is 
a  waste  of  breath  every  time  the  lips  are  opened 
to  pronounce  it. 

But  we  in  this  city  need  not  to  be  so  critical 
of  others  when  there  are  three  villes  on  this 
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very  Manhattan  island— -Yorkville,  Manhattan- 
ville  and  Carmansville,  from  all  which  may  the 
Lord  deliver  us  I  If  the  union  with  Brooklyn, 
and  the  gathering  in  of  the  country  round  about 
into  the  Greater  New  York,  should  have  no 
other  result  than  to  get  rid  of  these  monstrosi¬ 
ties,  it  would  be  some  compensation  for  the  pains 
of  the  new  birth  through  which  the  city  is  to 
pass. 

In  a  very  few  cases,  the  aflBx  of  ville  is  not 
in  disaccord  with  the  Saxon  prefix,  where  the 
name  is  of  one  short  syllable,  as  in  Nashville. 
Louis  has  two  syllables,  out  the  second  is  so  soft 
that  Ijouisville  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  ear. 
But  in  most  cases  tne  English  terminations, 
such  as  town,  or  ton,  burg,  field  or  ford,  are  far 
better.  Johnstown  is  a  good  name,  while  Johns- 
ville  would  be  a  bad  one;  Pittsburg  is  better 
than  Pittsville ;  Springfield  than  Springville,  and 
Hartford  than  Hartville  !  and  so  we  might  mul¬ 
tiply  illustrations  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

If  I  seem  unduly  exercised  in  this  matter  of 
names,  it  is  because  I  wish  to  see  a  return  to 
our  English  speech,  which  is  not  enriched  but 
impoverished  by  these  barbarisms  that  are  im¬ 
ported  into  it.  The  absurdity  of  this  foreign 
addition  to  our  names  is  the  more  apparent, 
in  that  our  own  language  is  rich  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  necessities  either  for  prefixes  or  affixes. 
yje  do  not  need  to  add  a  French  tail  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  body.  Why  then  should  we  go  out  of  our 
country  or  our  language  to  get  a  poor  termina¬ 
tion  for  our  names  when  we  have  so  many  good 
ones  ?  Let  us  stick  to  the  dear  old  mother 
tongue  I  H.  M.  F. 

RELIGIOUS  CH.4RACTER  OF  JUDGE 
SEYMOUR. 

The  notice  of  Judge  Seymour  in  last  week’s 
Evangelist,  was  au  CAv^oufut  representation  of 
his  legal  mind  and  tender  heart.  He  was  equally 
a  master  in  the  judicial  qualities  and  in  the 
social  and  domestic  sympainies.  The  notice, 
however,  can  hardly  be  considered  complete 
without  a  recognition  of  his  religious  character. 

The  early  Piermont  home  was  instinct  with 
literary  reading  and  criticism,  but  the  Bible 
was  the  book  of  supreme  literature  and  doctrine. 
The  boy  of  sixteen  did  not  go  to  College  with¬ 
out  a  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  holy 
truth  of  revelation.  During  his  senior  year  at 
Hamilton,  he  was  converted,  and  he  joined  the 
Piermont  church  during  the  spring  vacation. 
He  took  his  commencement  honors  in  the  second 
place  of  his  class,  with  Herrick  Johnson,  Arthur 
T.  Pierson  and  Charles  E.  Robinson  as  class¬ 
mates  and  took  his  legal  degree  two  years  later, 
but  he  did  not  forget  his  religion  on  his  entrance 
into  his  profession.  So  soon  as  he  was  estab¬ 
lished,  he  connected  himself  with  the  Northern 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Bern,  which  had 
been  organized  during  the  last  year  of  the  war. 
When,  however,  the  opportunity  came,  himself 
and  wife  gave  their  influence  in  favor  of  the 
union  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Churches  in 
that  city.  The  united  church  became  connected 
with  the  Southern  Assembly.  He  gave  a  loyal 
and  generous  support  to  its  maintenance  and  to 
its  benevolent  enterprises. 

Somewhat  reserved  in  the  expression  of  relig¬ 
ious  feeling,  with  a  mind  instinctively  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  rising  criticism  of  our  time. 
Judge  Seymour  was  widely  known  as  a  man  pro¬ 
nounced  in  religious  opinion  and  character.  His 
genial  conversation  and  candid  mind  made  a 
sincere  piety  the  more  attractive.  The  early 
home  influence  was  transferred  to  the  home  in 
the  Southern  State.  The  Bible  was  full  of  in¬ 
terest  and  prayer  had  its  voice '*in  the  rising 
family.  The  last  service  which  he  attended  in 
the  New  Bern  Church,  before  he  sought  medical 
advice  in  New  York,  was  a  communion  service 
in  which  father  and  eon  and  mother  together  in 
that  blessed  and  holy  memorial  were  forming  a 
blessed  euchaiioi..  lot  oooifort  in  these 
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AN  IDEAL  EDUCATOR. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  papers  announce  the  death  of 
Professor  Jacob  Zuckerman  with  abundant  eulogy 
and  expressions  of  the  universal  sorrow  at  his 
loss.  No  man  has  done  more  for  popular  and 
practical  education  in  that  State  than  he.  His 
ideals  were  high,  his  methods  excellent,  and 
his  enthusiasm  mangetic  and  infectious.  He 
could  do  more  with  a  body  of  students,  men 
and  women,  in  rousing  every  force  and  evoking 
new  powers  and  ambitions,  than  is  possible  to 
most  instructors.  He  secured  the  embodiment 
of  the  idea  that  a  good  education  was  worth 
more  to  one  than  money,  and  he  filled  the  souls 
of  the  young  with  the  sacred  fire  that  burned  so 
steadily  and  strong  in  his.  It  was  the  opening 
of  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  any  youth  to  come 
under  his  instruction.  He  seemed  to  create  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  for  those  who  found 
this  inspiring  teacher.  Of  course  he  was  a  born 
teacher ;  for  such  men  are  not  made  by  even 
their  own  sy terns  of  education.-  And  now  after 
fifty  years  of  uninterrupted  activity  the  loss  of 
such  a  man  is  like  the  quenching  of  a  star. 
Brave,  bright  soul  !  Thou  shinest  to  day  in  a 
higher  sphere  ! 

Dr.  Zuckerman’s  erreat  work  was  in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  and  Normal  School.  More  than  any 
man,  he  was  entitled  to  bear  the  honors  of  such 
Englishmen  as  Arnold  of  Rugby.  His  students 
claimed  this  rank  for  him.  It  was  safe  to  con¬ 
fide  in  him,  to  come  close  to  him,  but  never  to 
presume  on  intimacy  to  escape  criticism  or  ex¬ 
cuse  inefficiency.  He  was  always  the  generous, 
high-minded  friend,  but  he  was  first  of  all  the 
master.  His  broad  views  of  life  and  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine,  were  never  indefinite  nor  reckless. 
It  was  perilous  to  assume  that  this  clear  thinker 
and  cheery  companion  would  tolerate  loose  no¬ 
tions  of  religion  and  revealed  truth.  There  was 
a  sharp,  quick  turn  that  broke  the  first  sugges¬ 
tion  of  doubt  in  the  supernatural  and  dashed  to 
pieces  any  theory  of  the  world  or  of  man  that 
took  God  out  of  touch  with  every  atom  or  inci¬ 
dent.  He  was  a  New  School  Presbyterian,  or 
life  long  friend  and  often  a  valued  contributor 
of  The  Evangelist;  and  his  relations  with  Chris¬ 
tians  of  every  name  were  cordial  and  confiden¬ 
tial  in  the  measure  of  their  loyalty  to  our  com¬ 
mon  Lord. 

The  best  work  of  Professor  Zuckerman  was 
done  in  Ashtabula  County,  because  it  was  the 
longest.  As  a  youth  he  took  the  lead  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters.  Men  like  Joshua  R.  Giddings, 
Benjamin  F.  Wade,  Darius  Cadwell  and  others 
equally  well  known,  recognized  his  gifts  and 
confided  in  his  judgment.  The  two  chief  pre¬ 
paratory  schools  in  that  county  owe  a  debt  to 
Dr.  Zuckerman  which  will  never  cease  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized.  His  name  will  be  cherished  as  a  leg¬ 
acy  above  ordinary  endowments  of  money;  and 
his  spirit  will  live  in  the  thousands  who  have 
profited  by  his  inborn  riches. 

Some  of  the  Bengal  papers  are  expressing  dis¬ 
appointment  because  Dr.  Barrows  has  thus  far 
presented  Christianity  in  so  positive  a  way  as 
the  only  divine  religion  given  for  the  whole 
human  race !  He  was  yet  to  speak  in  Poona  and 
other  places,  and  it  was  evidently  hoped  that  he 
would  concede  a  little  more  to  the  indigenous 
faiths  of  India ! 

The  grand  jury  in  their  report  to  Judge  Emery 
of  the  Erie  County  Court  last  week,  characterize 
the  new  law  of  the  State  which  remands  convicts 
to  idleness,  lest  they  might  compete  in  some  un¬ 
defined  way  with  voluntary  labor,  as  “a  vicious 
law.’’  The  language  is  none  too  strong,  and  it 
was  used  just  after  an  inspection  of  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  at  Buffalo,  and  the  sight  of  “over  800 
great,  strong,  healthy  men’’  kept  in  idleness  at 
an  expense  to  the  law  abiding  portion  of  the 
community  of  about  880,000  a  year  !  The  spec¬ 
tacle  there,  as  elswehere  in  the  State,  is  an  un¬ 
wonted  one,  which  calls  loudly  for  remedy. 
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THE  WINTER  WRECK. 

By  Rollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

The  sands  of  Quogue  took  hold  of  a  ship’s 
keel  the  other  day  and  held  her  fast,  not  once 
relenting,  while  the  waves  beat, her  hull  into 
fragments.  It  was  a  winter  gale  that  blew  with 
bitter  persistency  till  the  tragedy  was  wrought. 
There  were  sailors  in  the  rigging  and  life  savers 
on  the  shore;  yet  every  means  of  rescue  failed; 
the  gray  mist  and  spume  grew  terrible  as  the 
gloom  of  n'ght  and  despair  deepened  and  dark¬ 
ened  the  scene,  while  one  by  one  the  bodies  of 
doomed  men  were  driven  on  the  beach  to  be 
borne  tenderly  away  by  those  who  could  render 
no  earlier  effective  service.  When  it  was  all 
over  the  sea  went  down  and  the  moonlight 
gleamed  with  quiet  splendor  such  as  we  delight 
to  bathe  in  on  the  fair  still  nights  of  summer. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  winter  wreck;  it  is  the 
history  of  that  broken  fragment  of  a  ship’s  tim¬ 
bers  against  which  somebody  will  lean  to  rest, 
around  which  the  children  will  play  in  the  sun- 
warm  sands  in  the  coming  season.  So  the  chap¬ 
ters  of  human  life  hinge  together.  The  mystery 
of  one  of  them  gives  meaning  to  the  other. 
The  summer  fragment  of  the  ship  comes  here  to 
remind  us  of  the  winter’s  doings. 

For  most  of  the  world  the  seashore  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  rest  and  coolness  and  rejoicing..  That 
is  their  experience  of  the  sea.  They  know  the 
shore  only  in  the  summer.  There  is  poetry  in 
the  old  wreck  lying  out  there  in  the  sands,  and 
somebody  almost  daily  grows  somewhat  senti¬ 
mental  over  it  as  the  occasion  may  require.  Yet 
the  grip  of  those  ghastly.timbers  on  the  spirits 
of  the  summer  crowd  is  very  casual  and  easily 
escaped.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  study 
a  winter  wreck  on  any  day  of  summer.  The 
elements  of  verity  are  wanting.  One  who  goes 
to  the  shore  only  for  recreation,  who  chooses  his 
days  and  his  companionships,  who  flies  from  the 
cold  and  shuts  himself  up  in  town  during  the 
tempests,  is  incapable  of  a  true  interpretation  of 
the  signs,  found  in  his  easy  stroll,  of  the  stress 
and  terror  of  the  real  storm  struggle.  You  can 
fancy  such  a  man  wondering  how  any  life  could 
be  lost  in  such  a  place,  with  a  life-saving  station 
just  at  hand.  — — — — 

And  so  it  happens  that  we  have  such  a  mess 
of  summer  theology  talked  in  the  newspapers 
and  tossed  about  in  current  speech  that  tries  to 
be  flippant  while  seeming  profound.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  spiritual  life  are  treated  as  men  talk  of 
the  wreck  on  a  summer’s  day,  when  the  terrible 
thing  seems  rather  a  fanciful  sketch  that  some¬ 
one  has  drawn  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  Who 
saw  the  wreck  ?  Who  believes  in  the  pitiful  fate 
of  a  stranded  ship  ?  There  is  no  cry  in  the 
quiet  air;  the  last  sigh  of  a  soul  has  gone  with 
the  wintry  gale  ! 

It  is  also  true  that  most  men  who  claim  to 
know  the  sea  well ;  to  speak  of  it  in  the  most 
familiar  terms;  have  seen  it  only  in  the  “sea¬ 
son.”  If  you  ask  them  to  go  down  with  you  in 
winter  the  answer  is  a  shudder.  It  reminds  us 
of  a  criticism  of  a  pointed  sermon  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  “disagreeable”  ;  the  critic  felt  aggrieved 
that  intellectual  force  and  artistic  speech  should 
be  used  to  tell  plain  truth  that  hurt.  There  are 
many  to-day  who  think  of  the  honest  preacher  of 
punishment  for  sin,  as  of  the  ancient  mariner  on 
the  beach  who  tells  them  of  the  winter  wreck. 

And  yet  no  man  knows  the  sea  shore  who  has 
not  gone  down  to  it  often  in  the  depth  of  win¬ 
ter.  You  fancy  that  the  glory  of  summer  is  all 
in  June.  But  without  the  great  white  splendor 
of  this  winter  day,  the  greenest  landscape  would 
be  wanting.  It  is  not  an  artistic  contrast 
merely,  it  is  the  complimental  character  of  the 
two.  The  grandeur  of  our  manhood  is  to  grasp 
the  whole  truth;  and  the  joy  of  our  summer 
grows  along  with  and  underneath  the  glooms  of 
“Vinter.  Come,  Comrades,  let  us  not  be  afraid 
tT  be  truly  wise  ! 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Hastings  from  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  though  not,  I  am  glad  to  see  from  the  in¬ 
struction  of  Union  Seminary,  and  the  election 
of  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  mark  an  interest¬ 
ing  stage  in  the  progress  of  this  renowned  insti¬ 
tution.  Since  Union  was  old  and  large  enough 
to  have  the  office  of  President,  how  worthily 
that  position  has  been  filled.  Dr.  William 
Adams,  classmate  of  Daniel  Webster,  can  any 
one  who  heard  it  forget  his  sermon  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  death  of  the  great  statesman  ?  Dr. 
Adams  was  one  of  the  few  men  equal  to  all  occa¬ 
sions.  Everett’s  great  oration  on  the  character 
of  Washington  was  about  to  be  delivered  in  the 
Academy  of  Music.  George  Bancroft,  our  re¬ 
nowned  historian,  was  to  introduce  him  to  the 
audience.  Seven  thousand  people  were  assem¬ 
bled,  when  a  message  was  received  on  the  stage. 
that  Bancroft  must  disappoint  them.  There  was 
a  bustle  and  council,  when  it  was  insisted  that 
Dr.  Adams  should  All  the  gap.  His  “most  happy 
introduction”  was  the  almost  universal  comment, 
afterward,  by  all  who  heard  it.  William  Adams 
was  then  my  pastor,  not  my  teacher  in  Seminary 
studies.  But  how  gracefully  he  stepped  into 
those  duties,  and  how  nobly  he  discharged  themi 
Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  my  teacher  in  Church 
History,  was  his  eloquent  and  worthy  successor. 
Have  Boston  and  New  York  audiences  often 
heard  a  more  eloquent  man  on  platform  or  in 
pulpit  ?  And  then  Thomas  S.  Hastings  about 
whom  we  must  not  write  or  print  what  might  be 
said,  lest  it  should  “Praise  to  one’s  face.”  But 
the  succession  has  not_been  a  descending  grade. 

And  now  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  is  called 
from  his  large  and  influential,  and  fruitful 
charge  to  take  these  immense  responsibilities, 
and  enough  has  come  to  me  one  way  and  another 
of  hie  abilities  and  his  work  to  justify  the  aug¬ 
ury,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  in  calling  him, 
and  the  large  and  devoted  congregation  in  the  ! 
sacriflce  of  yielding  him,  have  made  no  mistake. 
When  I  saw  that  he  was  to  be  called  to  that 
position,  I  said  “Now  for  some  flaw  in  his  ortho¬ 
doxy”  !  And  in  some  eyes  perhaps,  the  end  may 
justify  the  means. 

I  rejoice  in  the  independent  position  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  It  now  has  the  identical 
position  which  it  had  when  Edward  Robinson, 
and  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  and  Henry  B.  Smith, 
and  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  and  Charles  S.  Dun¬ 
ning  were  my  beloved  teachers  in  its  walls.  It 
can  afford  to  wait  for  the  verdict  which  reposes 
in  ten  thousand  intelligent  hearts,  and  which 
is  sure  to  become  pronounced  history.  May  the 
splendid  enlargement  and  equipment,  with  mag¬ 
nificent  buildings,  which  have  been  added  since 
those  good  old  days,  betoken  that  prosperous 
future,  in  which  well  balanced  and  free  scholar¬ 
ship,  shall  build  as  in  the  past,  and  as  now, 
evangelical  and  Presbyterian  faith  upon  those 
splendid  foundations.  E.  L.  H. 

Tuscola,  III. 


The  Bombay  Dnyanodaya  of  January  28th 
comes  to  hand  blue  with  the  vapors  of  fumigation. 
As  regards  the  deaths  in  that  city  by  the  plague, 
it  quite  discredits  the  daily  olScial  returns,  but 
not  those  made  up  by  The  Times  of  India,  which 
paper  eliminates  “from  the  total  number  of 
deaths  that  have  been  recorded  from  all  diseases 
during  the  last  seventeen  weeks  the  mortality 
from  all  causes,  except  plague,  equivalent  to  that 
from  the  same  causes  during  the  corresponding 
weeks  in  the  previous  flve  years.”  According 
to  this  estimate  there  have  been  about  ten  thou¬ 
sand  deaths  from  the  plague  in  Bombay  since 
August  last,  when  it  flrst  appeared,  though  it 
was  not  yet  ofiBcially  recognized.  By  this  show¬ 
ing  the  greatest  mortality  (1484)  was  during  the 
week  ending  December  29th. 


PROMISE. 

The  Lord  of  us  all  takes  in  His  hand 
The  leaden  hammer  called  Anguish, 

And  beats  on  the  hearts 
Of  His  people 

To  try  them,  if  they  be  strong 
In  His  hope,  in  His  peace,  in  His  love. 

And  to  each  one  He  speaks 
If  they  listen — 

“  I  am  with  thee,  so  be 
Not  discouraged; 

Only  those  whom  I  love 

Do  I  chasten,  and  when 

Thy  small,  painful  years  shall  have  ended 

And  thou  seest  before  thee 

The  glorious  light. 

The  plan  and  purpose  of  life, 

Then  shalt  thou  see  that 

The  leaden  hammer  called  Anguish 

Is  My  infinite  Question, 

Which  is  put  to  the  souls  of  men; 

And  if  ye  answer.  My  children. 

With  unmurmuring,  loving  submission, 

Then  will  I  lead  you  each 
Home  by  the  hand, 

Into  ineffable  joy.” 

BIBLE  PRESENTATION  AT  WEST  POINT. 

Last  Tuesday  was  an  interesting  day  at  West 
Point.  Every  year  the  graduating  class  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Ladies’  Union  Mission  School 
Association,  aided  by  the  American  Tract  So¬ 
ciety,  with  a  nice  Teacher’s  Bible ;  Tuesday  was 
the  day  appointed  for  this  year’s  presentation. 
All  the  cadets,  two  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
were  present.  The  graduating  class  numbers 
sixty-eight. 

The  gathering  was  at  4.15  in  the  chapel.  The 
new  Chaplain,  Rev.  Mr.  Shipman,  presided,  and 
the  services  were  opened  by  the  singing  of  the 
hymn,  “Stand  up,  stand  up  for  Jesus,”  followed 
by  the  reading  of  Scriptures  and  prayer.  Rev. 
Dr.  Huntington,  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  New 
York  city,  made  the  presentation  address,  which 
was  admirable  and  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention.  He  explained  why  the  Bible,  which 
is  the  Gospel  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  men,  should  be  given  to  the  soldier,  who  is 
the  representative  of  war,  by  saying'that  in  no 
other  book  in  the  world  is  force  so  conspicuous 
as  in  the  Bible;  only  it  is  force  under  divine 
guidance  and  restraint. 

The  Bible  reveals  a  God  all  powerful,  but  also 
all  wise  and  just;  not  a  God  of  mere  brute  force, 
but  of  force  ordered  and  tempered  by  mercy. 
Force,  unless  controlled  by  equity  and  righteous¬ 
ness,  is  tyranny. 

When  the  soldiers  came  to  John  the  Baptist 
and  asked  him,  “What  shall  we  do  ?”  he  did  not 
tell  them  to  quit  their  occupation,  but  instead 
said,  “Do  violence  to  no  man.”  Force  is  not 
violence.  The  soldier  will  find  in  this  book  the 
beet  ingredients  of  true  manhood.  As  he  can 
carry  few  books  to  his  distant  post,  this  should 
be  the  one  book  never  thrown  away  or  never  left 
behind  to  lighten  luggage.  At  the  close  of  the 
address  the  Bibles  were  presented. 

Colonel  Ernst,  the  Superintendent  of  the  poet 
was  among  the  interested  and  attentive  listen¬ 
ers.  There  were  also  several  of  the  professors 
present  and  a  number  of  ladies.  The  chapel 
itself  is  an  interesting  place.  One  side  is  de¬ 
voted  to  memorials  of  Revolutionary  heroes  and 
the  other  sides  to  those  who  were  prominent  in 
the  war  with  Mexico.  On  the  Revolutionary 
side  are  also  a  number  of  old  flags  captured  from 
Great  Britain  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  young  men  may 
make  this  book  “The  man  of  their  counsel  and 
the  guide  of  their  youth.” 

The  fund  for  the  purchase  of  these  Bibles  is 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  and  a  Committee  from  that  Society  is 
always  present  at  the  presentation.  This  year 
the  Committee  consisted  of  the  Rev.  G.  L. 
Shearer,  D.  D. ,  and  Mr.  Peter  Carter, 
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ALBANY  COLLEGE,  OREGON. 

By  Rev.  A.  Parke  Burgess,  D.D. 

A  few  months  ago  there  appeared  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  an  account  of  the  brave  and  struggling 
College  at  Albany,  Oregon,  the  only  Colleee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  cause  of  Presbyterian  education  in 
the  great  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  adjacent 
region.  Becoming  interested  in  it,  years  ago, 
from  the  fact  that  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessors,  Dr.  Lee,  is  a  daughter  of  the  Newark 
Church,  and  sister  of  one  of  its  elders,  Mr. 
Louis  Fortmiller,  I  took  special  pains  w’hen  at 
the  Portland  Assembly  to  ascertain  all  that  was 
possible  respecting  its  history,  its  resources,  the 
quality  of  its  workers  and  its  work,  and  the  need 
for  its  continuance  and  endowment,  as  one  of 
the  forces  of  our  Church  in  the  evangelization  of 
the  Northwest.  My  interest  in  it  became  very 
positive,  and  has  been  justified  by  the  record 
made  by  the  institution  since  then. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  Dr.  Lee  was  elected 
to  the  vacant  Presidency,  and  after  hesitation, 
consultation  and  much  prayer,  became  convinced 
that  duty  called  him  to  the  arduous  task  of  lead- 
orship,  in  what  seemed  at  that  time  little  less 
than  a  forlorn  hope. 

The  College  had  fallen  in  debt  to  the  amount 
of  perhaps  twelve  hundred  dollars ;  this  indebt¬ 
edness  was  becoming  over-due,  and  proceedings 
of  foreclosure  were  about  to  be  commenced. 
Some  factional  and  sectional  opposition  existed, 
and  the  hard  times  were  just  entering  the  period 
of  greatest  severity.  Added  to  the  indebtedness, 
was  a  pressing  need  for  larger  accommodations, 
in  the  way  of  dormitories,  and  various  facili¬ 
ties  for  College  work.  But  to  offset  these  dis¬ 
couragements  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  friends 
of  the  College,  the  devotion  and  ability  of  its 
teachers,  the  Providential  favor  which  had 
marked  its  past  history,  and  the  evident  call,  in 
that  vast  field,  for  its  continued  maintenance. 

Dr.  Lee  began  his  work  in  the  season  of  1895. 
At  that  hour,  the  College  was  in  straits  which 
awakened  painful  solicitude.  The  debt  of  over 
Sll.OOO  must  be  provided  for,  and  only  by  many 
personal  sacrifices  could  the  faculty  be  continued 
in  their  places.  But  courage  and  determination 
were  equal  to  the  crisis.  The  College  Board 
gave  Dr.  Lee  a  commission  to  go  out  and  gather 
funds.  He  went  on  this  disagreeable  mission. 
Persons  who  had  not  been  in  sympathy  with  the 
institution  were  won  over  to  its  support,  and 
gave  assurance  of  aid.  All  factional  feeling  was 
allayed,  and  the  ranks  were  closed  up.  During 
the  year,  in  addition  to  his  labors  in  the  Col¬ 
lege,  Dr.  Lee  secured  in  Oregon  between  85,000 
and  80,000.  In  the  little  city  of  Albany,  the 
most  liberal  interest  was  shown.  Half  of  the 
money  was  paid  down,  and  went  to  reduce  in 
debtedness,  and  afford  present  relief.  The  bal¬ 
ance  was  placed  under  the  condition  that  the 
whole  of  the  indebtedness  should  be  raised. 
Hence,  at  present,  some  three  to  four  thousand 
dollars  is  waiting  upon  this  contingency,  and 
the  Board  of  the  College  are  anxious  to  receive 
enough,  speedily,  to  secure  to  them  the  whole 
amount,  and  lift  the  long- felt  burden  of  debt. 

To  compass  this  end.  President  Lee  has  again 
been  forced  out,  with  the  commission  of  his 
Board,  and  under  certain  carefully  made  re¬ 
strictions  from  the  Board  of  Aid,  and  with 
these  a  most  hearty  endorsement  and  com¬ 
mendation  from  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Ray,  he  is 
now  in  New  Y'ork  State.  The  “grass  will  not 
grow  under  his  feet.”  The  essence  of  the  true 
Western  “hustler”  is  in  his  bones  and  marrow. 
Sensitive  to  anything  shading  the  least  toward 
discourtesy,  or  undue  importunity,  or  annoyance 
of  churches  and  pastors,  he  nevertheless  will 
not  be  the  man  to  refuse  aid  of  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  form  for  his  loved  College,  when  it 
comes  legitimately  within  his  reach.  Pastors 
and  churches  that  wish  to  see  him,  or  hear 
from  him,  or  assist  his  enterprise,  will  not  find 
it  difficult  to  do  so.  His  headquarters  will  be 


in  Newark,  with  the  family  of  his  wife;  but 
while  this  is  his  center,  his  circumference  will  be 
wherever  he  sees  a  dollar,  coming  his  way. 

Last  year  the  attendance  was  up  to  the  fullest 
capacity  of  the  College ;  and  this  year  it  brings 
evidence  of  rapidly  growing  prosperity.  The 
number  seeking  entrance  is  in  excess  of  the  ut¬ 
most  limit  of  accommodation.  The  preparatory 
department  is  fiourishing,  and  an  important  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  work  being  done. 

In  the  College  is  a  brass  band  of  thirty 
pieces,  and  so  enthusiastic  are  the  students  for 
the  success  of  their  beloved  President  that  when 
he  took  leave  of  them  they  marched  to  the  sta¬ 
tion,  led  by  the  band,  and  sent  him  away  with 
the  Chautauqua  salute,  and  numberless  hearty 
benedictions. 

The  Evangelist  is  good  enough  for  almost  any 
good  thing  that  can  be  named;  and  if  so  good 
as  to  place  before  its  readers  this  second  appeal 
for  a  noble  child  of  the  Church,  it  will  see,  if 
its  vision  is  long  enough,  that  body  of  students, 
m  the  “valley  of  the  Willamette,”  in  view  of 
the  white-capped  Cascades,  waving  their  joyful 
salute  once  more,  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude. 


WHAT  AUBURN  STANDS  FOR. 

Our  several  Theological  Seminaries  have  much 
in  common,  while  yet  there  is  nothing  like  a 
stereotyped  uniformity  about  them.  Each  has 
its  characteristic  type  and  excellence,  partly  due 
to  environment  and  partly  to  other  causes  closely 
connected  with  its  history  and  dominating 
spirit.  While  several  of  our  Seminaries  are  yet 
too  recent  to  boast  these  marks  of  individuality, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  family  resemblance, 
there  is  not  one  of  our  older  institutions  but  has 
them.  It  is  to  be  said  of  Auburn  that  she  has 
never  been  boastful  of  her  quality,  nor  yet  at 
all  ashamed  of  it.  We  find  it  well  set  forth  in 
the  initial  number  of  “The  Auburn  Seminary 
Review.”  The  following  is  not  exhaustive  of 
the  subject,  but  will  be  read  with  approval  by 
all  interested : 

Auburn  has  been  somewhat  modest  and  re¬ 
tiring,  and  yet  there  is  no  seminary  in  this  con- 
itnent  that  stands  for  just  what  Auburn  does, 
and  that  is  more  truly  representative  of  impor¬ 
tant  ideas.  When  the  question  was  before  the 
Presbyteries,  many  years  ago,  the  men  who 
founded  Auburn  voted  against  having  only  one 
seminary  for  the  whole  Church.  They  found 
themselves  in  the  minority.  Then  they  joined 
with  the  majority  in  establishing  Princeton, 
and  in  suppporting  that  honored  institution. 
Afterwards,  with  the  approval  of  the  General 
Assembly,  they  organized  a  seminary  under  local, 
synodical  and  presbyterial  control,  providing 
for  boards  of  direction,  which  should  be  elected 
by  the  Presbyteries,  and  should  not  be  self- 
perpetuating  bodies.  Thus  the  Seminary  was 
brought  into  close  relations  with  the  churches  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  it  still  remains  there. 
These  Auburn  men  of  1820,  as  President  Booth 
said  in  his  inaugural  address  were  “devout, 
liberty -loving,  evangelical  men.  They  believed 
in  the  rights  of  conscience.  They  were  independ¬ 
ent  and  courageous.  From  the  first  hour,  they 
were  students  of  the  Word  of  God.  Analyses  of 
the  water  of  life  were  made  in  their  own  labora¬ 
tory,  which  soon  gained  a  reputation  for  honest 
work.  Attempts  to  compel  them  to  accept  the 
analyses  of  other  laboratories  were  resisted. 
Charges  of  carelessness,  or  of  unfaithfulness,  or 
of  error  were  met  by  statements  of  belief — The 
Auburn  Declaration — that  became  the  Magna 
Charta  of  one  of  the  most  impressive  movements 
of  modern  times.  Excision  in  1837  was  followed 
by  grand  years  of  self-sacrifice,  revivals,  and 
missionary  enthusiasm,  which  issued  in  an  ap¬ 
proval  of  The  Auburn  Declaration  by  the  General 
Assembly  (O.  S.,)  minutes  1869,  pp,  658-665. 

Thus  Auburn  may  be  said  to  stand  for  a  cour¬ 
age  which  cares  more  for  truth  than  for  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  which  proposes  to  speak  the  truth,  as 


the  Holy  Spirit  leads  to  its  apprehension  in  the 
Divine  Word.  Auburn  stands,  also,  for  a  tolera¬ 
tion,  which  respects  the  opinions  of  other  Christ¬ 
ians,  and  which  insists  that  its  own  opinions 
shall  be  tolerated ;  which  believes  that  the 
Church  is  large  enough  to  hold,  and  in  peace, 
many  schools  of  inquiry  and  of  thought;  which 
is  convinced  that  they  who  love  the  Lord  should 
compose  their  differences  by  prayer  and  con¬ 
ference,  rather  than  by  charges,  discipline,  and 
votes.  Auburn  stands  for  a  catholicity  which 
discovers  a  brother  in  every  Christian.  Auburn 
stands  for  consecration,  for  a  practical  ministry, 
for  the  camp  and  the  battlefield.  Auburn  stands 
for  an  intelligent  loyalty  to  the  standards  and 
discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Those 
standards,  in  their  ‘essential  and  necessary 
truths,  ’  are  heartily  approved.  That  discipline, 
so  far  as^it  is  constitutional  and  just,  is  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  accepted  But  the  standards  are  not 
infallible,  as  the  Word  of  God  is,  and  the  disci¬ 
pline  is  sometimes  sadly  human.  When  there  is 
a  recognition  of  any  departure  from  the  tenets  of 
righteousness  and  love,  Auburn,  true  to  the 
honored  past,  must  be  always  on  the  side  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  of  equity,  believing  ever,  as  an 
honored  citizen  of  this  community,  the  Hon. 
William  H.  Seward,  once  said,  that  there  is  ‘a 
higher  law  to  which  every  human  interpretation 
and  enactment  must  bow.  ’  Thus,  there  is  an 
Auburn  thought,  and  an  Auburn  spirit,  and  an 
Auburn  history,  which  are  the  precious  legacy 
of  an  illustrious  past.  In  harmony  with  the 
“Auburn  Idea,”  is  “The  Aim  of  the  Course,” 
which  is  stated  in  these  words:  “The  Auburn 
curriculum  is  selected  on  the  theory  that  a  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  is  not  mainly  a  university  de¬ 
partment  for  specialists  in  certain  branches  of 
study,  but  a  training  school  to  prepare  men  for 
the  actual  work  of  the  ministry.  It  aims  to  give 
the  student  a  general  view  of  theological  science 
in  its  various  branches;  to  furnish  him  thor¬ 
oughly  in  knowledge  and  discipline  in  the  points 
that  are  more  directly  connected  with  his  duties 
in  the  pastorate ;  to  prepare  him  with  a  sound 
foundation  for  any  special  studies  which  he  may 
have  a  call  to  pursue ;  and  to  afford  him  such 
facilities  for  special  studies  as  may  be  consistent 
with  these  other  aims.”  That  is  to  say.  Auburn 
stands  for  a  practical,  earnest,  evangelical,  soul¬ 
saving  ministry:  a  ministry,  that  knows  what  to 
do,  and  how  to  do  it. 


IS  IT  IN  YOUR  HANDS? 

Somewhere,  in  the  hands  of  one  or  more  of 
His  stewards,  the  Lord  has  money  that  is  sorely 
needed  just  now  in  His  service.  There  is  at 
this  moment  a  trained  nurse  ready  to  answer  a 
call  from  the  mission  in  Western  India.  There 
is  a  woman  doctor  fully  equipped  for  work  on 
a  mission  field  where  a  medical  missionary  is 
called  for,  she  having  acquired  her  profession 
entirely  with  this  aim  in  view.  There  is  a  mis¬ 
sionary’s  daughter  waiting  to  go  to  Brazil  for 
special  work  under  her  father’s  care,  for  which 
she  has  fitted  herself — these  merely  to  fill  vacan¬ 
cies. 

All  these,  besides  other  candidates  of  great 
promise  await  the  securing  of  funds  for  outfit, 
passage,  and  salary.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  will  appoint  them,  the  Woman’s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  will  sendt  hem  out  with  great 
gladness,  if  the  funds  can  he  found. 

Are  they  in  your  hands  ?  Perhaps  you  have 
bonds,  securities,  investments,  in  bank  or  Trust 
Company,  in  stocks  or  estates,  far  beyond  your 
need.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  call 
was  louder  for  the  Lord’s  money  to  be  brought 
from  its  store  houses  and  hiding  places  of  every 
kind,  to  do  the  Master’s  work  on  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  ground. 

If  you  are  already  pledged,  to  the  extent  of 
your  conscientious  giving,  to  aid  in  supporting 
some  work  or  worker,  we  do  not  ask  you  to 
make  any  change.  But  we  beg  you  to  look  more 
closely  at  your  possessions,  and  let  the  cry  of 
the  needy,  Christless  ones  fill  your  ears :  then 
answer  to  your  own  self,  and  if  possible  to  us, 
the  question,  “is  the  money  so  greatly  needed  in 
7/i«  hands  ?” 

Response  may  be  made  to  Mrs.  J,  M.  Fish- 
bum,  Treasurer  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  1,334  Chestnut  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 
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I^K.  ABBOTT  OX  THE  OLD  TESTAMEX'l  and  instead  of  being  the  actual  outpouring  of  KEAIMUSTMEXT. 


My  Dear  Dr.  Field:  The  position  taken  b\ 
Dr.  Abbott  in  regard  to  some  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  has  awakened  a  general  interest 
throughout  the  country  that  has  reached  even  to 
us  down  in  Texas  at  “the  Forks  of  the  creek,” 
or  “in  the  bresh, ”  as  they  say  here.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  it  we  have  fewer  books  than  you  at 
the  North,  that  we  cling  more  to  the  one  dear 
Old  Book,  that  is  above  all  others  in  our  minds 
and  hearts,  so  much  so  that  if  a  minister  should 
take  up  its  Old  Testament  narratives  in  a  light, 
jocular  vein,  even  in  out  services  in  our  school- 
house.  he  could  hardly  come  a  second  time  and 
meet  with  a  comfortable  reception.  So  that  it 
is  perhaps  well,  that  if  this  thing  must  be  done, 
it  should  be  done  in  city  pulpits,  where  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  safe.  As  a  gray  haired  old  rural  member 
among  us  said:  “I  love  my  Bible  better  than  I 
love  my  mother,  and  I  wouldn’t  answer  for  my¬ 
self  or  for  the  man  in  the  desk  who  should  rail 
at  one  or  the  other.”  So  I  send  you  a  few  lines 
from  “the  bresh.” 

In  your  extract  from  The  Independent  in  your 
columns  of  the  Religious  Press,  Dr.  Abbott  lays 
special  stress  on  the  narratives  of  Daniel  and 
Jonah,  and  assumes  that  these  were  never  in¬ 
tended  as  statements  of  fact,  but  as  allegories. 
As  we  hereon  “the  outskirts”  are  far  away  from 
a  library  of  standard  authorities,  we  would  ask 
Dr.  Abbott  his  authority  for  this  statement? 
The  narratives  are  given  with  all  appearance  of 
simple  history,  as  much  so  as  the  accounts  of  the 
captivity  in  Babylon  and  the  return  to  Jerusalem. 
Where  then  is  the  proof  of  these  being  merely 
parables  or  allegories  ?  If  Dr.  Abbott  he  his 
own  authority,  that  ends  the  matter  for  him, 
but  it  is  nothing  for  xis;  in  that  which  is 
supernatural  and  part  of  an  inspired  work,  one 
man’s  authority  is  as  good  as  another’s  and  all 
are  impertinent. 

Is  it  to  the  fiery  furnace  he  objects?  that  He 
who  makes  “His  ministers  a  flame  of  fire.”  may 
not  also  make  a  flame  of  fire  His  minister;  may 
not  order  His  own  work  of  one  nature,  that  it 
shall  not  consume  His  work  of  another  nature, 
nor  even  leave  its  “smell”  upon  them? 

Or  is  it  to  the  lion’s  den  and  the  deliverance 
there  ?  Is  the  objection  that  whereas,  in  the 
very  flower  and  fruitage  of  civilization  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1897,  a  den  of  lions  would  not 
make  three  mouthfuls  of  a  minister  in  Brooklyn, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
would  do  less  to  a  mere  Hebrew  youth  six 
hundred  years  or  so  before  He  came  who  brought 
light  into  the  world,  that  has  shone  on  and  on 
through  all  the  centuries  till  it  has  culminated 
in  men  that  are  a  thousand  times  more  worth 
saving  from  lions  than  a  young  Jew  at  a  heathen 
court  ?  Is  this  the  objection  ? 

Or  is  it  to  the  wondrous  scene  at  the  end, 
and  the  burning  finger  writing  on  the  wall, 
“Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  tJpharsin?”  Why,  aside 
from  the  believer,  the  mere  natural  man  resents 
the  objection  which  would  relegate  to  fable  the 
wondrous  scene  which  has  immortalized  art, 
and  which  art  has  immortalized,  and  which 
stands  forth  for  all  time  a  divine  warning  against 
royal  profligacy  and  perverted  rule?  Again,  we 
ask  Dr.  Abbott  for  his  authority  that  all  this 
w’as  myth  and  fable. 

Then,  as  to  Jonah.  The  Doctor,  it  seems,  is 
at  one  with  the  whale  in  this,  that  neither  of 
them  could  swallow  Jonah.  Which,  as  Mr. 
Weller  would  say,  ‘is  a  mercy.”  As  in  the  case 
of  Daniel,  if  it  be  allegory,  then  the  noble  prayer 
of  a  noble  soul  is  fiction  also.  So  with  Jonah, 
if  all  be  allegory,  that  sublime  prayer  of  the  re¬ 
pentant  prophet  from  his  living  tomb  is  fiction. 


a  human  soul  in  its  extremity  to  God,  becomes, 
as  mere  imagination,  nearly  akin  to  irreverence 
and  blasphemy. 

But  more  decisive  than  all  else  are  the  words 
of  Christ  himself.  “-\8  Jonah  was  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  whale’s  belly,  so  shall 
the  Son  of  Man  be  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  heart  of  the  earth.”  “The  men  of  Nine 
vah  shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this  generation, 
and  shall  condemn  it,  because  they  repented  at 
the  preaching  of  Jonas,  and,  behold,  a  greater 
than  Jonas  is  here.”  Ninevah  was  a  fact  his¬ 
torically:  its  men  were  a  fact;  the  preaching 
was  a  fact;  the  repentance  was  a  fact;  but  Johas 
was  a  fiction,  and  the  book  is  an  allegory  ! 

As  to  the  entombment,  we  are  aware  of  the 
ways  it  is  met  with  and  the  very  reference  to 
them  is  painful.  It  is  urged  by  some  that  the 
Saviour  referred  to  the  tradition  accepted  by  his 
nation  for  illustration,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fact 
indeed.  Suppose  that  the  story  of  Sinbad  the 
sailor  had  been  in  existence  at  that  time,  or  that 
of  Robinson  Crusoe;  is  it  possible  to  believe 
that  Jesus  would  illustrate  the  most  momentous 
miracle  of  all  the  ages,  on  which  was  to  rest  the 
entire  superstruction  of  Christianity,  and  around 
which  were  to  gather  all  the  truths  he  had 
taught  before,  by  Sinbad’s  days  and  nights  in 
the  valley  of  diamonds,  or  Crusoe’s  life  in  his 
cave,  while  stricken  with  fever?  And  yet,  if  the 
swallowing  of  Jonah  be  fabulous,  it  is  a  more 
monstrous  fable  and  more  unfit  for  the  illustra¬ 
tion  than  anything  in  Sinbad  or  Crusoe !  Or, 
it  is  said — and  here  we  tread  painfully  while  re¬ 
peating  it — that  Jesus  spoke  in  the  limitations 
of  actual  knowledge  laid  on  His  incarnate  nature, 
as  where  he  says,  “The  Son  knoweth  not  the 
day  and  hour  of  His  coming.”  Ihe  one  reason¬ 
ing  shocks  our  common  sense ;  the  other  our 
reverence  for  the  Son  of  God.  But  this  far  have 
the  rejectors  of  the  supernatural  gone,  in  their 
purpose  to  eliminate  that  element  in  applying  to 
Scripture  the  canons  of  literary  criticism. 

JosHLA  Cooke. 

Cleburne,  Texas,  Feb.  18'  1897. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PRES¬ 
BYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Editor  Evangelist. —Dear  Sir. — I  take  it  for 
granted  that  your  readers  will  be  interested  to 
learn  what  steps  were  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Education  to  make  the  limited  income  at  its 
disposal  this  jear  go  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
direction  of  maintaining  the  work  of  ministerial 
education  in  an  efficient  condition.  The  steps 
were  these.  It  accepted  the  men  who  hold  over 
from  last  year,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  appropria¬ 
tion,  to  the  number  of  741.  It  accepted  no  new 
men  until  early  in  November,  when  the  limited 
number  of  1G5  were  enrolled  to  receive  scholar¬ 
ship  aid  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  dollars :  all 
that  the  prospective  income  of  the  Board  would 
warrant.  Even  so  small  an  amount  was  most 
welcome  to  our  hard-pressed  candidates ;  but  at 
least  as  much  again  should  be  added  to  it  in 
April. 

The  Spanish,  German,  and  negro  candidates 
are  particularly  in  need.  Many  toiled  all  sum¬ 
mer  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  found  the 
times  so  bad  that  they  had  little  or  nothing  to 
show  for  their  labor  when  the  school  and  College 
sessions  began  in  the  fall.  The  problem  they  are 
trying  in  much  anxiety  to  solve  is  how  to  ven¬ 
ture  to  stay  to  the  end  of  the  sessions  without 
incurring  a  constantly  increasing  debt  for  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life. 

Those  who  love  young  men  and  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  struggles  to  get  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  the  holy  ministry  will 
be  glad  to  help  them  out  of  their  dilemma. 
The  treasurer  of  the  Board  will  be  their  happy 
agent  if  they  will  give  him  the  opportunity.  I 
am  very  truly  yours,  Edw'ard  B.  Hoixie, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  February,  1897. 


By  Henry  E.  Butler.D.D. 

Political  circles  and  commercial  doings  have- 
furnished  a  good  many  words  in  recent  times 
that  are  equally  valuable  in  religious  matters. 
The  word  readjustment  is  one  of  them. 

The  whole  country  is  passing  through  a  process 
of  readjustment.  The  conditions  of  living  are 
so  changing,  that  by  a  process  of  compulsion 
our  conduct,  our  thought,  our  whole  manner  of 
life  is  being  reconstructed.  The  man  who  ten 
years  ago  had  invested  the  slow  savings  of  years 
in  lands,  or  stocks,  or  bonds,  and  supposed  that 
by  this  time  the  assured  income  would  enable 
him  to  rest  somewhat  from  his  labors,  now  finds 
that  the  depreciation  in  values  has  gone  on  so 
rapidly,  that  he  is  obliged  to  readjust  himself  to 
the  prospect  of  more  work,  instead  of  less,  and 
the  day  of  rest  to  which  he  had  so  confidently 
looked  must  now  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  farmer’s  wife  who  is  selling  her  butter  for 
nine  cents  per  pound,  and  her  eggs  for  ten  cents 
a  dozen,  cannot  buy  the  new  dress  which  she 
was  anticipating  when  these  articles  were  twenty 
and  fifteen.  Her  husband  will  do  his  ploughing 
t^is  spring  a  little  less  buoyantly  than  he  did 
ten  years  ago,  when  he  placed  the  mortgage  on 
his  farm  which  he  then  confidently  thought  ho 
should  be  able  to  pay  in  much  less  than  ten 
years.  He  has  worked  hard  all  the  years  and  it 
does  not  contribute  to  his  comfort  to  think  that 
he  could  buy  equally  as  good  a  farm  now  for 
what  he  owes  on  this.  He  is  being  readjusted 
and  the  process  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  The 
small  dealers  in  wares  of  the  various  sorts  which 
are  necessary  to  human  comfort  are  trying  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  great  department  stores, 
and  the  process  is  not  pleasant  to  them  either. 
The  day  laborers  are  adjusting  themselves  to 
lower  wages,  the  men  who  are  living  on  accu¬ 
mulations  to  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  while  the 
whole  nation  is  adjusting  itself  to  new  financial 
ideas,  new  methods  of  business,  new  forces  used 
for  the  work  of  man,  new  agencies  by  which 
human  contrivance  attempts  to  realize  its  larg¬ 
est  ideals. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  religious  ma¬ 
chinery  shares  in  this  general  process  ?  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  more  sermons  have  probably 
been  preached  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
than  ever  before  in  the  same  period  ?  Is  it 
strange  that  the  old  foundations  are  being  reex¬ 
amined  with  great  persistence  and  with  some 
apparent  irreverence  ?  Our  benevolent  agencies 
are  sending  out  a  great  wail  of  distress  over 
their  diminished  incomes.  Is  it  so  very  strange 
that  they  share  in  the  same  process  which  is 
going  on  so  thoroughly  in  all  other  spheres  and 
are  compelled,  just  as  many  a  man  is  in  his  own 
private  business,  to  face  the  disagreeable  neces¬ 
sity  of  paring  down  expenses  to  meet  the  dimin¬ 
ished  receipts.  It  is  a  sad  disagreeable  fact 
which  we  have  to  face.  The  amount  of  money 
given  to  the  work  of  the  churches  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  is  shamefully  small.  But  “it  is  a  fact, 
and  not  a  theory,”  which  confronts  us. 

Must  we  not,  and  ought  we  not  at  once  to 
readjust  the  whole  scale  of  expenses  from  the 
Secretaries  in  their  offices,  to  the  missionaries 
and  pastors  in  the  field,  to  a  reduced  scale  of 
living.  I  am  convinced  that  this  should  be 
resolutely  and  immediately  undertaken.  Minis¬ 
ters,  Churches,  Professors,  Secretaries.  Agen¬ 
cies  of  all  sorts,  should  be  reconstructed  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  reconstruction  going  on  elsewhere. 
A  cheaper  office  for  the  official  work,  a  cheaper 
clerK  for  the  clerical  department,  a  saving  of 
little  details  precisely  such  as  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  are  now  practicing  in  the  rural  districts, 
this  is  coming  and  we  may  as  well  begin  at  once 
if  we  have  not  already  begun  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  the  disagreeable  order  of  things. 

Perhaps,  too,  our  faith,  and  energy,  and  zeal, 
need  reconstructing.  Perhaps  our  confidence  in 
an  ever  present  Helper  in  our  time  of  need 
should  be  enlarged.  Possibly  we  have  been 
looking  at  the  gold  and  silver  which  is  visible, 
to  the  eye,  and  have  forgotten  the  God  who  has 
positively  told  us  that  the  silver  and  the  gold 
belong  to  Him. 

Readjustment  on  all  the  various  lines,  that  is 
our  necessity. 


March  i,  1897. 
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The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Especially  in  Relation  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Israel  and  of  the  Early  Church.  By 
George  Adam  Smith.  D.D. .  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis.  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow.  With  Six  Maps. 
Seventh  Thousand.  With  Additions,  Cor¬ 
rections  and  New  Index  of  Scripture  Refer¬ 
ences.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  and 
Son.  1897.  83. 

When  this  work  first  appeared  we  welcomed  it 
eagerly,  as  precisely  meeting  a  very  importunate 
need.  Now  after  more  than  two  years  of  con¬ 
stant  use,  it  is  a  delight  to  welcome  this  revised 
and  improved  fourth  edition,  and  to  urge  upon 
all  Bible  students,  lay  as  well  as  clerical,  to  add 
it  to  their  library.  Palestine  has  long  been  rec¬ 
ognized  to  be  the  Fifth  Gospel.  Under  Dr. 
Smith’s  illuminating  treatment  it  has  become 
the  key  to  the  Old  Testament  enigma,  clearing 
up  many  of  its  intricacies,  making  plain  the 
possibility  of  many  statements  that  once  seemed 
well  nigh  impossible,  and  throwing  a  fiood  of 
light  upon  many  passages  that  had  seemed  hope¬ 
lessly  dark. 

Dr.  Smith  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  scholar ;  he 
has  looked  upon  Palestine  in  that  light  of  im 
agination  which  alone  can  make  the  past  present 
and  restore  the  old  places  with  no  need  of  help 
from  the  explorers’  spade.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  the  Bible  student  has  much  to  hope 
from  archaeological  research,  but  this  book  shows 
how  the  mere  topography,  the  country  as  it  now 
stands,  with  its  mountains,  plains,  glens,  its 
rivers  and  its  deserts,  yields  up  the  secrets  of 
the  lung  past  when  once  it  is  interrogated  by  a 
mind  richly  stirred  with  the  history  of  that 
past  and  in  full  command  of  all  its  own  treas¬ 
ures.  This  is  the  description  of  Dr.  Smith’s 
mind.  There  is  no  hill  or  valley,  plain  or 
stream,  no  ancient  highway  or  mountain  foot¬ 
path,  that  does  not  awake  into  life  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  all  that  has  ever  transpired  there 
from  the  early  days  when  the  Canaanite  was  in 
the  land,  down  to  the  Crusading  times  and  even 
to  Napoleon’s  campaigns.  Every  important  spot 
becomes  the  scene  of  a  story  whose  beginnings 
are  in  the  long  past  and  its  outcome  perhaps 
only  yesterday.  .\nd  the  story  is  told  with  such 
animation,  sympathy  and  genuine  reverence  as 
very  few  story  writers  can  command. 

Dr.  Smith  is  not  only  geographer  and  poet, 
he  is  scholar  as  well.  On  every  critical  point 
he  has  his  own  opinion,  based  on  as  careful 
study  of  the  text  as  of  the  localities.  His  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  passages  he  needs  for  illustration 
are  exquisitely  beautiful.  But  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  feature  of  his  book,  perhaps,  is  his  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  part  the  land  has  had,  not  only 
in  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  character,  but 
in  the  making  of  Hebrew  history.  It  is  the 
writer’s  own  feeling  for  natural  scenery — beau¬ 
tifully  expressed  in  many  a  page  of  this  book — 
that  has  made  him  so  quick  to  apprehend  the 
influence  of  the  land  upon  the  people,  and  so 
conclusive  in  his  portrayal  of  it. 

Most  valuable  are  the  maps  with  which  this 
volume  is  enriched.  They  are  the  same  as  those 
given  in  the  first  edition.  The  new  index  of 
texts  is  very  useful.  A  few  errors  of  proof  read¬ 
ing  have  been  corrected  and  a  number  of  useful 
notes  added,  based  on  the  most  recent  explora¬ 
tions. 

The  Spiritual  Sense  of  Dante’s  Divina  Co.m- 
MEDiA.  By  W.  T.  Harris.  Boston  and  New 
York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 
81.25. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  the  present  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States, 
has  made  a  study  of  Dante’s  great  poem  for 


almost  forty  years.  He  got  his  first  true  con¬ 
ception  of  its  meaning,  so  he  tells  us,  in  1865, 
after  two  or  three  years  of  study  of  Michael 
Angelo’s  great  painting  in  the  Sistine  chapel 
at  Rome.  “The  Last  Judgment.’’  The  clue  to 
the  meaning  of  the  painting  made  Dante’s  In¬ 
ferno  plain.  From  that  time  everything  of  re¬ 
lated  study  has  added  fulness  to  his  conception. 
He  therefore  presents  this  volume  as  the  fruit  of 
prolonged  effort.  Some  of  the  matter  has  been 
used  in  other  forms.  But  we  are  grateful  that 
the  author  has  seen  fit  to  give  us  this  complete 
exposition. 

It  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  every  intelligent 
person  for  its  intense  moral  earnestness,  and  its 
clear  vision  of  the  relation  between  the  deed  and 
the  result.  Michael  Angelo  and  Dante  alike  set 
forth  the  eternal  consequence  of  human  action 
by  the  unalterable  connection  between  its  “do¬ 
ing”  and  its  “effects.”  The  visions  in  the 
painting  and  the  poem  take  out  the  element  of 
time,  and  reduce  conduct  to  ‘  ‘  its  lowest  terms.  ’  ’ 
They  show  the  judgment  which  is  eternally  pres¬ 
ent  with  the  deed  of  sin.  They  therefore  dispel 
the  illusions  of  sense,  and  correct  our  view  by 
showing  us  the  reality  of  all  that  men  do  in  its 
relation  to  the  eternal  world.  Here  is  a  sugges¬ 
tion  for  preaching  in  the  pulpit. 

The  preface  lays  down  the  principles  of  the 
exposition.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  occupied 
with  an  analysis  of  the  different  elements  in  the 
poem.  It  is  throughout  simple,  beautiful  and 
profound,  and  an  admirable  contribution  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  understanding  of  literature 
and  life. 

Quo  Vadis.  a  Narrative  of  the  Ti.me  of 
Nero.  By  Henry  K.  Sienkiewicz.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Polish  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 
Boston ;  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  82. 

The  author  of  this  novel  has  been  known 
widely  by  his  stories  of  Polish  history,  through 
which  he  has  won  a  high  literary  reputation. 
Now  he  takes  a  new  departure,  stepping  off 
from  “hie  native  heath,”  for  while  a  few  short 
sketches  of  other  parts  of  the  world  have  ap¬ 
peared  from  his  pen,  almost  the  entire  bulk  of 
his  writing  has  been  upon  Polish  conditions  and 
history.  But  there  is  no  weakening  of  his 
strength.  Before  he  began  to  write,  he  had  the 
same  clear  conception  of  hie  subject,  so  that  his 
pages  have  the  same  swift  and  bracing  movement. 
He  touches  with  the  same  sure  hand,  the  char¬ 
acters  he  wishes  to  draw. 

The  story  is  of  Rome  when  Christianity  first 
began  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  few  patricians 
and  politicians,  up  to  and  including  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  city  and  the  subsequent  persecution, 
with  their  innumerable  imprisonments  and  mar¬ 
tyrdoms.  Two  or  three  things  are  put  in  the 
clearest  light.  One  is  the  character  of  primitive 
Christianity.  H  delineates  in  tender  and  rev¬ 
erent  tones  the  impulses,  convictions,  purity, 
and  love  of  those  early  disciples.  By  contrast 
the  life  of  Rome  is  shown  in  its  corruption  and 
falsity.  Next  the  writer  shows  the  effect  of  the 
simple  faith  of  the  Christians  upon  a  Roman  of 
thoughtful  mind. 

We  leave' to  the  reader  to  find  out  the  plot  of 
the  story.  Peter  and  Paul  are  the  great  figures 
that  appear  in  it,  till  both  go  to  their  death. 
The  whole^development  lights  up  the  Christian¬ 
ity  of  that  early  day,  when  it  was  just  forming 
its  larger  purposes  for  the  future.  The  picture 
is  true  to 'all  which  we  know’  from  the  history  of 
the  period.  Not  a  false  note  is  struck.  We 
have  admired  the  genius  of  the  author  hereto¬ 
fore.  We  shall  now  have  an  affection  for  him 
as  one  who  has  made  plain  the  loveliness  of  the 
early  Christian  faith  and  character. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  author  of  The  Optimist,  Charles  F.  Goss, 
has  been  known  by  the  bright  and  wholesome 
interpretations  of  life  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune.  Many  of 
them  are  gathered  into  this  little  volume,  and 
will  reach  a  wider  constituency,  which  they 
richly  deserve.  The  author’s  hand  is  light  and 
playful,  but  true  as  steel,  and  spares  not  the 
waywardness  and  blunders  of  us  all.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  for  each  sketch  is  caught  from  some 
simple  occurrence,  some  aspect  of  nature,  some 
homely  bit  of  life,  things  which  all  have  seen 
and  known.  The  book  is  fascinating  and  stim¬ 
ulating.  Such  a  sketch  as  that  on  the  “punct¬ 
ure  of  the  tire”  is  not  dropped  till  read.  So 
w’ith  the  others.  We  speed  the  book  on  its  way. 
(The  Robert  -  Clarke  Company,  Cincinnati. 
81.25.) 

In  Phroso,  hie  latest  book,  Anthony  Hope  has 
written  the  most  fascinating  of  the  many  stories 
of  more  or  less  impossible  adventure  which  have 
surged  over  English  fiction  since  the  publication 
over  three  years  ago  of  The  Gentleman  of  France. 
The  story  of  Phroso  is  simple,  and  simply  told. 
There  are  the  classic  features  of  the  hero,  the 
maiden,  and  the  villain,  the  hero’s  friends  and 
the  villain’s  enemies.  But  the  action  is  so 
vigorous,  the  feeling  of  interesting  humanity  so 
keen,  the  satire  of  the  Grecian  and  Turkish 
complications  so  appreciative  that  the  reader’s 
attention  does  not  droop  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last.  Many  will  feel  as  did  a  well  known 
lawyer  of  this  city,  who  taking  up  the  book  in 
an  idle  moment,  could  not  lay  it  down  until  be 
had  finished  at  nearly  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

In  reading  the  stories  of  the  day  one  often 
wonders  why  they  were  written  and  still  more  sn 
when  one  bears  the  name  of  such  a  distinguished 
author  as  that  of  Dr.  Augustus  Jessopp.  Simon 
Ryan  the  Peterite,  is  a  morbid,  unhealthy  char¬ 
acter,  and  exerts  such  a  baleful  hypnotic  influ¬ 
ence  on  those  he  loves,  that  even  although  he  be 
cleverly  drawn  there  is  no  pleasure  in  reading 
about  him.  No  great  lesson  is  taught  unless  it 
be  the  danger  of  leaving  so-called  harmless  luna¬ 
tics  outside  the  walls  of  an  asylum.  As  the 
study  of  a  form  of  religious  delusion  and  mono¬ 
mania  it  has  a  certain  interest.  .Ynson  D.  F. 
Randolph  and  Company.  75  cents. ) 

Another  little  book  in  uniform  size  and  bind¬ 
ing  with  the  former  is  equally  sad,  but  teaches 
a  lesson,  and  although  the  poor  hero  of  the  book 
finds  for  himself  Xo  Place  for  Repentance,  it  is 
as  be  acknowledges  because  he  has  yielded  too 
long  to  a  terrible  temptation,  and  in  his  yearn¬ 
ing  over  those  who  have  the  same  dread  enemy 
to  fight  he  succeeds  in  inspiring  them  to  better 
efforts.  One  of  these  humble  men  says.  “He 
saaved  others,  himself  he  cannot  saavo.  ”  .\s  tho 
story  stops  there,  we  are  left  with  the  shadow’ 
of  a  hope  that  finally  he  may  save  himself  too. 
(Ellen  F.  Pinsent.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and 
Company.  75  cents. ) 

Booklet  is  an  ugly  word,  but  there  is  no  other 
that  exactly  describes  the  pretty  little  volumes 
that  one  sees  everywhere  and  finds  so  convenient. 
The  Revell  Company  is  publishing  a  series  un¬ 
fortunately  named.  Attractive  Booklets,  that 
contains  many  little  stories  and  verses,  which 
are  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  tract.  Within  these  delicate  tinted  covers 
we  find  many  old  friends.  Among  them  are 
those  sweet  verses  of  Dr.  Denis  Wortman,  Re- 
liques  of  the  Christ,  of  which  President  Seelye 
wrote  that  he  had  “read  them  twice  with  ten¬ 
der,  almost  tearful  interest” ;  “Eric’s  Good 
News,”  a  most  touching  story  by  the  unknown 
author  of  “Probable  Sons.”  Two  more  tender 
little  tales.  Cripple  Tom,  by  Mrs.  W.  Searle  and 
His  Royal  Highness,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Mead,  are 
bound  together  in  paper  covers;  and  the  latest 
publication  is.  Did  the  Pardon  Come  Too 
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Late?  in  which  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  gives 
most  simply  and  touchingly  the  pathetic  history 
of  one  of  her  prison  boys.  It  is  lovingly  dedi¬ 
cated  to  “My  Boys  Still  in  Prison,”  and  the 
author  says  she  would  never  have  given  to  the 
public  the  extracts  from  this  private  correspond¬ 
ence.  as  such  letters  she  holds  very  sacred,  but 
that  she  “longed  that  his  great  wish  to  help 
and  bless  others  should  be  fulfilled,  and  that  he 
might  speak,  through  his  written  words,  to  the 
world  from  which  his  redeemed  spirit  has  passed 
to  the  perfect  freedom  and  victory  of  the  home, 

*  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.’  ”  (These  book¬ 
lets  can  be  had  in  paper  covers  for  10  cents  each 
or  S1.(X)  a  dozen,  or  in  the  board  covers  for  .30 
cents  a  piece  or  8.3.00  a  dozen.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York,  Chicago  and  To¬ 
ronto.  ) 

There  is  hardly  any  one  who  does  not  need  at 
some  time  to  keep  accounts,  and  who  would  not 
be  glad  to  know  how  to  do  it  in  the  simplest 
and  most  accurate  manner,  and  yet  few  of  our 
girls  and  not  all  the  boys  who  graduate  from 
our  schools  and  colleges  in  courses  of  higher 
mathematics,  know  how  to  keep  a  simple  ac¬ 
count  book  in  the  proper  way,  and  if  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  doing  it  arises,  and  they  look  for  in¬ 
struction  in  some  book  on  the  subject,  they  find 
so  many  elaborate  systems  that  the  task  seems 
most  discouraging,  unless  some  practised  friend 
comes  to  their  aid.  To  meet  this  need,  and 
also  for  use  in  schools,  Mr.  J.  L.  Montgomery, 
instructor  in  bookeeping  in  Columbia  Grammar 
School,  has  prepared  Modern  Bookkeeping,  Sin¬ 
gle  and  Double  Entry.  A  Manual  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  bookkeeping  is  not  an  intricate  sub¬ 
ject  when  divested  of  elaborate  and  useless  the¬ 
ories.  The  author  intends  it  for  a  practical 
work,  and  explains  essential  forms,  actual  busi¬ 
ness  customs  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
debit  and  credit  which  underlie  the  many  in¬ 
tricate  systems  of  keeping  accounts  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  (Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company. 
Cloth.  8vo,  “240  pages.  Price  for  introduction, 
80  cents. ) 

The  Appletons  have  added  to  their  Library  of 
Useful  Stories.  The  Story  of  Extinct  Civiliza¬ 
tions  of  the  East,  by  Robert  E.  Anderson, 
M.A.F.A.S.,  well  known  as  the  author  of  Early 
England  and  the  Stuart  Period.  In  this  little 
volume  he  gives  in  condensed  form  the  history  of 
the  Origin  and  Races  of  Mankind,  of  Chaldea 
and  Babylonia.  Ancient  Egypt,  the  Hittites, 
Phcenicians  and  Hebrews,  the  .\rabs  and  Iran 
or  Ancient  Persia.  So  much  has  been  learned 
of  ancient  history  in  the  present  century  that 
students  feel  as  though  they  had  drawn  very 
near  to  those  early  races  and  have  been  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  how  much  that  we  have  felt  be¬ 
longed  to  our  modern  civilization  was  known  to 
them.  Mr.  Anderson  is  thoroughly  at  home  in 
this  subject  and  by  the  aid  of  maps  and  a  few 
illustrations  presents  a  series  of  vivid  pictures 
to  his  readers. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Not  only  the  graduates  of  Harvard  University, 
but  the  many  students  all  over  the  country  who 
have  felt  the  inspiration  of  Professor  Child’s 
literary  work  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  are 
planning  to  endow  a  special  library  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  as  the  most  fitting  way  to  perpetuate  his 
memory  as  a  teacher  and  scholar.  The  need  of 
such  a  library  to  give  students  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  free  and  convenient  access  to  a  much  larger 
collection  of  books  than  could  be  kept  on  the 
shelves  of  the  general  reading-room  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  library  was  very  much  felt  by  Professor 
Child,  and  he  had  the  idea  of  founding  such 
an  one  through  subscription.  The  Committee 
having  this  plan  in  charge  have  been  writing 
private  letters  to  those  who  would  feel  a  special 
interest  in  this  memorial,  and  the  cordial  re¬ 
sponse  has  already  amount^  to  89,500  in  money, 
and  a  number  of  valuable  books.  The  capital 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  corroration. 
and  the  income  only  will  be  expended.  Each 
book  being  marked  with  a  book-plate  specially 
design^  for  the  Memorial  Library.  Mr.  L.  B. 
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R.  Briggs  in  writing  to  the  Evening  Post  in  be-  I 
half  of  the  Commit^,  says:  “The  sum  already 
subscribed  insures  the  success  of  the  plan.  I 
write  to  inform  Professor  Child’s  friends  and 
pupils  about  the  memorial,  and  to  give  all  per¬ 
sons  who  wish  to  join  in  it  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  Gifts  of  money  or  books  may  be  sent 
to  Mr.  J.  H.  Gardiner,  No.  18  Grays  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.” 

What  is  considered  the  most  valuable  addition 
made  to  the  Frankfort  Public  Library  in  the 
hundred  years  of  its  existence,  is  the  complete 
collection  of  books  owned  by  the  late  historian 
and  novelist,  Gustav  Freytag.  It  includes  7, .365 
volumes  on  the  history  of  civilization  in  Ger¬ 
many  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present 
day,  the  result  of  decades  of  expert  collecting. 
Freytag  divided  his  library  into  twenty-four 
departments  under  the  heads  of  superstitions, 
miracles,  robbers,  popular  medicine  and  dis¬ 
eases.  money  and  prices,  customs  and  fashions, 
festivities,  schools,  military  matters,  the  Church, 
songs.  Thirty  Y’ears’  War,  etc.  This  acquisition 
to  the  library  will  attract  many  students  to 
Frankfort  for  special  study. 

The  Empire  of  the  Tsars  and  the  Russians, 
by  Leroy  Beaulieu,  has  been  placed  on  the  In- 
dex  Expurgatorius,  by  the  authorities  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Consequently  the  complimentary 
copies  sent  to  officials  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
Library  and  the  Department  of  Education,  have 
been  returned  from  the  postoffice,  the  delivery 
being  forbidden,  and  yet  trustworthy  critics 
have  described  the  book  as  probably  the  most 
impartial,  and  on  the  whole  the  most  favorable 
view  of  Russia,  its  people,  and  its  institutions, 
that  has  ever  been  written  by  a  foreign  observer. 
It  seems  difficult  in  our  free  country  to  realize 
that  such  a  strict  censorship  is  still  induced  by 
an  intelligent  people,  and  we  shall  read  the  book 
with  all  the  more  interest  to  see  what  has  so 
alarmed  the  Russian  government.  An  author¬ 
ized  English  translation  has  been  prepared  by  a 
well  known  Russian  author,  Madame  Zenaide 
A.  Ragozin.  She  has  added  important  explana¬ 
tory  and  critical  notes,  bringing  certain  informa¬ 
tion  down  to  the  present  time,  and  the  Putnams 
are  publishing  it. 

A  book  of  unusual  biographical  interest  is  in 
preparation  by  the  Scribner’s,  entitled,  Philip 
and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  by  Professor  D.  G. 
Hogarth  of  Oxford  University,  author  of  “A 
Wandering  Scholar  in  the  Levant.”  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  most  modern  spirit  from  original 
sources,  and  is  said  to  surpass  all  the  traditional 
biographies  in  convincing  life  likeness.  The 
same  firm  has  in  press  the  second  volume  of  Ed¬ 
mond  Stapfer's  Life  of  Christ.  The  first  vol¬ 
ume  considered  the  childhood  and  the  events  of 
Christ’s  life  up  to  the  assumption  of  His  minis¬ 
try,  and  this  one  will  cover  the  period  of  Hie 
ministry.  The  Scribner’s  also  promise  The 
Builders  and  Other  Poems,  by  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke;  an  addition  to  the  series  of  “Women  of 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Times.”  Martha 
Washington,  by  Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton; 
a  new  collection  of  short  stories  by  Mr.  Stock- 
ton.  A  Story-teller's  Pack,  and  America  and 
Americans,  a  book  they  are  sure  will  create  a 
sensation  as  “it  is  a  striking  study,  trench¬ 
ant  and  witty  of  American  manners,  customs, 
institutions,  and  modes  of  thought  from  a 
French  point  of  view,  ”  which  will  be  all  the 
more  interesting  because  the  name  of  the  author 
is  withheld. 

All  students  of  Dante  and  of  Florentine  history, 
the  two  subjects  are  so  interwoven  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  take  up  one  without  the  other,  will 
greet  with  pleasure  the  new  volume  which  is 
soon  to  be  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company 
containing  selections  from  the  first  nine  books 
of  the  Florentine  Chronicle,  of  Giovanni  Villani, 
translated  by  Rose  E.  Selfe,  and  edited  by  Philip 
H.  Wickste^.  The  work  from  which  these 
selections  are  made  was  called  the  New  Chroni¬ 
cle,  and  treats  especially  of  the  origin  of  the 
city  of  Florence ;  of  how  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  Goths  and  Vandals,  but  rebuilt  by  the  power 
of  Charles  the  Great;  of  the  various  wars  in 
which  the  city  engaged  under  successive  Kings 
and  Emperors.  The  present  selection  devotes 
considerable  space  to  the  struggles  between  the 
Ghibellines  and  Guelfs,  and  closes  with  the 
well-known  passage  referring  to  the  poet,  Dante 
Alighieri. 

A  first  prize  of  8500  and  a  number  of  smaller 
prizes  have  been  offered  by  The  Century  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  The  Century  Dictionary  and 
Cyclopedia,  for  the  best  answers  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  questions  covering  a  broad  ran^e  of  in¬ 
formation.  A  sample  question,  which  is  easier 
than  some  of  them,  is  as  follows:  “What  is 
the  approximate  difference  in  altitude  between 
the  loftiest  Alpine  summit  and  the  bed  of  the 
greatest  depression  in  the  Mediterranean  basin?” 
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An  additional  prize  of  8500  is  offered  to  any  one 
who  can  answer  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  from  any  ten  published  works  of  reference 
other  than  The  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclo¬ 
pedia. 

How  to  Make  Sabbath  Afternoons  Profitable, 
is  the  name  of  Mrs.  Welcher’s  suggestive  little 
book  of  which  we  had  an  editorial  note  in  the 
issue  of  February  eleventh.  As  we  have  had 
several  enquiries  about  it,  we  would  like  to  state 
that  it  can  be  procured  from  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wel- 
cher.  Box  675,  Newark,  Wayne  County,  New 
York.  Price  15  cents. 

A  fine  picture  of  the  harbor  and  landing  at 
Sitka  adorns  the  first  page  of  The  Church  at 
Home  and  Abroad  for  March,  and  the  magazine 
contains  many  interesting  articles.  The  one  on 
Presbyterianism  in  California,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  early  days  there  is  of  special  value,  be¬ 
cause  if  Professor  Minton  had  not  collected  the 
facts  while  a  few  of  these  brave  pioneers  are 
still  living,  the  story  of  their  struggles  was  in 
danger  of  passing  into  mere  tradition  and  being 
lost.  What  Dr.  Henry  H.  Jessup  writes  of  the 
Board  and  its  Secretaries  will  be  read  with  pleas¬ 
ure  by  all  those  who  love  the  great  cause  of  mis¬ 
sions  and  appreciate  the  work  of  the  devoted 
men  who  have  organized  and  carried  on  the 
work  some  of  whose  portraits  adorn  the  article. 
Next  comes  a  statement  by  the  Hon.  S.  M. 
Clement  of  Buffalo,  relating  to  the  custody  and 
management  of  the  Board's  funds,  be  having 
been  appointed,  with  others,  to  consider  the 
whole  matter  and  report  at  the  next  Assembly, 
can  speak  with  authority. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity  feel  that 
“nothing  has  done  so  much  to  stimulate  relig 
ious  thinking  in  a  healthy  way  as  the  Maclaren 
Life  Creed.  It  brings  the  world  face  to  face 
with  the  question  whether  religious  dogma 
shall  have  preference  over  Christian  life. 
Thinking  thus  they  are  anxious  to  circulate  the 
Life  Creed  as  widely  as  possible  and  have  had 
it  printed  on  a  prettily  illuminated  card  of  con¬ 
venient  size  for  enclosing  in  an  ordinary  en¬ 
velope  and  offer  it  for  the  actual  cost  of  print¬ 
ing  and  postage.  (12  cents  a  dozen.  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Christian  Unity,  18  Wall  street.  New 
York. ) 

The  sanitary  question  is  a  very  important  one 
in  all  the  plans  for  the  development  and  settling 
of  Central  Africa,  and  the  fact  that  the  King 
of  Belgium  has  offered  a  prize  of  85,000  for  an 
essay  on  the  “Sanitary  Conditions  of  Equatorial 
Africa,”  will  turn  the  attention  of  medical  and 
scientific  men  to  serious  investigation  of  the 
subject. 

The  Patria  Club  of  this  city  offers  a  850  prize 
for  the  best  kindergarten  exercise  for  teaching 
patriotism— a  brief  course  or  outline  of  work  in 
such  form  that  it  can  be  distributed  among  kin¬ 
dergarten  teachers  for  use  in  training  their 
pupils.  The  outline  should  be  sent  before  March 
15th  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Hegeman,  Riverdale.  N.  Y.. 
to  whom  all  inquiries  may  be  addressed. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Haeper  and  Brothers:  Harper’s  Monthly  for 

1896.  Vol.  XCIL,  XCIII. - Harper’s  Weekly  for 

1896  Vol.  XL. - Harper’s  Bazar  for  18^.  Vol. 

XXIX. - Harper’s  Round  Table  for  1896. 

Henry  Altemus,  Philadelphia;  Stephen,  A  Sol¬ 
dier  of  the  Cross;  Florence  Morse  Kingsley. 

W.  W.  Waters,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  Christian  3’heol- 
ogy  under  the  Scientific  Forms  of  this  Age;  Wm. 
O.  Campbell,  D.D. 

John  D.  Wattles  and  Company,  Philadelphia: 
Light  on  the  Story  of  Jonah;  H.  Clay  Trumbull. 

Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company,  Boston,  New 
York  and  London:  The  Forge  in  the  Forest.  Being 
the  Narrative  of  the  Acadian  Ranger,  Jean  de  Mer, 
Seigneur  de  Briart;  and  How  he  C^rossed  the  Black 
Abbt?,  and  of  his  Adventures  in  a  Strange  Fellow¬ 
ship;  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  81.50. 

George  Mdnroe  s  Sons,  New  York:  Memorial  of 
George  Munroe. 

Pacific  Press  Publishing  Company,  Oakland, 
California:  Thoughts  from  the  Mount  of  Blessing; 
Mrs.  E.  G.  White. 

J.  H.  Abbott,  79  Mapledale  Avenue,  Cleveland: 
Abbott’s  Comments  on  the  Revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ:  Joshua  H.  Abbott.  75  cents. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  January:  Babyland. 

For  Februa^;  The  Biblical  World;  Yale  Review; 
The  Writer;  Brick  Church  Life;  Berea  Reporter; 
Religious  Outlook;  Our  Animal  Friends. 
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PUBLIC  CONFESSION  OF  CHRIST. 

A  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  D.D., 
of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

That  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that 
Ood  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt 
be  saved,  for  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is 
made  unto  salvation.  Romans  x  :9-10. 

In  the  context  the  apostle  exhibits  a  contrast 
between  the  ways  of  justification  by  the  law  and 
the  ways  of  justification  by  faith.  After  stating 
the  necessity  of  sinless  obedience  to  every  pre¬ 
cept  of  the  law,  in  order  to  be  justified  by  it, 
he  thus  introduces  the  subject  of  justification 
by  faith.  “But  the  righteousness”  (see  verses, 
(3,  7,  8).  The  object  of  the  apostle  is  to  show 
not  only  that  ample  provision  is  made  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  sinner  through  faith,  but  that 
this  method  of  salvation  was  fully  revealed  to 
those  to  whom  he  wrote,  by  the  instructions 
given  them,  and  that  it  was  well  understood  in 
their  own  experience,  and  shown  to  be  so  by  the 
confession  they  had  made.  They  had  no  need 
to  enquire  who  should  introduce  such  a  plan  of 
salvation  from  heaven?  Christ  had  already  done 
it.  They  need  not  be  anxious  whether  this  way 
of  salvation  was  confirmed  of  God ;  for  in  his 
attestation  of  his  acceptance  of  it.  He  had  raised 
Christ  from  the  dead.  Nor  to  learn  the  nature 
of  this  salvation  was  it  necessary  to  go  to  distant 
lands,  or  to  recur  to  the  testimony  of  other  ages, 
for  it  was  constantly  taught  them  by  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Gospel — they  had  actually  professed 
to  believe  it,  and  had  also  in  their  heart  received 
it  as  a  substantial  and  as  the  only  ground  of 
hope. 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  a  general  summary 
of  this  plan  of  salvation  in  the  text  ,  “If  thou 
shalt  confess,”  etc. 

“To  confess  with  the  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  to  believe  in  the  heart  that  God  raised  Him 
from  the  dead,  ’  ’  may  at  first  thought  appear  to  be 
a  very  circumscribed,  and  a  very  indefinite,  con¬ 
fession  of  a  Christian’s  faith.  Accordingly, 
many  ministers  and  churches  have  thus  regarded 
it,  as  they  have  other  similar  confessions  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Gospel.  Some  have  considered 
such  general  and  indefinite  confessions  all  that 
ought  to  be  required,  or  at  least,  all  that  was 
necessary. 

Others  have  pronounced  the  more  full  and  ex¬ 
plicit  confessions  adopted  by  Protestant  churches 
as  utterly  unscriptural,  and  as  a  virtual  usur¬ 
pation  of  human  authority  over  the  faith  of  men* 
On  this  ground  they  avow  a  deadly  hostility  to 
all  creeds  and  confessions,  except,  indeed,  to 
those  which  shall  be  so  general  and  so  indeter¬ 
minate  as  to  leave  those  who  adopt  them  the  un¬ 
controlled  prerogative  to  believe  anything  or 
nothing. 

To  put  all  such  questions  at  rest,  we  need  only 
recur  to  the  plain  and  obvious  import  of  the  con¬ 
fession  in  the  text.  We  are  here  required  to  con¬ 
fess  with  the  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Him 
from  the  dead.  Now,  I  ask,  is  there  in  this  con¬ 
fession  any  real,  definite  meaning  ?  This  will 
not  be  denied.  I  then  ask  again,  how  is  this 
meaning  to  be  ascertained  ?  Not  merely  by  the 
words  of  this  confession.  For  who  can  decide 
merely  from  the  phrase,  “confess  the  Lord 
Jesus,”  who,  or  what  the  Lord  Jesus  is?  The 
answer  then  is,  we  must  resort  to  the  Scriptures 
to  ascertain  who  and  what  the  Lord  Jesus  is, 
and  also,  what  is  important  in  the  fact  that  God 
raised  Him  from  the  dead.  To  determine  who 
and  what  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is,  we  must  en¬ 
quire  what  is  Hie  character,  what  has  He  done, 
what  has  He  taught,  in  a  word,  all  that  He  is 
in  Himself,  and  all  that  He  is  to  us.  For  no 
one  will  soberly  pretend  that  to  confess  Christ 
with  an  utter  ignorance  of  what  Christ  is,  is 
really  to  confess  Christ,  any  more  than  it  is  to 
confess  Mohammed. 


The  only  question  then  is,  are  we  required  to 
make  the  confession  required  in  the  text,  with 
or  without  a  knowledge  of  its  import?  Not 
plainly  without  such  knowledge,  but  with  it. 
But  such  knowledge  must  consist  in  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  facts  and  truths  and  doctrines 
which  the  Scriptures  contain  concerning  Him. 
The  short  and  general  confession  in  the  text 
merely,  does  not  fully  disclose  its  own  import. 
This,  however,  the  Scriptures  in  other  parts  do 
sufficiently  disclose.  God  has  left  us  no  more 
at  a  loss  on  this  point  than  had  He  himself  drawn 
up  a  hundred  particular  creeds  and  confessions. 
Can  it  then  be  unlawful,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
rest  of  Scripture,  to  develope  the  full  import  of 
this  confession?  Is  it  not  obviously  the  design 
of  the  inspired  volume  to  explain  its  general  and 
comprehensive  propositions  by  those  which  are 
particular  ?  Can  it  then  be  unlawful  thus  to  en¬ 
able  men  to  understand  what  God  requires  them 
to  confess  and  believe  ?  Or  are  they  to  be  left 
to  believe  anything,  or  nothing,  or  they  know 
not  what  ? 

The  confession  then  to  be  made  with  the  mouth, 
evidently  respects  the  whole  character  and  work 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  they  are  disclosed 
to  us  in  the  Scriptures.  “And  shalt  believe  in 
thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Him  from  the 
dead.”  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  broad 
seal  of  God’s  approbation  and  acceptance  of  the 
mission  and  work  of  Christ.  To  believe  in  the 
heart  this  great  fact,  with  the  acknowledged  de¬ 
sign  of  it.  is  certainly  to  believe  all  that  the  fact 
itself  proves ;  and  is  therefore  cordially  to  believe 
that  everything  pertaining  to  the  great  work  of 
Christ’s  mediation  is  approved,  attested  and 
ratified  by  God.  It  is  to  believe  with  the  heart 
all  the  testimony  of  God  on  this  subject.  Less 
than  this  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  intended. 
For  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  aside  from  the 
design  of  it,  as  an  attestation  of  God  to  the 
character  and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  would 
have  no  more  connection  with  our  salvation  than 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  or  any  other  man. 
To  confess  the  Lord  Jesus,  then,  and  to  believe 
in  the  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Him  from 
the  dead,  is  to  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
what  the  Scriptures  represent  Him  to  be.  and 
that  He  has  done  what  the  Scriptures  represent 
Him  to  have  done,  and  cordially  believing  what 
we  confess  on  the  testimony  of  God.  With  such 
a  faith  and  such  a  confession,  the  apostle  has 
connected  eternal  life. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  how  careful 
the  apostle  is  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  faith 
which  is  here  required.  “Shalt  believe  in  thine 
heart.  ”  “For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness.  ”  This  brings  before  us  the  great 
distinction  between  a  speculative  faith  and  a 
cordial  faith.  A  speculative  faith  is  the  mere 
assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  truth  believed, 
and  in  those  cases  where  the  truth  has  especial 
reference  to  the  heart,  leaves  the  heart  entirely 
unaffected  by  their  infiuence.  Thus  many  of  the 
Jews  believed  in  Christ,  but  were  ashamed. 
They  loved  the  praise  of  men.  Thus  the  devils 
believe  and  tremble.  Though  they  once  cast 
their  crowns  and  tuned  their  harps  before  the  un¬ 
veiled  glories  of  Jesus  in  the  heavenly  world,  and 
are  obliged  to  confess  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God, 
in  heart  they  are  devils  still.  Or  to  take  a  case 
from  the  things  of  the  world.  A  parent  degraded 
by  vice  till  he  is  without  natural  affection  for 
his  children,  is  informed  by  testimony  that  he 
cannot  doubt  of  their  poverty  and  sufferings. 
He  admits  the  facts,  but  is  unmoved  and  un¬ 
affected  by  them.  He  wants  a  heart  to  feel.  So 
thousands  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  all  truths  which  the  Gospel  reveals,  but  their 
hearts  do  not  welcome  these  truths,  do  not  yield 
to  their  practical  force;  but  alienated  from  God 
and  His  Son,  shut  out  every  holy  infiuence  that 
would  otherwise  cause  these  divine  realities  to  de¬ 
scend  on  the  soul.  These  realities  disclosed  in  the 
Gospel  concerning  Christ  and  His  great  salva¬ 


tion,  are  adapted  to  produce  certain  effects  cor¬ 
responding  with  their  nature,  and  only  let  the 
heart,  instead  of  being  shut  in  shielded  aliena¬ 
tion  against  them,  bo  opened  to  their  influence, 
and  that  influence  would  tell  on  the  heart  and 
life  in  all  holy  affections  and  conduct. 

This  is  that  believing  in  the  heart  that  is  unto 
righteousness.  The  faith  that  justifies  is  that 
faith  in  the  things  of  the  Gospel  which  secures- 
to  them  their  practical  power  and  dominion  in 
the  soul. 

The  apostle  adds,  “With  the  mouth  confession 
is  made  unto  salvation,”  that  is,  he  who  believer 
in  the  manner  described  with  the  heart  and  con¬ 
fesses  his  faith  shall  be  saved.  The  manner  in 
which  the  apostle  speaks,  shows  that  the  con¬ 
fession  which  is  unto  salvation,  is  a  confession 
of  what  is  believed  in  the  heart.  He  does  not 
say  merely,  that  with  the  mouth  confession  is 
made  unto  salvation ;  for  what  is  such  a  con¬ 
fession  ?  a  confession  of  what  ?  plainly  of  his 
faith;  but  what  is  his  faith?  It  is  believing 
with  the  heart  unto  righteousness.  This  is  the 
faith  he  confesses;  it  is  this  confession,  there 
fore,  which  is  unto  salvation.  That  there  may 
be  a  compliance  with  the  terms  on  which  the 
apostle  in  the  text  promises  salvation,  we  must 
believe  with  the  heart,  and  with  the  mouth  con¬ 
fess  that  faith.  For  it  is  such  faith  and  such 
faith  only  that  justifies.  We  conclude,  says  the 
apostle,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith.  And 
again,  speaking  of  the  Father  of  the  faithful,  he 
says,  “His  faith  was  counted  to  Him  for  right¬ 
eousness.”  But  the  same  apostle  decides  that 
with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness. 
The  faith,  therefore,  which  justifies,  which  is 
counted  for  righteousness,  consists  in  believing 
with  the  heart.  But,  says  the  same  apostle, 
without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  ;  in 
the  epistle  of  James  we  are  taught  that  any  other 
faith  than  that  of  the  heart  is  dead ;  dead  as  the 
body  without  the  spirit  is  dead.  It  will  not  be 
pretended  that  to  profess  any  other  faith  than 
that  of  the  heart  will  justify;  it  will  not  be  de¬ 
nied  that  any  faith  short  of  this  leaves  the  soul 
still  under  condemnation.  Nor  of  course  can  it 
be  pretended  that  to  confess  any  other  faith  is 
a  confession  unto  salvation.  It  is  a  confession 
of  a  faith  that  is  not  faith,  and  is  therefore  a 
confession  unto  condemnation. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  conlessing  Christ, 
there  may  be  diversity  of  opinion  among  those 
who  hold  substantially  the  thing.  It  might  not 
be  difficult  to  lay  down  some  general'principles 
by  which  to  determine  the  mode,  so  far  as  it  is 
essential.  1  would  only  remark  at  present,  that 
it  should  be  such  an  open  avowal  of  Christ  and 
His  work  as  shall,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed,  be  considered  as  amounting  to  a 
decisive  evidence  that  we  are  not  ashamed  of 
Him.  Were  a  person  excluded  wholly  from  in¬ 
tercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  the  confession  of 
Christ  would  be  rendered  impracticable.  Were 
one  confined  to  His  dwelling  by  infirmity,  all 
that  would  be  required  would  be  such  a  con¬ 
fession  as  should  in  his  circumstances  be  an  ex¬ 
pression  to  those  around  him  of  his  discipleship 
to  Christ.  Although  the  churches  generally  re¬ 
gard  a  public  uniting  in  their  communion  as  the 
proper  method  of  confessing  Christ,  yet  they  do 
not  suppose  that  there  may  not  be  cases  in  which 
the  duty  under  consideration  is  virtually  com¬ 
plied  with ;  for  example,  when  a  person  is  pre 
vented  from  uniting  with  the  church  by  doubts 
i"^.d  a  scrupulous  tenderness  of  conscience.  Still, 
perhaps,  in  all  other  cases,  certainly  in  most, 
this  practice  of  churches  so  far  accords  with  that 
of  the  Apostles,  and  with  the  Church  under  the 
ancient  dispensations,  and  is  so  universally, 
with  the  exceptions  already  made,  regarded  by 
the  Church  and  by  the  world  too,  as  the  mode 
of  confessing  Christ  before  men,  that  he  who 
neglects  to  do  it  in  this  manner,  cannot  justly 
consider  himself  as  confessing  Christ.  The 
reason  is,  he  does  not  make  that  confession 
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C^hxist  which  is  in  his  circumstances  regarded 
h\  the  world  as  a  declaration  of  his  discipleship 
to  the  Saviour. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  exhibit  the  general 
import  of  the  text.  I  propose  to  make  some  re¬ 
marks  on  the  subject  of  confessing  Christ  before 
.men. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  men  who  live  under 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  thus  to  confess  Christ. 
This  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  nature 
of  the  duty  as  it  has  now  been  explained.  Witli 
the  exceptions  already  made,  and  they  are  so  few 
as  hardly  to  make  it  necessary  to  refer  to  them, 
this  duty  consists  in  an  open  public  avowal  of  a 
cordial  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  ob¬ 
ligation  cannot  be  evaded  merely  by  believing, 
nor  merely  by  confessing.  Both  faith  and  the 
confession  are  required.  The  faith,  without  the 
confession,  is  not  enough,  nor  the  confession 
without  the  faith.  Nor  is  this  obligation  to  be 
evaded  on  the  ground  that  we  have  not  the  faith. 
Faith  is  an  essential  part  of  the  requirement. 
To  allege,  therefore,  the  want  of  faith,  as  a  rea¬ 
son  for  not  making  a  confession,  is  to  allege  es¬ 
sential  disobedience  as  its  own  vindication.  And 
when  God  shall  tell  us  that  to  break  His  com¬ 
mandments  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  breaking 
them,  then  we  may  expect  that  He  will  regard 
the  plea,  that  we  do  not  confess  Christ  because 
we  do  not  believe  in  Him.  We  are  then  bound 
to  believe  in  Christ  and  openly  to  confess  it. 
That  the  duty  of  faith  is  enforced  by  the  express 
commands  of  God,  none  will  deny.  And  as  to 
the  act  of  confession.  Christ  himself  has  enforced 
it.  by  the  solemn  alternative  of  life  and  death. 
“Whosoever  shall  confess  Me  before  men,  him 
will  I  confess  before  My  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  But  whosoever  shall  deny  Me  before 
men,  him  will  I  deny  also  before  My  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.”  Those  who  have  never 
heard  of  Christ,  cannot  be  said  either  to  confess 
or  deny  Christ,  and  therefore  their  future  allot¬ 
ment  will  not  be  affected  by  this  declaration. 
But  to  those  to  whom  Christ  is  made  known, 
there  is  no  medium  between  confessing  and  de¬ 
nying  Him.  “He  that  is  not  for  Me.  is  against 
Me.'*  is  a  declaration  which  carries  a  dividing 
line  throughout  Christendom.  All  are  on  one 
side  or  other  of  it.  They  are  willing  to  be 
known  as  His  disciples,  or  they  are  not.  Ihey 
either  confess  Christ  or  deny  Him,  and  will  be 
confessed  or  denied  by  Him  when  He  shall  come 
in  the  glory  of  His  Father  and  His  holy  angels. 

That  faith  is  not  genuine  of  which,  by 
want  of  love  to  Christ,  we  are  prevented  from 
making  a  confession.  With  the  heart,  saith  our 
text,  man  believeth  unto  righteousness.  There 
are  other  characteristics  of  true  faith;  itworketh 
by  love,  it  puritieth  the  heart,  it’overcometh  the 
world  ;  indeed  the  account  we  have  given  shows 
that  it  is  the  very  principle  of  all  holy,obedience. 
Can  that  man  then  profess  true  faith,  who 
through  indifference  to  hie  Saviour  is  prevented 
from  appearing  openly  on  Hie_side?  Can  that 
man  who  is  ashamed  of  Christ,  that  man,  who 
through  fear  of  reproaches,  or  sneers,  or  con¬ 
tempt,  refuses  to  confess  Christ,  can  he  possess 
true  faith  ?  Can  that  man  who  refuses  to  con¬ 
fess  Christ  from  love  to  the  world,  and  who,  be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  prosecute  hie  schemes  for  wealth, 
or  reputation,  or  pleasure,  with  consistency  of 
character,  can  he  possess  true  faith  Ln  Christ  ? 
Can  that  man  who  has  seen  in  the  character  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  no  excellence  to  love ;  who,  under 
a  sense  of  hie  own  guilt  and  ruin  has  seen  no 
merit  in  Christ’s  atonement  to  trust ;  can  that 
man  who  has  seen  nothing  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
nothing  in  the  salvation  of  the  souls  for  which 
Christ  died,  to  command  hie  zeal  and  his  efforts 
and  to  lead  him  openly  to  espouse  that  cause, 
can  he  have  true  faith  in  Christ  ?  Can  that  man 
who  lives  in  the  habitual  practice  of  known  sin, 
who  thus  virtually  thwarts  the  great  design  of 
our  redemption,  denies  the  authority  of  Christ 
as  his  Sovereign  and  His  Majesty  as  a  Judge, 


and  is  thus  satisfied,  visibly  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  to  remain  among  the  avowed 
enemies  of  Christ,  can  he  possess  true  faith  ? 

The  very  nature  of  faith  shows  that  no  man  who 
has  it,  can  be  prevented  from  confessing  Christ 
by  these  causes,  or  any  one  of  them.  These  are 
obstacles  which  a  true  faith  surmounts.  It 
opens  the  soul  to  the  influence  of  divine  and 
eternal  realities.  It  makes  God  and  Christ  and 
the  holy  universe  our  friends,  and  can  triumph 
alike  over  the  scoffs  and  the  applauses  of  an  un¬ 
godly  world ;  it  looks  forward  to  durable  riches 
— to  glory,  honor  and  immortality — and  it  can 
put  the  world,  its  riches  and  honors  and  pleasures, 
in  the  dust  where  they  belong ;  it  perceives  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  a  peculiar  and  transcendant 
sweetness  and  attraction  which  binds  the  soul  to 
Him  and  His  service,  and  a  magnificence  and 
glory  in  His  cause  and  kingdom,  which  makes  its 
holiest  energies  for  their  advancement ;  and  this 
it  will  do  in  face  of  the  rack,  the  gibbet  and  the 
fire.  Let  the  man.  then,  who  has  not  enough  of 
this  faith  to  come  forward  in  these  peaceful, 
quiet  days,  and  avouch  the  Lord  Jesus ;  who  has 
not  enough  of  this  faith  to  annihilate  his  indif¬ 
ference,  his  sloth,  his  worldliness  and  his  pride; 
and  to  fix  him  openly  on  the  side  of  the  Lord 
Jesus;  let  that  man  be  satisfied  that  he  has  not 
a  particle  of  this  faith.  He  is  a  stranger  alike 
to  its  sanctifying  power  and  its  cheering  an¬ 
ticipations. 

3.  We  see  the  criminal  nature  of  a  rash  and 
inconsiderate  confession  of  Christ.  This  con¬ 
sists  in  making  a  confession  when  we  know,  or 
might  know,  that  we  have  no  faith.  To  believe 
with  the  heart,  we  have  seen  is  essential  to 
making  that  confession  which  is  unto  salvation. 
To  make  a  confession  of  Christ,  therefore,  heed¬ 
less  of  this  fact,  is  a  criminal  inconsideration 
and  rashness.  Such  a  confession  has  often  been 
made.  Some  have  done  it,  supposing  baptism 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  be  regenerating  ordi¬ 
nances;  some  have  done  it  merely  to  procure 
baptism  for  their  children ;  some  have  done  it 
because  it  was  fashionable,  and  to  obtain  a 
Christian  reputation  ;  some  have  done  it  on  their 
death  beils  as  a  passport  to  heaven ;  and  at  this 
age  and  in  this  country,  still  more  have  done  it 
untier  a  mistaken  view  of  their  own  characters, 
resulting  from  a  careless  inattention  to  their 
own  hearts.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  signifi 
cant  and  solemn  caution  of  our  Lord  is  disre¬ 
garded.  They  begin  to  build  without  sitting 
down  first  and  counting  the  cost,  whether  they 
i  have  sufficient  to  finish.  They  embark  in  an  un¬ 
dertaking  without  seeing  to  it  as  they  might, 
so  far  as  to  form  a  reasonable  conclusion  that 
they  shall  be  able  to  succeeil.  They  confess 
Christ  with  a  careless  indifference  to  the  very 
nature  of  the  duty,  and  as  to  its  results  as  it 
respects  His  glory  and  their  salvation. 

For  the  criminal  rashness  of  such  a  course 
no  palliation  can  be  made.  God  in  His  Word 
has  given  us  ample  instruction  concerning  the 
nature  of  this  duty;  He  has  furnished  us  with 
ample  means  of  determining  our  own  character. 
Especially  is  it  an  easy  thing  for  one  who  is  still 
in  his  sins,  in  whom  there  dwelleth  no  good 
thing,  to  determine  the  fact.  There  may  be 
difficulties  attending  the  decision  of  the  question 
in  the  case  of  the  Christian,  arising  from  the 
imperfect  and  mixed  nature  of  his  affections. 
But  we  are  now  speaking  of  those  who  have  no 
such  perplexities,  whose  hearts  are  utterly  des¬ 
titute  of  love  to  God,  and  of  every  holy  affection 
and  principle.  A  little  inquiry  at  the  oracles 
of  God  respecting  the  nature  of  the  duty,  and 
their  unfitness  to  attempt  it  in  their  present 
state,  would  decide  both  to  their  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  What  palliation,  then,  can  be  offered 
for  those  who  neglect  such  inquiry?  thus  re¬ 
main  ignorant  of  their  duty  and  their  character  ? 
What,  with  all  the  means  of  knowing  both,  is 
there  in  such  a  confession  but  intentional  false¬ 
hood  ;  what  prevents  them  from  knowing,  but 


that  they  are  not  willing  to  know  ?  The  case  is 
indeed  a  plain  one. 

For  that  hypocrisy,  which  is  the  result  of 
known  unfitness  for  this  duty,  or  for  a  careless, 
wilful  ignorance  of  our  own  character,  there  is 
no  apology.  And  if  Annanias  and  Sapphira 
sunk  under  the  instant  judgment  of  God,  for 
hypocritically  pretending  to  give  Him  their 
property,  what  shall  be  the  doom  of  those  who 
rashly  profess  to  give  Him  their  souls  ? 

4.  We  see  when  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  a  per¬ 
son  should  confess  Christ.  Then,  and  then  only, 
does  a  person  truly  confess  Christ,  when  with 
the  heart  he  believes  unto  righteousness.  This, 
and  this  only,  is  the  confession  which  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  which  is  not  false  and  insincere. 
But  here  a  question  arises  of  deep  interest,  viz : 
how  shall  we  determine  whether  we  possess  this 
faith,  and  whether,  if  we  confess  Christ,  we 
shall  really  make  the  confession  required  ?  This 
inquiry  is  often  made  with  great,  and  not  un- 
frequently  with  excessive  solicitude  and  anxiety. 
In  attempting  to  answer  it,  I  would  not  say  that 
to  the  general  rule  which  I  shall  propose  there 
may  be  no  exceptions.  The  true  answer  to  the 
question  I  suppose  to  be  this.  When,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  our  character,  we  have 
examined  ourselves  intelligently,  faithfully,  and 
for  a  sufficient  time,  and  as  the  result  of  such 
an  examination  find  evidence,  which  in  our 
honest  judgment  authorizes  the  persuasion  that 
we  are  Christians,  we  are  publicly  to  confess 
Christ. 

We  must  examine  ourselves  intelligently ;  we 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  true  tests  and 
marks  of  a  true  Christian  character,  otherwise 
we  can  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  our  judg¬ 
ment  IS  not  formed  by  an  erroneous  standard, 
and  not  therefore  wrong.  W’e  must  examine 
honestly  and  faithfully,  with  a  sincere  wish  to 
know  our  own  character,  otherwise  we  can  have 
no  reason  to  conclude  that  our  decision  is  not 
the  result  of  selfish,  blind  partiality  and  preju¬ 
dice.  We  must  continue  the  examination  long 
enough  to  be  well  satisfied  that  to  continue  it 
still  longer  will  not  lead  to  new  discoveries,  or 
a  different  judgment.  The  result  of  such  an  ex¬ 
amination  being  evidence  that  authorizes  the 
Iiersuasion  that  we  are  Christians,  we  are  to 
make  a  public  profession.  In  justification  of 
this  rule.  I  remark,  first,  that  an  honest  persua¬ 
sion  of  our  own  Christian  character  is  all  that 
the  Scriptures  require  to  warrant  Christian  pro¬ 
fession.  In  proof  of  this,  we  might  adduce  the 
various  instances  of  such  profession  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  gen 
erally  that  they  were  persons  whose  persuasions 
or  hope  that  they  were  Christians  was  founded 
on  probable  evidence.  The  searcher  of  hearts 
who  requires  of  us  such  a  profession,  knows 
the  deceitfulness  of  our  hearts,  and  still  He  re 
quires  this  duty.  Allowing  that  we  are  liable 
to  mistake  and  self-deception,  even  after  all  that 
self-examination  which  has  been  prescribed, 
still  in  such  a  case  we  can  have  no  means  of  de¬ 
termining  that  a  person  who  has  come  to  the 
persuasion  that  he  is  a  Christian,  commits  more 
sin  by  making  a  confession  than  by  neglecting 
it.  Indeed  if  the  alternative  must  be  taken,  and 
many  persons  insist  upon  it,  it  is  this,  by  neg¬ 
lecting  to  confess  we  certainly  live  in  sin,  by 
doing  it  in  the  case  supposed,  it  may  be,  that 
in  this  respect  we  perform  our  duty. 

Again,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  person 
who  examines  himself  in  the  manner  prescribed 
will  be  deceived.  The  very  supposition  that  the 
mode  which  God  has  prescribed  of  determining 
our  own  character  ever,  when  faithfully  adopted, 
will  necessarily,  or  even  probably,  deceive  and 
mislead  us,  partakes  of  irreverence  and  involves 
an  imputation  on  His  directions  which  we  should 
tremble  to  make.  The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that 
all  who  are  self-deceived  are  so  through  their 
unfaithfulness  in  self-examination.  Therefore, 
thirdly  the  result  of  faithful,  thorough  self- 
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examination,  should  be  in  all  cases  the  re 
ounciation  of  the  hope  that  we  are  Christians, 
or  a  public  profession  of  Christ.  If  by  such 
inquiry  into  our  character,  we  find  no  evidence 
sufficient  to  warrant  our  hope,  the  sooner  we 
abandon  it  the  better.  If  we  do  find  such  evi¬ 
dence,  we  are  authorized  to  cherish  the  hope 
that  we  are  Christians,  and  bound  to  profess  our 
discipleship  of  Christ. 

Fourthly,  the  uncertainty  necessarily  pertain¬ 
ing  to  our  Christian  character  is  no  reason  for 
neglecting  to  profess  Christ,  nor  for  the  anxieties 
with  which  many  persons  regard  the  transaction. 
The  same  uncertainty  pertains  to  the  performance 
of  every  duty.  Is  it,  for  example,  my  duty  to 
pray  in  secret,  or  to  go  to  the  house  of  God,  or 
to  bestow  charity  on  the  poor ;  there  is  the  same 
kind  of  uncertainty  whether  1  shall  perform  these 
duties  aright.  But  shall  I  therefore  neglect 
them  ?  The  fact  is,  that  much  of  the  reasoning 
applied  to  this  case  by  many  persons  is  wholly 
unauthorized — especilly  is  it  the  only  case  in 
which  the  fear  that  we  shall  not  really  perform 
our  duty,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  good  rea¬ 
son  for  not  performing  it.  Another  consequence 
of  this  uncertainty  in  many  cases  is  an  excessive 
solicitude  and  anxiety  which  prevents  persons 
from  confessing  Christ.  So  far  as  such  solici¬ 
tude  and  anxiety  are  directed  to  actual  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  duty,  and  serve  to  awaken  the  sen¬ 
sibilities  and  energies  of  the  soul,  and  to  divert 
them  to  that  point,  so  far  their  infiuence  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  useful.  So  far,  too,  as  they  result 
from  the  solemnity  of  the  transaction  and  the 
consequences  involved  in  it  to  the  soul,  so  far 
they  are  just.  To  come  before  God,  to  profess  to 
enter  into  covenant  with  Him,  to  give  up  the  soul, 
with  no  solicitude,  no  concern,  lest  we  meet  God 
with  uncertainty,  lest  we  bring  upon  us  His 
curse  instead  of  His  blessing,  evinces  a  stupidity 
rtt  which  the  subject  well  may  tremble. 

But  when  our  anxiety  and  solicitude  deter  us 
from  the  performance  of  the  duty,  it  is  wholly 
misplaced.  The  Searcher  of  our  hearts  knows 
their  deceitfulness  and  still  He  requires  the  duty, 
and  if  there  be  any  necessary  hazard  in  the  case 
that  we  shall  only  aggravate  our  guilt,  we  are 
unquestionably  obliged  to  incur  it.  But  this, 
in  the  case  supposed,  is  an  unfounded  presump¬ 
tion. 

Who  can  decide  that  he  who,  so  far  as  he 
knows  his  own  heart,  sincerely  designs  to  con¬ 
fess  Christ  before  men,  even  though  he  be  de 
ceived.  commits  more  sin  than  he  does  by  neg¬ 
lecting  it  ?  But  this  is  not  all.  Who  shall  say 
that  a  person  who  has  faithfully  examined  him¬ 
self  by  the  tests  God  has  given,  is  deceived  ? 
True,  he  may  be  unfaithful.  But  that  is  not 
the  case  supposed.  The  question  is,  who  has 
faithfully  examined  himself  by  God’s  unerring 
Word,  and  concludes  that  he  is  a  Christian,  is 
not  a  Christian  ?  Who  shall  say  that  such  per¬ 
son  has  not  a  full  warrant  to  confess  Christ  be¬ 
fore  men  ?  None  has  a  right  to  say  it  of  himself 
or  of  others.  Let  every  such  person  then  lay 
aside  these  fea.'S  and  anxieties  which  deter  him 
from  this  duty.  Let  him  be  careful  to  see  how 
far  they  are  the  result  of  self  dependence,  and 
of  a  want  of  a  cheerful,  unreserved  reliance  on 
divine  mercy  for  acceptance.  Let  him  cherish 
all  that  anxiety  and  fear,  which  are  necessary  to 
quicken  and  nerve  him  to  the  right  performance 
of  the  duty;  but  let  him  not  be  afraid  of  obeying 
God,  lest  he  should  disobey  Him ;  let  him  not 
be  afraid  of  honoring  his  Saviour,  lest  he  should 
<ffshonor  him ;  let  him  come  humbly  to  this 
■duty,  and  let  him  then  expect  the  blessing  of 
God  and  the  smiles  of  hie  Saviour,  when  before 
men  he  openly  confesses  His  precious  Name. 


LEND  TO  THE  LORD. 

By  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D. 

I  would  not  dare  to  place  the  above  words  over 
the  affectionate  appeal  I  wish  to  make  to  my 
Presbyterian  brethren  if  I  did  not  find  it  in  the 
unerring  guide  which  divine  grace  has  given  to 
the  Christian.  “He  that  giveth  to  the  poor 
lendeth  to  the  Lord.  ’  ’ 

We  read  and  hear  much  to-day  regarding  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  and  it  is  proper  for  us  to 
consider  the  question.  To  cure  the  evil  of  de¬ 
pendent  poverty  is  difficult;  but  “prevention  is 
better  than  cure,’’  and  the  Gospel,  taught  and 
received,  is  the  beet  cure  for  the  evils  of  both 
poverty  and  crime.  The  proportion  furnished  to 
prisons  and  poor-houses  by  our  people  is  small, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I  write  what  I 
know. 

Now,  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  giving 
the  Gospel  to  those  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  it.  Its  ministers  and  teachers,  in  some 
places,  are  supported  in  part  by  those  to  whom 
they  minister ;  but  in  most  of  their  places  these 
laborers  would  not  be  found  but  for  the  Board’s 
assistance.  Think  of  fifteen  hundred  mission¬ 
aries  and  three  hundred  and  thirty  teachers,  all 
over  our  land  !  They  did  not  toil  in  vain  last 
year,  for  over  nine  thousand  persons  joined  the 
church  on  profession  of  faith,  and  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  young  received 
Sabbath -school  instruction.  In  the  highest 
sense  this  is  the  Lord’s  work.  It  is  a  privilege 
to  “lend’’  to  its  maintenance. 

“But  why  build  that  great  Mission-house  and 
get  into  debt  ?’’  My  dear  friend,  the  debt  grew 
up  independently  of  the  Mission  building.  It 
has  been  increasing  for  five  years.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Assembly  in  1894  as  two  hundred 
and  fifty -eight  thousand  dollars.  The  work  ex¬ 
tended;  alas,  the  loans  did  not  ! 

“WTiy  not  reduce  the  cost  of  management?’’ 
I  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  work  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
elsewhere  as  much  work  done  at  so  moderate  a 
cost  as  in  our  Mission  Boards.  The  salaries  of 
secretaries  are  modest  compared  with  those  given 
by  good  city  congregations ;  and  in  my  hearing 
the  Home  Board  secretaries  offered  to  share  in 
the  reduction  made  necessary  on  the  means  of 
the  missionaries.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
it  takes  more  than  the  salary  of  the  ordinary 
missionary  to  procure  even  a  decent  dwelling  in 
New  York  city. 

Now  let  us  think,  my  dear  friends,  of  the  way 
of  lending  to  the  Lord.  “He  that  giveth  to  the 
poor’’  does  it.  The  gifts  here  noticed  were,  no 
doubt,  food  and  raiment.  But  our  Board’s  rep¬ 
resentatives,  yes,  my  dear  friends,  your  repre¬ 
sentatives,  carry  to  the  poor  the  robe  of  right¬ 
eousness  and  the  bread  of  life.  Multitudes  to 
whom  they  go  are  in  sparsely  inhabited  regions, 
or  in  small  villages ;  many  of  them  are  only 
“making  their  way, ’’ slowly  getting  the  com¬ 
forts  of  home ;  and  not  a  few  of  them — I  have 
seen  them — are  in  dangerous  contact  with 
strangers  and  foreigners  whose  infiuence  and 
example  are  not  elevating.  Let  alone  by  Chris¬ 
tian  effort  a  generation  would  grow  up  to  be 
citizens  of  our  land,  but  ignorant  of  true  relig 
ion  and  careless  about  their  souls.  Many  of 


them  are  related  to  us,  as  countrymen,  and  in 
many  cases,  as  kindred,  for  how  many  of  us 
have  relatives  who  have  “gone  out  West  !’’ 
What  a  joy  it  should  be  to  us,  to  send  them  the 
means  of  grace  !  How  much  we  owe  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  yes,  and  in  many  cases,  to  the  brotherly  love 
that  brought  it  to  us  !  Can  we  make  better  use 
of  our  dollars  (and  one  each  from  a  third  of  our 
church  members  would  pay  the  debt),  than  to 
lend  them  to  the  Lord  ?  We  sometimes  regret 
outlay  of  money  on  common  lines.  The  people 
to  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  minister  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  gift  of  over  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Memorial  fund.  I  have  sometimes  asked  if  they 
ever  regretted  it,  but  notwithstanding  the 
“hard  times’’— which  have  reduced  many  of  our 
contributions — no  one  has  ever  said  “Yes.” 

My  dear  brethren,  think  how  much  our  condi¬ 
tion  affects  our  church,  our  brethren,  our  coun¬ 
try,  the  influence  of  the  truth,  and  the  glory  of 
God.  We  are  not  the  only  branch  of  God’s 
great  church  feeling  the  money  embarrassment 
at  this  time.  We  have  to  think  of  the  example 
we  set.  You  may  have  noticed  that  our  Baptist 
brethren,  like  ourselves,  have  a  weighty  mission¬ 
ary  deficiency,  and  w’hen  I  saw,  a  few  days  ago. 
that  one  member  had  placed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  as  a  force  to  secure  the 
rest,  I  could  not  but  thank  God  and  take  cour¬ 
age.  Let  us,  as  God  has  given  us  money,  “lend 
unto”  Him. 

But— and  this  is  another  side  of  the  great 
claim  upon  us — it  is  not  only  the  hearers  of  the 
Word  who  are  poor.  The  same  is  true  of  all  too 
many  of  the  missionaries.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  churches  of  the  United  States— not 
ours  only — have  something  to  learn  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ministerial  support.  Why  should  edu¬ 
cated  preachers,  required  by  common  sentiment 
to  maintain  a  certain  style  in  costume  and  sur¬ 
roundings  for  themselves  and  families — for  they 
are  not  bound  to  celibacy — have  less  means  given 
them  than  they  might  have  on  the  police  force 
of  one  of  our  great  cities  ? 

Now,  if  the  month  of  March  does  not  bring — 
through  God’s  goodness— the  needed  means,  the 
reduction  will  be  continued  not  only  in  salaries, 
but  we  shall  be  obliged — and  how  painful  it  is 
only  those  who  are  serving  on  the  Board  know 
— to  say  “no”  to  urgent  cries  for  the  Gospel 
coming  through  Presbyteries  over  the  land.  At 
this  moment  many  godly  ministers  do  not  know 
if  they  can  be  retained  on  the  small  incomes 
they  have,  in  their  present  Helds.  Must  they 
quit  the  people  whom  they  love,  and  by  whom 
they  are  loved,  and  go  they  know  not  whither, 
after  March  31st,  because  of  the  Board’s  defi¬ 
ciency  ?  My  dear  reader,  do  you  not  find  your¬ 
self  saying,  “God  forbid.”  Then  “lend  to  the 
Lord.”  He  will  pay  you  again,  according  to 
the  inspired  Word.  We  must  not  be  discouraged. 

We  have  lees  debt  by  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  thousand  than  in  February  of  last 
year;  but,  alas,  we  have  less  work  on  hand, 
because  of  limited  means  !  We  are  looking  for 
better  times  over  the  nation.  May  it  not  tend 
to  bring  them  if  we  honor  the  Lord  with  our 
substance?  There  are  many  loans  that  “do  not 
pay.”  Not  so  investments  for  the  Lord’s  sake. 
My  dear  brethren,  let  us  act  on  the  counsel  of 
inspiration,  for  the  sake  of  our  fellow  men,  our 
fellow  citizens,  our  brethren,  yes,  for  the  sake  of 
our  dear  Lord  and  Master,  and  give  in  our  con¬ 
gregations,  our  Sabbath-schools,  our  societies,  or 
as  individuals  directly  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Board,  so  that  the  end  of  March  may  be  the  end 
of  anxiety  and  the  renewal  of  gladness  to  tens  of 
thousands,  including  beloved  ministers  of  the 
Gospel. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Outlook  sets  forth  “Some  Errors  in  Char¬ 
ity.”  It  holds  that  even  charity  organizations 
are  in  danger  of  running  into  purely  bureau¬ 
cratic  methods: 

The  spirit  of  oflScialism  and  the  spirit  of  love 
cannot  dwell  together.  Thus  it  too  often  hap¬ 
pens,  for  one  reason  or  other,  that  days  and  even 
weeks  have  been  allowed  to  elapse  before  any 
effort  has  been  made  to  investigate  a  doubtful 
case;  and  when  the  investigation  is  made,  the 
visitor  has,  by  a  lack  of  tact,  disturbed  the 
social  relations  of  the  people  he  was  sent  to  help, 
making  it  plain  to  the  latter’s  neighbors  that 
they  had  asked  for  assistance. 

Churches  are  often  very  careless.  They  help 
families  for  years  by  doling  out  stated  sums 
that  keep  the  recipients  just  beyond  the  point  of 
suffering,  instead  of  assuming  the  true  responsi¬ 
bility  of  guardians,  and  watching  the  training 
and  education  of  the  children ;  seeing  to  it  that 
they  are  trained  to  self-help  at  the  highest  point. 
We  are  to-day  in  this  country  training  thousands 
of  boys  to  semi-pauperism,  enabling  them  to  live 
year  after  year  at  the  minimum  amount  of  effort 
—paying  only  in  part  for  what  they  receive. 
No  appeal  is  made  to  them  to  maintain  self-re¬ 
spect  and  self-support.  There  is  no  education 
to  develop  the  sense  of  privacy,  no  attempt  to 
place  a  value  on  independence.  They  are  edu¬ 
cated  apart  from  the  community,  a  class  by 
themselves.  And  this  is  done  by  incorporated 
bodies,  whose  charity,  so  called,  has  injured 
not  only  those  who  receive  from  it,  but  those 
who  give  to  it,  because  of  the  false  education  of 
which  it  is  the  promulgator. 

Another  enemy  to  sound  methods  is  the  man 
who  pays  for  poor  work  and  fails  to  point  out  its 
defects,  or  who  hires  work  done  and  adds  to  a 
fair  price  for  such  labor  another  sum  because  he 
feels  sorry  for  the  worker.  Charity  offered  with¬ 
out  comment  or  explanation  confuses  the  receiver 
and  places  him  in  a  false  position,  so  that  the 
next  employer  faces  a  new  problem,  that  would 
not  have  been  created  but  for  false  expiectations 
raised.  Pay  a  fair  price  for  work,  and  if  the 
worker  is  in  straits  express  neighborliness  by  a 
gift  to  meet  the  immediate  necessities.  Best  of 
all.  help  every  employee  to  improve  the  market 
value  of  his  services. 


The  United  Presbyterian  refers  to  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Moody  in  Boston : 

Although  he  spoke  very  boldly  against  the 
“Sunday”  newspaper,  the  daily  papers,  for 
the  most  part,  accorded  him  respectful  treatment. 
Some  of  the  religious  papers  have  been  rather 
severe  in  their  criticisms. 

Zion’s  Herald  (Methodist)  Boston,  thinks  he 
is  “tinged  with  pessimism.”  that  he  is  “very 
severe  in  his  characterization  of  both  ministers 
and  churches” ;  that  in  his  estimate  of  the 
Christian  Church  he  is  “wofully  mistaken” ; 
that  “Moodj  has  gone  back  to  Judaism”  ;  that 
both  he  and  Sam  Jones  are  “in  the  thrall  of 
legalism,  rather  than  grace”  !  We  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  that  last  mentioned  charge  as  fairly  author¬ 
ized.  If  there  is  any  man  who  knows  what  the 
gospel  is  and  how  to  preach  that  gospel  to  plain 
people,  that  man,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  mass  of  the  Christian  people  of  two  hemis¬ 
pheres,  is  Dwight  L.  Moody. 

It  is  now  about  40  years  since  we  first  beard 
Mr.  Moody ;  we  have  heard  him  in  later  years ; 
we  have  read  not  a  few  of  his  sermons,  and  we 
have  always  thought  that  he  was  a  good,  plain 
preacher  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  our 
Boston  contemporary  had  said  that  Mr.  Moody 
was  not  a  scholarly  preacher,  not  a  profound 
theologian,  or  even  that  he  sometimes  said  severe 
things,  or  said  them  in  a  way  not  becoming  the 
dignity  of  the  pulpit,  we  should  not  have  en¬ 
tered  our  dissent.  But  when  he  says  that  this 
earnest  preacher  of  the  gospel  is  “in  the  thrall 
of  legalism,  rather  than  grace.”  we  must  say 
that  be  brings  what  seems  to  us  a  most  unwar¬ 
rantable  accusation  against  the  best  known  and 
most  highly  honored  evangelist  of  the  day. 

Zion’s  Herald  says,  “These  evangelists  (Jones 
and  Moody)  cannot  realize  the  general  and  per¬ 
manent  harm  that  they  are  doing  to  Christianity 
by  their  indiscriminate  philippics  against  the 
ministers  and  the  churches.”  We  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  to  associate  Mr.  Moody  with  Evange¬ 
list  Jones.  We  also  think  that  our  contemporary 
has  been  very  guilty  of  the  sin  of  indiscrim¬ 
inateness,  which  it  imputes  to  Mr.  Moody,  when 
it  charges  him  with  uttering  “indiscriminate 
philippics  against  the  ministers  and  the  chur¬ 
ches.  ’  ’ 


The  Christian  Advocate  being  asked,  “Is  it 
wrong  to  produce  water,  gas,  and  electricity  for 
city  use  on  Sunday  ?  If  not,  how  will  you  show 
that  it  is  wrong  to  produce  and  deliver  milk  for 
Sunday  distribution  ?”  replies  : 

A.  This  is  an  ingenious  question ;  but  your 
analogy  is  not  perfect.  You  should  have  said. 
Is  it  wrong  to  ]^dle  candles  and  oil  and  ice  in 
cities  on  Sundays  ?  The  answer  would  be.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  peddle  candles,  oil,  or  ice  on 
Sunday,  because  they  can  be  kept  over  Sunday ; 
and  a  similar  answer  can  be  made  concerning 
milk,  except  in  extreme  cases  in  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  deliver  milk — exactly  as  it  would 
become  necessary  to  peddle  candles  and  oil  on 
Sunday  if  the  gas  and  electrical  machinery  sud¬ 
denly  gave  out,  and  the  city  was  in  darkness; 
and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  furnish  ice  in 
heated  terms.  We  have  known  many  milk  deal¬ 
ers  who  renounced  the  Sunday  business  after 
they  became  earnest  Christians.  They  had  no 
diflBculty  in  inducing  the  majority  of  their 
patrons  to  receive  a  portion  delivered  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening.  A  number  of  the  largest  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States  will  not  allow  any 
milk  to  be  sold  by  their  men  on  Sunday.  The 
entering  wedge  for  extreme  cases  has  depraved  a 
great  many  persons.  The  drug  business  is  de¬ 
praved  in  that  way ;  because  medicine  ought  to 
be  accessible  they  keep  the  stores  wide  open 
and  sell  everything  they  have,  including  soda 
water  and  cigars.  The  invention  of  condensed 
milk  has  reduced  the  number  of  cases  requiring 
milk  to  be  procured  on  Sunday  to  too  small  a 
number  to  distinguish  the  milk  business  from 
any  other.  When,  however,  it  is  necessary  it 
is  not  wrong  to  purchase  it,  or  to  sell  it  when  it 
is  right  to  purchase  it.  But  this  could  not 
justify  the  sale  or  purchase  of  a  drop  unneces¬ 
sarily  by  conscientious  Christian  Sabbath-keep¬ 
ers. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Colorado  has  re¬ 
fused  to  introduce  the  “Continental  Sunday,” 
by  vote  of  its  legislature.  The  agitation  for  this 
innovation,  we  are  told,  proceeds  wholly  from 
those  who  hope  to  increase  their  gains  thereby. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  is  a  wise  adviser  of  its 
readers  and  adherents.  “Live  Prejudice  Down,  ” 
is  its  word  of  exhortation,  well  reinforced : 

.\n  impression  prevails  among  many  persons 
of  the  Jewish  faith  that  something  must  be  done 
to  check  the  prejudice  that  is  claimed  to  exist 
in  this  country,  and  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
be  aggressive  and  to  demonstrate  the  greatness 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Hebrew  race  domi¬ 
ciled  in  America. 

In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
building  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute, 
Professor  Morris  Loeb  presented  an  infinitely 
better  suggestion  -that  the  Institute  and  the 
successive  classes  of  young  mechanics,  trained 
to  honest  work  and  taught  to  do  credit  to  the 
school  and  themselves  and  to  aspire  to  good  citi¬ 
zenship,  constituted  a  service  people  of  the 
Jewish  faith  were  rendering  to  the  Republic, 
entitling  them  to  recognition  and  appreciation 
by  the  side  of  the  descendants  of  sons  of  the 
revolution.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  others  present 
cordially  applauded  this  statement,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  right  impression  was  made  upon  that 
audience.  In  fact,  the  Technical  Institute,  the 
Educational  Alliance,  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade 
Schools,  the  Aguilar  Library,  even  more  than 
our  admirably  planned  and  managed  charities 
and  asylums,  constitute  a  forcible,  an  unan¬ 
swerable  plea  for  equality  of  their  founders  and 
supporters  among  American  citizens,  whatever 
their  creed  or  origin. 

Do  American  citizens  who  are  not  Jews  dis¬ 
play  the  same  forethought  in  provision  for  useful 
training  of  immigrants  and  their  children?  The 
time  will  come  when  prejudice  will  abate  be¬ 
fore  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  civic  duty  by  the  body  of  people 
who  have  been  the  object  of  misconception  and 
attack. 

Let  each  man  who  thinks  his  rise  in  the 
world  hampered  by  his  assumed  antagonism  to 
American  ideas  because  he  remains  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  faith  cease  to  be  merely  aggressive  or  demon¬ 
strative,  but  quietly  and  thoroughly  do  his  duty. 
In  the  end  he  will  find  his  contribution  to  the 
war  against  prejudice  by  no  means  despicable. 

But  meanwhile,  he  need  not  sit  down  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  insult.  No,  that  is  neither  suggested  nor 
commended.  But  is  every  assumed  slight  a 
premeditated  insult  ?  The  recent  attempt  to 
discriminate  in  the  Immigration  Law  against 
Russian  Jews  was  a  wrong;  and  quietly  and  in¬ 
telligently  a  resort  to  the  proper  agencies  se¬ 
cured  the  modification  of  the  obnoxious  clauses. 
Mr.  Hilton  and  Mr.  Corbin  lived  long  enough  to 
see  that  their  feeble  efforts  to  make  life  unhappy 


for  Jews  who  did  not  own  or  rent  summer  cot¬ 
tages  ignobly  failed ;  the  prosperous  hotels  for 
several  seasons  have  been  those  conducted  on 
business  principles,  treating  applicants  for  rooms- 
on  their  individual  merits.  Hilton’s  name  is 
absolutely  ignored  by  the  successor  to  the  great 
business  on  Broadway ;  Corbin’s  enterprises 
could  become  profitable  only  after  he  had  ceased 
to  manage  them. 

The  Interior’s  editor,  Dr.W,  C.Gray,  begins  to- 
scent  the  coming  of  spring.  He  has  just  paid  a 
visit  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  in  Ohio,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  reminiscent  letter  says: 

It  is  not  exactly  correct  to  title  this  letter 
Sugar  Camp-fire  Musings.  When  I  last  made 
maple  sugar  in  this  old  oamp  we  had  an  open- 
mouthed  stone  furnace,  sot  with  large  iron  ket¬ 
tles,  and  the  fire  glowed  and  shone  out  among 
the  trees  at  night.  But  the  fire  in  the  evapora¬ 
tor-furnace  is  invisible.  The  sugar  water — not 
“sap,”  as  I  will  explain,  pours  in  a  steady 
stream,  as  thick  as  a  lady’s  finger,  into  one  end 
of  the  evaporator,  and  moves  in  channels  back 
and  forth  across  it,  till  it  reaches  the  other  end, 
where  it  pours  out  in  a  thin  stream,  finished 
syrup.  The  water  is  carefully  strained  before  it 
goes  into  the  reservoir,  skimmed  as  it  runs  its 
long  tortuous  way,  and  when  finished  is  of  a 
very  light  amber  color,  and  has  the  brilliance  of 
amber  when  poured  into  a  tumbler.  It  does  not 
taste  any  more  like  the  “maple  syrup”  which 
you  buy  in  the  stores  than  honey  tastes  like 
castor-oil.  The  red  color  of  maple  syrup  comes 
of  its  burning  on  the  sides  of  the  iron  kettles. 
As  no  scorching  can  occur  in  this  process,  the 
syrup  is  clear  as  honey — the  most  delicately 
delicious  sweet  in  the  world.  Sugar  water  is 
not  “sap.”  When  the  weather  grows  warmer 
and  the  trees  begin  to  bud,  then  it  thickens, 
loses  its  flavor  and  is  “sap.”  It  will  not  crys¬ 
tallize,  is  ropy,  vapid  and  disagreeable.  You 
have  heard  the  country  epithet,  “sap-head”  - 
that  is  what  it  means,  a  fellow  whose  talk  is 
pointless,  voluble,  bumptious  and  ignorant,  ropy 
sort  of  talk. 

Maple  syrup,  the  genuine,  is  not  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  sweetener.  It  is  making  a  cart-horse 
of  Pegasus  to  pour  it  over  hot  cakes.  It  is  to  be 
eaten  with  a  spoon— a  little  of  it  allowed  to 
trickle  over  the  tongue,  while  the  thoughts  are 
to  be  concentrated  upon  a  flavor,  of  which  not 
Hebe  nor  any  of  the  gods  ever  dreamed.  It  is 
the  only  element  by  which  one  can  taste  fragrance 
— the  fragrance  of  the  fresh,  white,  sweet  wood. 
The  basis  of  the  flavor  is  that  of  whipped  cream. 
Upon  this  nature  has  built  a  flavor-superstructure 
of  love’s  young  dream.  You  hear  the  red  birds 
sing  and  see  the  flash  of  their  scarlet  wings. 
You  hear  the  drumming  of  the  woodpecker  high 
up  on  a  dead  ash.  Then  if  you  consider  closely 
you  will  find  that  there  are  moonbeams  on  the 
water  in  it,  and  the  voices  of  sweet  singers  on 
the  shore. 

The  Canada  Presbjterian  discerns  this  fair 
prospect  across  the  water : 

The  Free  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  met  in  private 
a  short  time  ago  to  discuss  the  prospects  of 
union  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  proceed¬ 
ings  lasted  over  two  hours.  Generally  put.  the 
outcome  of  the  deliberations  was  that  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  agree  to  report  to  the  Assembly’s  Com- 
iriittee  that  it  was  eminently  desirable  that  a 
union  should  take  place  between  the  two  Chur¬ 
ches,  and  that,  provided  the  principles  of  the 
Free  Church  were  safe  guarded,  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  the  General  Assembly  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  matter.  It  was  stated  that  the 
discussion  in  the  Presbytery  was  characterized 
by  great  harmony  and  unanimity,  and  that  a 
general  opinion  seemed  to  prevail  that  there 
should  be  little  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  ap¬ 
parent  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  union. 


The  Halifax  Witness  refers  to  the  ood  pros¬ 
pects  of  Church  union  in  Australia: 

There  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
there  will  be  a  union  between  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Synod  of  Otago 
and  Southland.  The  first  mentioned  Church 
occupies  all  the  North  Island  and  the  Middle 
Island  as  far  south  as  the  Waitaki,  while  the 
Otago  Synod  occupies  all  to  the  south  of  that 
river.  Numerically  and  as  to  area,  the  Northern 
Church  is  the  larger ;  but  the  Southern  Church 
is  more  compact  and  has  a  greater  hold  on  the 
population,  being  far  and  away  the  dominant 
Church  in  that  part.  One  of  the  early  ministers 
of  the  latter  was  gifted  with  foresight,  and  when 
lands  were  cheap  and  men  held  large  tracts, 
solicited  from  them  many  acres  for  churches, 
schools,  etc.  Years  have  passed  and  the  acres 
around  the  churches  have  grown  in  value,  and 
now  give  to  the  churches  and  other  good  insti¬ 
tutions  much  of  the  support  they  need. 
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XI.— PETER  OPENING  THE  DOOR  TO  THE 
GENTILES. 

Acts  X.  2.3 — xi.  18. 

We  have  seen  the  mind  of  Peter  opening  more 
and  more  to  an  apprehension  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  under  the  continual  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Like  all  men  of  candor  and  humility 
who  earnestly  desire  to  understand  the  truth, 
his  knowledge  was  a  growing  thing.  Neither 
Peter  nor  any  other  of  the  Apostles  ever  came 
to  hold  any  such  body  of  doctrine  as  is  formu¬ 
lated  in  any  of  the  creeds,  even  the  simplest, 
but  they  were  far  beyond  the  mightiest  theolo¬ 
gian  of  any  time  who  is  reluctant  to  add  any¬ 
thing  new  to  his  formulated  belief,  to  make 
progress  in  his  theology  as  in  his  other  learning. 
Peter  never  attained  to  the  fullness  of  Paul’s 
theological  convictions,  for  his  mind  was  of  a 
different  cast.  But  neither  did  he  ever  make 
halt  in  his  progressive  knowledge.  His  first 
epistle  shows  him  to  have  advanced  far  beyond 
the  degree  of  knowledge  which  he  reached  in 
to-day’s  lesson,  epoch  making  as  was  the  attain¬ 
ment  which  he  made  at  Cajsarea.  But  here  he 
did  reach  a  point  where  he  saw,  as  it  were,  all 
around  the  truth,  though  much  that  it  contained 
was  as  yet  hidden  from  him,  as  much  must  be 
hidden  from  every  finite  mind.  All  his  farther 
progress  was  rather  in  depth  than  in  extent  of 
knowledge. 

The  high  view-point  of  truth  to  which  Peter 
attained  at  this  time  was,  as  wo  saw  last  week, 
concerning  the  sphere  of  Christ’s  salvation,  the 
classes  who  might  be  included  in  its  benefits. 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost  Peter  had  not  the  slight¬ 
est  notion  that  the  “all  flesh,’’  the  “whosoever’’ 
of  the  prophet  Joel  (Acts  ii.  17,  21)  or  the  “all 
that  are  afar  off’’  of  hie  own  teaching  (vs.  39) 
applied  to  any  outside  of  “the  house  of  Israel’’ 
(vs.  .3G).  Peter  was  not  alone  in  this  limited 
apprehension.  No  prophet  realized  the  full 
meaning  of  hie  own  utterances;  only  Jesus 
Christ  did  this,  and  this  is  one  of  the  surest 
proofs  of  His  divinity.  But  upon  Peter  and 
others  of  the  early  disciples  the  idea  of  the  catho¬ 
licity  of  the  Church  had  begun  slowly  to  dawn. 
VVe  have  seen  them  taking  in  the  Gentiles  who 
were  willing  to  submit  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
even  the  Samaritans;  now,  prepared  by  the  reve¬ 
lation  at  Joppa,  the  refulgent  truth  broke  upon 
Peter’s  mind,  that  all  “who  have  received  the 
Holy  Ghost’ ’(x.  47) must  be  members  of  that  body 
which  Christ  was  fitting  to  become  His  king¬ 
dom  upon  earth.  Henceforth  no  mere  lines  of 
nationality  could  keep  any  man  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  Church  was  still  slow  to  accept  this 
teaching  of  its  own  catholicity.  There  was  a 
struggle  immediately  before  Peter,  as  to-day’s 
lesson  shows,  and  many  years  later  the  Jewish 
Christians  looked  askance  at  Paul  (xxi.  20,  21) 
because  of  his  preaching  of  the  universality  of 
the  kingdom. 

We  are  not  in  this  course  concerned  to  study 
the  details  of  the  lesson  passage,  which  we  went 
over  very  thoroughly  less  than  five  years  ago. 
Our  purpose  is  to  learn  to  know  the  three  great 
apostles  more  perfectly  than  we  now  do,  and 
thus  to  gain  a  better  standing  ground  from 
which  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  their 
teaching.  We  know  that  Peter,  like  Paul,  was 
not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  of  last 
Sunday’s  lesson  passage.  He  announced  him¬ 
self  to  the  messengers  of  Cornelius,  and  having 
learned  their  errand  kept  them  in  Simon’s 
house  while  he  made  his  preparations  for  going 
with  them  on  the  morrow.  Ihere  was  no  rea¬ 
son  why  he  should  not  do  this.  No  law  or 


ceremonial  forbade  Jews  to  associate  with 
Gentiles,  or  to  eat  with  them  in  their  own 
houses.  The  only  matter  to  guard  against  in 
eating  with  Gentiles  was  that  the  food  should 
not  be  ceremonially  unclean,  and  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  this  in  the  house  of  a  Jew. 
The  deliberation  of  Peter’s  movements  is  par¬ 
ticularly  noteworthy.  Caesarea  is  distant  from 
Joppa  only  eleven  hours  of  walking,  but  Peter 
and  his  company  spent  a  night  upon  the  road, 
and  that  not  the  first  night  after  the  arrival  of 
the  messengers.  He  kept  them  with  him  until 
the  morrow,  although  it  was  hardly  past  midday 
when  they  arrived  (x.  9,  17).  Evidently  he  re¬ 
alized  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  sum¬ 
mons  and  of  the  step  he  was  about  to  take. 
That  he  saw  the  imiiortance  of  clearing  himself 
from  the  possible  imputation  of  having  acted 
rashly  is  seen  by  his  summoning  “certain  of 
the  brethren’’  of  Joppa  to  go  with  him.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  for  them  that  he  waited  until  the 
morrow,  but  how  far  away  all  this  is  from  the 
headlong  Peter  who  tried  to  walk  upon  the 
water  ! 

Arriving  in  Ciesarea  they  found  that  Cornelius 
had  assembled  a  considerable  number  of  hie 
relatives  and  friends  to  share  the  teachings  of 
the  Apostle.  The  first  care  of  Peter  was  to 
point  out  to  this  company,  in  a  formal  manner, 
the  divine  warrant  by  which  he  transgressed  the 
national  customs.  He  then  asked  Cornelius  what 
was  his  purpose  in  sending  for  him.  and  it  was 
the  fact  that  Cornelius  as  well  as  himself  had 
received  a  revelation  that  helped  Peter  to  see 
the  full  meaning  of  a  truth  which  had  long 
been  taught  (Deut.  x.  17 ;  2  Chron.  xix.  7;  Job 
xxxix.  19)  but  never  apprehended — “that  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons.  ’  ’  Not  that  He  treats 
all  men  alike,  or  that  He  exercises  no  sov¬ 
ereign  choice  in  the  bestowal  of  His  gifts;  but 
that  nothing  which  is,  so  to  speak,  accidental  to 
a  man  in  any  way  limits  the  free  operation  of 
God’s  grace  toward  him. 

No  doubt  there  was  more  in  Peter’s  words, 
“in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and  work- 
eth  righteousness  is  accepted  of  Him,’’  than  he 
could  yet  dream.  He  had  not  as  yet  the  slight¬ 
est  notion  that  any  Gentiles  but  such  as  were 
devout  and  God-fearing  could  be  acceptable  to 
God.  But  the  deeper  truth  does  lie  in  these 
words.  There  is  a  moral  condition  which  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  apprehension  of  the  truth  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Peter  did  not  mean,  nor  is  it 
true,  that  natural  light  is  sufficient  for  the 
heathen.  The  truth  is  that  Gentiles  may  be 
saved  as  Gentiles;  and  the  fact  is  that  such  a 
condition  as  is  here  described  shows,  not  a  power 
of  being  saved  without  Christ,  but  a  capability 
of  accepting  Christ. 

The  parenthesis  in  verse  3G  is  unfortunately 
placed.  The  parenthetical  remark  is  verses  .37, 
.38;  the  great  truth  which  Peter  now  perceived, 
“the  word  which  God  sent  to  the  children  of 
Israel  by  Jesus  Christ,’’  was  precisely  this, 
“namely,  that  He  is  Lord  of  all  men.’’  This 
was  the  truth  which  the  vision  at  Joppa  had 
been  intended  to  teach  him,  and  which  he  now 
as  by  a  flash  of  light  understood. 

Peter’s  sermon,  which  was  intended  to  prepare 
his  Gentile  hearers  to  accept  Christ  by  explain¬ 
ing  who  he  was  and  what  he  had  done,  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  better  Teacher  (x.  44,  compare  xi. 
15).  The  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  them  who  were 
listening  to  him.  Perhaps  he  was  still  too 
limited  and  crude,  too  thoroughly  a  Jew  in 
feeling,  to  be  able  to  unfold  the  great  truth  which 
he  had  but  now  perceived.  The  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  needed. 

These  Gentiles  having  given  evidence  of  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Peter,  if  he  had  still  been 
the  impetuous  Peter  of  former  years,  would  no 
doubt  forthwith  have  received  them  into  the 
Church  by  baptism.  But  Peter  had  made  long 
progress  in  consideiateness  since  he  leaped  over¬ 
board  at  sight  of  Christ,  leaving  his  brethren  to 


bring  the  heavily  laden  boat  to  land.  There 
were  brethren  present  at  Caesarea  who,  not  hav¬ 
ing  received  a  special  revelation,  such  as  had 
been  given  to  him,  might  easily  have  been 
shocked  by  his  going  too  fast ;  might  even  have 
repudiated  Peter’s  conduct  when,  as  was  speed¬ 
ily  the  case,  he  was  called  in  question  by  the 
apostles  and  brethren  in  Jerusalem.  But  Peter 
wisely  first  gained  their  consent.  Appealing  to 
the  witness  of  their  own  senses,  (they  could  not 
but  see  that  these  Gentiles  had  received  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  he  next  laid  it  upon 
them  to  administer  the  rite  of  baptism. 

What  a  stupendous  event  was  this  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  !  A  far  higher  and  more  im¬ 
pregnable  wall  separated  Jews  from  Gentiles 
than  now  stands  between  us  and  the  negroes  or 
the  Chinese,  incomparably  more  difficult  to  re¬ 
move  than  the  law  which  forbids  us  to  eat  with 
them,  intermarry  with  them,  share  our  social 
privileges  equally  with  them.  It  seems  a  slight 
thing  to  us,  but  it  was  really  one  of  the  decisive 
moments  in  human  history,  when  Peter  com¬ 
manded  these  Gentiles  to  be  baptized. 

It  was  entirely  to  be  expected  that  the  Jerusa¬ 
lem  brethren  should  call  in  question  Peter’s  con¬ 
duct  at  Ciesarea  (xi.  2).  And  yet  we  are  not  to 
think  of  them  so  much  as  censuring  Peter,  as 
seeking  to  understand  the  motives  of  conduct 
which  they  could  by  no  possibility  have  antici¬ 
pated.  That  they  desired  to  understand,  not 
criticize,  is  manifest  from  the  temper  in  which 
they  received  Peter’s  explanation.  He  had  but 
to  recount  the  facts,  and  they  rejoiced  with  him 
at  once,  without  hesitation  accepting  hie  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  facte.  His  final  question,  “Who 
was  I  that  I  could  withstand  God?’’  is  not  an 
argument  of  self-justification,  but  a  deeply 
moved  presentation  of  the  effect  upon  hie  own 
mind  of  the  events  that  he  had  lived  through. 
And  the  brethren  accepted  it  as  such,  glorifying 
God  and  rejoicing,  with  no  shade  of  prejudice, 
in  the  conviction  that  to  the  Gentiles  also  God 
had  granted  repentance  unto  life. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Saul,  the  Persecutor,  Converted. 

Acts  ix.  1-12,  17-20. 

Golden  Text. — This  is  a  faithful  saying  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners. — 1  Tim.  i. 
15. 

The  student  is  referred  to  the  Bible  Study 
Union  Lesson  for  February  28th  (Evangelist, 
February  18th)  for  a  fuller  study  of  this  most 
important  lesson.  Here  we  review  only  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  points. 

The  opening  of  the  chapter  is  not  so  abrupt  as 
it  first  appears.  The  verse  properly  joins  on  to 
viii.  4,  all  that  comes  between  being  a  distinct 
episode.  Saul  had  heard  that  the  Christians 
were  gaining  ground  in  other  parts ;  he  felt  him¬ 
self  called  to  counterwork  them  there  also. 
“Threatenings  and  slaughter’’  were  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  a  determination  that  had  become  a 
part  of  his  life. 

The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  everywhere  recog¬ 
nized  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  in  matters  of  religion  the  Romans  were 
willing  that  it  should  be  so.  Damascus  was  a 
stronghold  of  Judaism,  having  thirty  or  forty 
synagogues. 

The  wonderful  story  of  what  occurred  on  this 
journey  is  three  times  repeated  in  the  book  of 
.\cts,  each  time  with  some  special  details,  called 
forth  by  the  circumstances  or  the  character  of 
the  audiences.  The  “light  from  heaven’’  was 
not  lightning;  it  was  the  light  that  fell  on 
Stephen’s  face,  the  Shekinah  (Exod.  xl.  35; 
comp.  John  viii.  12). 

It  is  a  striking  thing  that  the  Lord  Jesus  did 
not  answer  Saul’s  question  with,  “I  am  Jesus 
who  have  risen  again,’’  but  “whom  (in  the  per¬ 
son  of  those  who  believe  on  Me)  thou  perse - 
cutest.’’  This  was  not  only  “the  soul  of  his 
offending;’’  it  is  also  “the  key  to  his  subse- 
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quent  preaching.”  No  one  truth  is  more  promi¬ 
nent  in  Paul’s  epistles  than  that  Jesus  is  one 
with  His  followers. 

The  Revised  Version  omits  all  of  verse  6  to 
the  word  “Arise;”  but  what  follows  shows  that 
the  question  of  the  verse  was  at  least  in  Saul’s 
mind.  Those  who  were  with  Saul  “saw  no 
man”  because  the  eyes  of  their  souls  were  not 
open  :  Saul  (verse  8)  because  his  bodily  eyes  had 
been  so  dazzled  by  “the  glory  of  that  light” 
(xxii.  11)  that  he  was  actually  blind.  The  men¬ 
tal  agony  of  those  three  days  of  darkness  (verse 
9)  who  can  describe  ? 

How  the  communication  came  to  Ananias 
(verse  10)  we  cannot  tell:  verse  17  shows  that 
more  was  said  to  him  than  we  have  here.  “He 
prayeth”  may  not  mean  that  Saul  was  praying 
at  that  moment;  it  describes  hie  spiritual  condi¬ 
tion. 

Ananias  must  have  been  bewildered,  but  he 
obeyed.  It  was  important  that  Saul  should 
receive  the  Holy  Spirit  not  by  an  apostle  but  at 
the  word  of  a  simple  brother,  that  no  man 
might  deem  him  beholden  to  any  of  the  apos¬ 
tles:  that  it  might  be  clearly  understood  that 
he  received  his  commission  direct  from  the  Lord. 

“Certain  days”  were  needed  to  convince  the 
brethren  of  the  wondrous  change.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  preaching  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues  that  Jesus,  whom  he  had  persecuted,  is 
the  Son  of  God. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

77  Madison'  Street. 

Mas.  Gkorob  H.  McOrew,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Seaman,  Rec.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mayer,  Supt. 

(  LEAN  SHEETS  AND  WH.4T  THEY  CAN 

DO  FOR  A  HOME. 

In  our  last  report  from  the  Chapter  House 
Miss  Mayer  writes:  “Will  you  please  ask  for 
sheets.  We  need  some  very  much  as  we  have 
none  except  a  few  in  the  maternity  bags  which 
we  cannot  use  for  other  cases  as  they  will  be 
needed  there.  Friends  have  generously  provided 
quilts  and  we  have  pillow  cases,  but  we  want 
sheets  for  the  sick  and  the  well.  In  calling 
upon  one  of  our  women  the  other  day  I  spoke  of 
the  very  dirty  bed.  and  she  replied  that  she  had 
but  the  one  sheet  and  the  pillowcases  in  use, 
and  she  did  not  wash  them  often,  thinking 
“they  wouldn’t  wear  out  so  soon.”  If  our  peo¬ 
ple  have  any  money  left  after  rent  and  food  are 
provided  for  it  goes  for  shoos,  which  are  always 
worn  out,  and  the  other  necessary  outside  gar¬ 
ments,  so  that  bedding  is  neglected  and  very 
few  have  household  linen  of  any  sort.  The 
dirty,  uncomfortable  beds  are  the  most  demoral¬ 
izing  spots  in  their  homes,  and  I  feel  that  my 
counsel  in  the  matter  has  little  weight  unless 
with  it  I  can  give  them  some  clean  sheets  for  a 
fresh  start.  The  other  day  I  went  to  the  W. ’s 
where  the  man  was  suflFering  with  a  bad  abcess. 
There  were  no  sheets  or  pillowcases,  and  the  bed 
was  simply  filthy.  On  quietly  questioning  the 
woman,  I  found  that  she  had  some  pillowcases 
we  had  given  her  when  her  last  baby  was  born, 
but  as  the  sheets  were  worn  out  long  ago,  she 
had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  bother  with 
the  other  things.  I  gave  her  a  pair  of  sheets 
and  waited  to  see  her  put  on  the  pillowcases. 
There  was  such  a  transformation  that  she  felt 
the  contrast  herself,  and  was  prompted  to  wash 
the  outside  coverings,  and  later  to  make  the 
effort  to  clean  up  the  two  other  gloomy  rooms. 
You  may  smile,  but  I  think  that  to  the  clean 
sheets  I  owe  my  success  in  persuading  the  man 
to  go  to  the  hospital,  where  he  ought  to  have 
gone  long  before,  but  he  had  vowed  that  nothing 
should  persuade  him  to  do  it.  I  have  had  two 
or  three  other  pleasant  experiences  with  clean 
bed  linen,  towels  and  soap.” 


General  Armstrong,  that  most  successful  and 
practical  of  civilizers,  always  used  to  say  that 
when  the  Indians  came  to  Hampton  in  their 
blankets,  fresh  from  the  wild  life  of  the  wig¬ 
wam  and  the  plain,  he  liked  “to  begin  with  the 
tooth  brush,  and  work  up,”  and  it  certainly 
seems  possible  that  the  regeneration  of  these 
poor  tenement  homes  can  begin  with  a  clean, 
attractive  bed,  in  which  the  tenants  can  sleep 
comfortably  and  from  which  they  can  go  forth 
refreshed  for  the  weary  round  of  their  daily 
lives.  So  we  have  no  hesitation  in  publishing 
Miss  Mayer’s  request,  and  we  are  sure  the  sheets 
will  be  forthcoming. 

One  of  our  “Mothers”  came  in  the  other  day 
to  talk  matters  over  and  asked  if  they  could  not 
have  one  club  meeting  devoted  just  to  questions, 
adding,  “You  ladies  know  a  great  many  things 
we  don’t,  and  if  we  are  really  ‘Home  Makers,  ’ 
we  want  to  learn  how  to  make  our  homes  pleas¬ 
ant.  ”  Dr.  Vinton’s  medical  talks  to  the  women 
have  aroused  great  interest  and  we  believe  they 
have  taken  many  of  her  practical  suggestions  to 
heart,  determined  to  remember  them  and  act 
upon  them. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 
LESSON. 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 

Stmiath  from  the  Pledge. 

Mar.  8.  From  "trusting.”  2  Kings  18 : 1-8. 

9.  From  daily  prayer.  Daniel  6 : 1-10. 

10.  From  Bible  reading.  Joshua  1 : 1-9. 

11.  From  the  church.  Psalms  84 : 1  12. 

12.  From  the  committee  work.  John  4 . 27-35. 

13.  From  the  prayer  meetings.  Matthew  18 : 15-20. 

14.  Topic— How  the  Christian  Endeavor  pledge 

Strengthens  the  Christian  life.  2  Kings  23 : 

1-3,  21-25. 

Rarely  do  those  who  inaugurate  great  move¬ 
ments  live  to  see  more  than  their  beginnings. 
To  this  general  rule.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  are 
happy  e.xceptions.  Before  they  had  reached  the 
prime  of  life,  their  one  society  had  become 
thousands,  with  a  membership  of  millions. 
What  was  merely  local  became  national,  then 
international,  and  is  to-day  world  wide.  They 
have  been  obliged  to  forego  the  comforts  and 
quiet  of  home  and  become  wanderers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  in  order  that  they  may  advance 
and  conserve  the  mighty  interests  which  appeal 
to  them. 

Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  authors 
know  that  their  writings  are  more  remarkable 
as  revelations  of  past  experiences  than  as  crea¬ 
tions  of  that  which  is  new.  They  are  histories 
rather  than  prophecies.  “A  book  is  the  shouting 
of  a  man’s  heart  from  the  housetops.” 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Pledge  is  a  revelation 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clark.  It 
is  a  transcript  of  what  had  been  their  aim  and 
method.  They  were  able  to  write  it  because 
they  had  first  lived  it.  It  is  an  expression  of 
their  love  and  loyalty  to  Christ.  They  were  not 
aware  that  they  were  thus  furnishing  their  spir¬ 
itual  photograph.  Had  they  perceived  it,  their 
modesty  would  have  overwhelmed  them.  I  have 
lieen  with  them  in  the  quiet  of  their  home.  I 
have  conferred  with  them  when  great  questions 
were  involved. 

I  have  seen  the  welcome,  affection,  and  confi¬ 
dence  which  are  always  theirs  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conventions.  .\t  all  times  and  in  all 
places  they  have  furnished  a  splendid  illustra¬ 
tion  of  that  grand  old  text,  “Thou  wilt  keep  him 
in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee, 
because  he  trusteth  in  Thee.”  For  them,  “to 
live  is  Christ.  ” 

Opponents  often  pay  the  sincerest  tributes. 


The  Pledge  has  been  called  “Iron  Clad.”  I 
presume,  as  in  the  case  of  the  navy,  this  is  a 
misnomer  for  “steel-clad.”  If  so,  it  is  truth, 
not  fiction  ;  praise  not  censure.  It  is  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  where  the  strength  lies.  “Steel-clad” 
it  has  been  and  is  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 

It  protects  as  well  as  strengthens.  Like  Paul’s 
armor  which  he  urged  the  Ephesians  to  put  on, 
it  supplies  an  armor  for  defence  and  a  sword  for 
attack.  This  armor  plate  has  never  been  pierced 
by  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  enemy.  Not  a  sol¬ 
dier  behind  it  has  ever  been  wounded.  Not  a 
triumph  has  ever  been  won  over  it.  He  who 
keeps  the  pledge,  in  spirit,  is  invulnerable. 

He  is  a  poor  teacher,  who  seeing  clearly  the 
man-ward-side  of  a  truth,  forgets  or  ignores  the 
God-ward-side.  It  is  all  right  to  recognize 
Tesla’s  triumph  at  Niagara.  It  is  all  wrong  to 
forget  God’s  Niagara,  without  which  Tesla  could 
have  done  nothing.  For  centuries,  God  had 
been  preparing,  in  the  churches  of  all  lands, 
the  Niagara  of  youthful  enthusiasm  and  devo¬ 
tion.  It  remained  for  Dr.  Clark  to  turn  this 
mighty  torrent  on  the  wheels  of  progress,  rather 
than  to  leave  it  only,  or  even  mainly,  as  a  spec¬ 
tacle  of  display.  He  was  as  sure  that  God  had 
a  will  to  perform,  as  that  he  had  the  strength  to 
supply.  To  this  source  of  strength  he  went, 
that  will  he  sought  to  do.  God’s  Word  was  a 
revelation  of  God’s  Will,  therefore  it  should  be 
studied  every  day.  God  had  promised  to  bless 
His  people  in  prayer  and  in  the  Church.  Ser¬ 
vice  is  a  means  of  growth,  no  less  surely  than  a 
means  of  grace.  The  devil  binds  his  slaves  with 
evil  habits.  Why  not  bind  God’s  people  with 
good  habits  ?  A  pledge,  or  a  covenant,  might 
help  people  form  the  habit  of  waiting  upon  God 
in  these  sacred  places,  and  of  doing  these  holy 
things.  To  this  glorious  Being,  for  these  sub¬ 
lime  ends,  this  pledge  was  given.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  but  what  every  Christian  ought 
always  to  do.  It  is  an  honest,  and  if  you  will, 
even  heroic  effort  to  supplant  invertebrate  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  vertebrate  Christianity.  It  aims 
to  get  the  emotions  into  the  cylinder,  where  they 
will  drive  the  piston,  and  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  whistle  where  they  will  make  only  noise. 

In  the  Academy  of  Music  a  few  Sundays  ago. 
Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon  preached  on.  The  Resurrection 
of  Christ:  A  Fact,  and  a  Prophecy.”  Rising  to 
a  splendid  climax,  with  a  daring  to  which  few 
men  are  equal,  he  asked  those,  who  were  in 
tellectually  convinced  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
Son  of  God.  and  that  he  rose  from  the  dead, 
to  stand.  In  that  audience  of  thousands,  not 
twenty  remained  seated.  When,  however,  he 
made  an  appeal,  no  less  eloquent,  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  acceptance  of  Christ  as  personal  Saviour, 
not  a  hand  was  raised.  They  were  convinced 
but  not  converted.  They  saw  the  truth  which 
they  lacked  the  courage  to  accept.  Saints  as 
well  as  sinners  fail  to  live  up  to  their  noblest 
convictions.  They  are  ineffective  because  they 
care  so  much  more  for  their  own  will  than  for 
God’s.  To  bring  the  Christian  up  to  this  high 
and  proper  standard,  I  know  nothing  better 
than, 

1.  Constant  trust  in  Christ  for  strength. 

2.  Constant  effort  to  do  whatever  Christ  would 
like  to  have  me  do. 

3.  Daily  prayer  and  daily  Bible  study. 

4.  Laying  by  in  store  upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week  as  the  Lord  hath  prospered. 

5.  To  be  present  at  and  participate  in  the 
Sunday  and  week-day  services  of  the  Church. 

6.  To  have  and  to  make  no  excuses  for  neglect 
of  duty,  except  such  as  I  would  give  to  my  Mas¬ 
ter  were  I  face  to  face  with  Him. 

7.  To  aim,  throughout  my  whole  life,  to  be  a 
Christian. 

The  pledge  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  Like  other 
scaffolding,  when  the  glorious  temple  of  Chris¬ 
tian  character  is  complete,  it  will  be  taken  down 
and  laid  away. 


March  4,  1897. 
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Children’s  Department 


FORGIVENESS. 

I  sat  In  the  evening  cool 
Of  the  heat-baked  city  street. 

Musing,  and  watching  a  little  pair 
Who  played  on  the  walk  at  my  feet: 

A  boy,  the  elder,  of  strong,  rough  mould; 

His  sister,  a  blossom  sweet. 

When  just  in  the  midst  of  their  play. 

Came  an  angry  cry,  and  a  blow 
That  braised  the  cheek  of  the  little  maid 
And  caused  bright  tears  to  flow. 

And  brought  from  my  lips  quick,  sharp  reproof 
On  the  lad  who  had  acted  so. 

And  he  stood  by,  sullen  and  hard. 

While  the  maid  soon  dried  her  tear. 

He  looked  at  her  with  an  angry  eye; 

She  timidly  drew  near: 

■**  Don’t  be  cross,  Johnny  ”  (a  little  sob); 

"  Let  me  fordlve  ’oo,  dear  I” 

And  the  cloud  is  passed  and  gone. 

And  again  in  their  play  they  meet. 

And  the  strong,  rough  boy  wears  a  kinder  mien. 
And  brighter  the  maiden  sweet; 

While  a  whisper  has  come  from  the  heart  of  God 
To  a  man,  a  man  on  the  street. 

—The  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

WHAT  THE  BLACK  CROWS  TELL  US. 

One  crow,  two  crows,  a  dozen  crows  or  more; 

Flap,  flap,  say  their  wings  as  they  fly  swiftly  o’er; 
They’ve  left  that  snug  roost  down  there  in  the  wood. 
And  they’ll  breakfast  on  corn,  so  yellow  and  good. 

Nothing,”  they  say,  “for  sweets  do  we  care. 

But  our  caw  !  caw  I  tells  of  your  dainty  fare; 

Just  see  what  great  piles  of  bright  golden  corn 
.\re  husked  from  the  shocks  up  there  by  the  barn. 

“  No  money  need  we  to  pay  for  our  bread— 

•  I’ll  care  even  for  you  ’  the  good  Father  has  said; 
See.  o’er  the  wide  flelds  we’re  flying^so  gay. 

For  a  kind  One,  we  know,  will  feed  us  to-day.” 

—A.  C.  Bealert,  in  Child  Garden. 


GRANDMOTHER’S  SNOW  BOUND  STORY. 

When  I  was  twelve  years  old  I  was  left  for  a 
day  in  charge  of  the  farm  house,  and  my  two  lit- 
tle^^sisters.  My  brother  Jacob'was  at  home,  he 
was  fourteen  years  old,  but  I,  being  the  oldest 

rl  of  the  family  was  put  in  charge  as  house 
mother. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  Father  and  mother 
thought  while  it  was  good  sleighing  they  would 
go  and  visit  Uncle  Erastus  and  Aunt  Mary 
Ellen.  They  lived  on  a  large  farm  twelve  miles 
away.  Mother  made  seed  cookies,  apple  turn¬ 
overs  and  “ring  doughnuts,’’  and  light  biscuit, 
the  day  before  they  went,  so  we  would  have 
plenty  to  eat  through  the  day.  She  gave  me  a 
great  many  instructions  about  what  I  was  to  do 
regarding  keeping  house  and  taking  care  of  my 
little  sisters.  She  said  I  was  such  a  level-headed 
girl  that  she  did  not  feel  at  all  afraid  to  leave 
me  in  charge.  I  did  not  know  what  level-headed 
meant  then,  but  I  knew  it  was  something  in  my 
favor,  because  she  smiled  when  she  said  the 
words  and  looked  very  approvingly  at  me.  They 
started,  the  dear  father  and  mother,  quite  early 
in  the  morning. 

When  father  drove  the  horses  up  to  the  door, 
mother  looked  rather  uneasy  and  said:  “It  looks 
to  mo  as  if  a  storm  is  brewing  in  the  west. ’’ 
But  she  got  into  the  sleigh  and  I  put  in  the  hot 
bricks  1  bad  just  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  old 
carpet  to  keep  her  feet  warm.  They  kissed  us 
all  good  by,  and  then  drove  oflf.  I  felt  very  im¬ 
portant  as  1  went  back  into  the  house  and  began 
to  clear  off  the  breakfast  table.  The  little  girls 
had  promised  to  be  good  while  mother  was  gone, 
and  they  helped  me  do  the  dishes  and  regulate 
the  house.  Dear  mother  had  told  me  to  be 
patient  with  the  little  sisters  if  they  did  not  act 
just  as  1  thought  they  ought  to.  I  was  quite 
apt  to  be  impatient  with  them  at  times,  and  did 
not  always  speak  as  pleasantly  to  them  as  I 
might  have  done.  Jacob  was  out  at  the  barn 
doing  the  choree  nearly  all  the  morning.  When 
he  came  in  at  eleven  o’clock,  he  said  the  wind 
was  rising  and  it  was  snowing  very  hard. 


“What  if  the  road  should  drift  so  that  father 
and  mother  could  not  get  home  to-nisrht?’’  he 
asked. 

“O,  no  danger  of  that,’’  I  said.  “They  would 
get  home  some  way.  You  need  not  come  into 
the  house  bringing  ‘bug  bears,’  Jacob.’’ 

“Well,  I  won’t  bring  in  bugbears,  but  I’m 
going  to  bring  another  sort  of  an  animal  into  the 
house  if  this  high  cold  wind  keeps  on  blowing 
and  the  storm  does  not  stop.’’ 

But  he  would  not  tell  us  what  he  was  going  to 
bring  in.  I  was  so  elated  with  being  sole 
manager  of  the  dinner  getting  that  I  did  not 
notice  how  fast  the  storm  was  increasing.  Lit¬ 
tle  Nannie  looked  out  of  the  window  and  said, 
“O,  Hannah,  the  road  is  getting  all  drifted  and 
I’m  afraid  papa  and  mamma  can’t  get  home,’’ 
and  then  the  dear  little  child  burst  into  tears. 
So  I  took  her  in  my  lap  and  told  her  some  funny 
stories,  one  about  a  man  who  thought  so  much 
of  his  geese  and  ducks  that  he  made  red  woolen 
caps  and  cloaks  for  them  to  wear.  She  wanted 
to  know  if  it  were  really  true,  and  I  told  her  I 
read  it  in  my  history,  so  I  knew  it  must  be  true. 
She  began  to  laugh  as  she  pictured  to  herself 
how  the  fowls  would  look  strutting  about  with 
red  caps  and  cloaks.  When  Jacob  was  bringing 
in  the  wood,  I  went  out  in  the  woodshed  and 
told  him  what  sad  results  came  from  bringing  a 
“bugbear’’  into  the  house.  I  was  frightened 
myself  at  the  thought  that  father  and  mother 
could  not  get  home  and  we  should  have  to  stay 
alone  all  night,  but  I  kept  my  fears  to  myself. 
When  Jacob  had  filled  the  wood  box  he  went  to 
the  barn  and  took  the  dearest  little  cosset  lamb 
in  his  arms,  and  brought  it  into  the  house. 
The  children  felt  so  sorry  because  its  mother 
would  not  own  it,  and  had  left  it  to  starve.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  believe  there  could  be  such 
wicked  mothers,  even  among  sheep.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  so  interested  in  the  lamb  that  they 
forgot  about  the  storm. 

Meanwhile  Jacob  and  I  were  beginning  to 
realize  the  situation.  No  team  could  come 
through  the  cross  road  by  the  mill,  the  only 
way  father  and  mother  could  get  home.  We 
managed  to  keep  Nanny  and  Sophy  happy  until 
bedtime,  and  just  as  I  was  getting  ready  to  un¬ 
dress  Nanny,  she  began  to  cough,  it  had  a  croupy 
sound  and  for  a  moment  I  was  ready  to  cry  my¬ 
self.  I  knew  mother  gave  Nanny  some  medicine 
out  of  a  bottle  in  the  cupboard  when  she 
coughed  like  that,  but  she  had  told  me  never  to 
touch  the  bottles  of  medicine  there,  for  fear  I 
might  give  something  I  ought  not.  1  remem¬ 
bered  the  herbs  hanging  on  the  door  of  the 
cheese-room.  I  knew  mother  used  to  steep  bone- 
set  and  give  to  us  when  we  had  colds.  We  had 
been  forbidden  to  take  a  candle  into  the  cheese- 
room  after  dark,  but  Jacob  said  he  would  hold 
the  candle  outside  of  the  door  while  I  got  the 
bag  of  boneset.  First  I  got  hold  of  catnip,  then 
a  bundle  of  sage,  then  elderberry  blows,  but 
finally  I  got  the  boneset.  I  poured  boiling  water 
on  to  a  handful  of  boneset,  and  putting  plenty 
of  sugar  in  it,  I  brought  a  cupful  to  Nannie, 
after  I  had  put  her  to  bed.  But  she  did  not 
want  to  drink  it,  it  was  so  bitter,  “I  can’t 
drink  it,  Hannah,  I  can’t,  it  is  so  nasty  and 
bitter,  ’’ 

But  I  told  her  I  would  give  her  the  pretty  wax 
doll  Aunt  Catherine  sent  me  from  the  city,  if 
she  would  just  drink  half  of  it.  Poor  little 
thing  it  was  a  hard  dose,  but  she  drank  it  down 
and  went  to  sleep  with  the  pretty  wax  doll, 
wearing  the  lovely  pink  dross,  in  her  arms. 
When  the  little  sisters  were  asleep,  Jacob'and  I 
eat  down  by  the  stove.  Jacob,  in  father’s  large 
Boston  rocker,  and  I  in  mother’s  little  sewing 
chair. 

The  tali  clock  in  the  corner  seemed  to  tick  so 
mournfully  that  I  could  hardly  keep  the  tears 
back.  Indeed  if  I  had  not  held  myself  in  check 
I  should  have  been  in  a  panic.  All  at  once  I 
thought  of  what  mother  said  about  my  being 


level-headed,  and  I  asked  Jacob  what  level¬ 
headed  meant. 

“It  means  keeping  steady  and  cool  in  times 
of  danger  and  when  things  are  all  stirred  up 
and  you  don’t  know  what  to  do,  ’’  he  said.  Then 
he  leaned  his  head  back  on  the  chair  and  went 
to  sleep.  He  had  been  out  in  the  cold  and 
storm  and  that  made  him  unusually  sleepy. 
But  I  never  was  so  wide-awake  in  all  my  life. 
I  tried  not  to  think  that  dear  father  and  mother 
were  stuck  in  a  snow-drift  somewhere  on  the 
road,  freezing  to  death,  perhaps,  but  I  could 
not  help  it.  Things  seem  a  great  deal  worse  in 
the  night  and  darkness,  but  I  kept  saying  to 
myself,  “I  must  keep  level-headed,  and  then  I 
was  so  thankful  that  Nannie  had  not  coughed 
once  since  she  took  the  boneset  tea.  Then  I  fell 
asleep  with  my  head  on  the  arm  of  the  lounge 
next  to  the  little  chair.  When  I  woke  up,  my 
neck  was  stiff  but  the  daylight  was  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  come  into  the  east  window.  I  woke 
Jacob  up  and  he  went  out  through  the  enow 
into  the  barn  to  see  if  everything  was  right  there. 
Already  the  neighbors  were  out  with  their  ox 
teams  breaking  the  roads.  And  coming  up  the 
hill  were  dear  father  and  mother,  two  ox  teams 
ahead  breaking  the  road  for  them. 

If  we  never  knew  before  how  to  thank  God 
from  our  hearts  for  a  dear  father  and  mother 
we  knew  then.  They  had  driven  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  cross  road,  but  could  get  no  farther 
and  stayed  at  a  farm  house  until  daylight,  when 
the  kind  farmer  and  his  men  offered  to  break 
the  road  at  once  so  they  could  get  home  to  their 
children.  The  first  thing  mother  said  to  me  was, 
“I  should  have  worried  much  more  than  I  did, 
had  I  not  known  you  were  so  level-headed, 
Hannah.  ’’ 

That  storm  was  on  the  16th  of  March.  I  al¬ 
ways  think  of  it  when  that  date  comes  around 
again.  No,  we  don’t  seem  to  have  such  terrific 
storms,  nor  such  hard  winters  as  we  used  to 
when  I  was  young.  Susan  Teall  Perry. 


THE  BEST  WORK. 

Some  of  the  best  work  done  for  the  good  of 
others  is  never  known  outside  of  a  little  circle. 
One  of  our  daily  papers  has  brought  to  light  the 
sweet  ministries  of  one,  who  in  her  humble 
sphere  has  done  some  of  the  best  kind  of  work 
for  the  Master.  In  a  downtown  shop  there  is  a 
woman  who  sells  ribbons,  she  has  sold  them  for 
forty  years.  The  store  in  which  she  is  em¬ 
ployed  covers  a  whole  block,  but  forty  years  ago 
when  she  began  her  business  it  was  only  a  little, 
narrow,  passage  like  place  with  one  window. 
Although  she  has  grown  old  and  gray  the  selling 
of  ribbons  has  kept  her  in  touch  with  young 
people,  especially  with  the  little  cash  and  stock 
girls  in  her  own  store,  who  come  to  buy  a  yard 
or  so  for  a  nickel,  or  a  dime.  The  gay  col¬ 
ored  ribbons  brighten  their  sombre  lives  so 
much.  The  ribbon  seller,  notwithstanding, 
never  wears  them,  but  always  dresses  in  dark 
sober  colors.  She  tones  up  her  life  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  way. 

This  little  gray  haired,  bent  woman,  has  seen 
a  great  many  things  through  her  spectacles. 
She  noticed  that  many  of  the  little  ribbon  buy¬ 
ers  looked  as  if  they  did  not  get  enough  to  eat 
and  that  they  were  not  well  clothed.  Some 
looked  very  unhappy.  She  did  not  waste  time 
trying  to  solve  the  problem,  “Why  some  children 
have  so  much  and  others  so  little;’’  she  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that  some  needed  help,  and  that 
at  once.  In  her  long  life  as  a  wage  earner  sell¬ 
ing  ribbons  she  had  been  enabled  to  save  some 
money.  Last  summer  she  bought  a  small  frame 
house  on  Long  Island,  with  her  bank  savings, 
a  small  house  in  a  little  hamlet  having  an 
odd  Indian  name,  and  then  when  it  was  so 
hot  in  the  oven- like  tenements,  she  sent  little 
tired-out  cash  girls  there  to  recruit.  They  were 
.‘‘misfits’’  for  the  Fresh  Air  Fund.  It  is  always 
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hard  for  the  “misfits”  of  reforms  and  Charita¬ 
ble  Associations  to  get  recognition. 

A  poor  widow  who  was  competent  to  care  for 
the  girls  was  sent  there  to  cook  for  them,  and 
make  their  stay  comfortable.  The  dear  good 
ribbon  seller  sent  twelve  girls  at  a  time,  paid 
their  way  and  told  them  to  have  a  good  time 
during  their  vacation.  The  house  is  close  to  the 
sea  and  those  tired  cash  girls  from  Hester, 
Forsyth,  or  Rivington  street  saw  beauties  of 
Nature  of  which  they  had  never  dreamed. 

The  woman  who  had  made  so  many  young 
lives  happier  and  brighter  wished  none  but 
those  who  received  her  kindness  to  know  of 
it.  But  her  sweet  ministries  were  found  out 
and  it  is  well  that  they  have  been.  Few  in 
the  world  realize  how  much  of  the  very  beet 
work  for  others  is  done  in  such  unseen,  unheard 
of  ways.  We  hear  very  soon  what  people  in 
prominent  positions  do  in  their  way  of  giving 
for  charitable  objects.  The  name  of  the  donor 
and  the  amount  given  is  not  lost  sight  of  in  such 
cases. 

“Let  not  your  left  hand  know  what  j’our  right 
hand  doeth,  ”  seems  to  have  been  literally  obeyed 
by  this  ribbon  seller.  The  Lord  knows  these 
servants  of  His  that  minister  to  His  suffering 
ones,  their  names  are  written  in  heaven.  She  is 
spoken  of  as  “the  ribbon  seller”  here,  but  she  is 
known  by  her  true  name  in  the  Father’s  house, 
“She  hath  done  what  she  could.” 


A  QUEKR  AUDIENCE. 

It  would  seem  very  strange,  children,  to  see  a 
lot  of  monkeys  coming  into  church  to  listen  to 
the  preaching,  would  it  not?  Rev.  Jacob  Cham¬ 
berlain,  a  missionary  in  India,  in  his  book  en¬ 
titled.  “In  The  Tiger  Jungle,”  gives  this  novel 
account  of  one  of  his  services.  He  was  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  street  of  a  village  in  India.  This 
is  what  he  tells  us  of  his  queer  audience:  “Be¬ 
hind  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  there  was  a  long  row  of  trees  grow'ing  in 
their  back  yards,  the  branches  of  which  stretched 
out  over  the  flat  roofs.  Chancing  to  raise  my 
eyes.  I  noticed  many  branches  of  these  trees  be¬ 
ginning  to  bend  downward  toward  the  roofs,  and 
saw  the  faces  of  some  old  jack  monkeys  jieering 
out  through  the  foliage.  Soon  some  of  them 
jumped  down  and  came  forward  to  see  what 
their  “big  brothers”  in  the  street  were  about  as 
they  stood  gazing  so  intently  at  these  white  men 
standing  on  the  platform.  Springing  upon  the 
parapet,  they  seated  themselves  with  their  hind 
feet  hanging  over  in  front,  and  gazing  with 
fixedness  at  the  preacher  as  they  saw  the  people 
in  the  street  doing. 

Other  monkeys  followed  until  there  was  a  long 
row  of  them  seated  on  the  parapet.  The  late 
comers  I  could  see  walking  along  behind  the 
parapet,  looking  for  a  place  wide  enough  to  get 
a  seat.  Failing  to  find  a  place  between  two 
already  seated  monkeys  wide  enough,  they  put 
up  their  hands  and,  pushing  each  one  sidewise, 
would  seem  to  be  saying,  “Sit  along  a  little, 
please,  and  give  a  fellow  a  seat,”  until  the 
“bench”  was  crowded.  I  noticed  that  many 
mother  monkeys  had  brought  their  babies  to 
church  with  them.  These  little  baby  monkeys 
sat  upon  the  thigh  of  the  mother,  while  her 
hand  was  placed  around  them  in  a  very  human 
fashion ;  but  the  sermon  was  evidently  too  high 
for  these  little  folks  to  comprehend.  Glancing 
up,  I  saw  one  of  the  little  monkeys  cautiously 
reach  his  hand  arouund  and,  catching  hold  of 
another  baby  monkey’s  tail,  give  it  a  pull.  The 
other  little  monkey  struck  back,  but  each 
mother  monkey  evidently  disapproved  of  this 
levity  in  church,  and  each  gave  its  own  baby  a 
box  on  the  ears,  as  though  saying,  “Sit  still  ! 
Don’t  you  know  how  to  behave  in  church?” 

With  the  exception  of  a  monkey  now  and  then 
trying  to  catch  a  flea  that  was  biting  him,  they 
thus  sat  demurely  until  the  preacher  finished 
hie  sermon,  and  until  we  had  distributed  Gos¬ 


pels  and  tracts  among  the  audience,  and  bid¬ 
ding  them  a  polite  farewell,  had  started  for  our 

tents.”  _ 

:OL,DEN-TIME  EETTER  WRITING. 

It  is  hard  for  our  young  people  to  realize  the 
difference  in  the  ways  of  letter  writing  in  1800 
from  those  of  the  present  time.  Envelopes  were 
not  in  use  and  the  sheet  of  paper  had  to  be 
folded  in  such  a  way  that  there  would  be  a 
blank  space  to  put  the  address  on.  The  letter 
was  sealed  with  wafers.  Merchants  used  large 
red  wafers,  but  ladies  bad  smaller  sized  wafers 
of  a  variety  of  colors.  Sealing  wax  was  also 
used. 

Steel  pens  had  made  their  appearance  in  the 
market  but  quills  were  universally  used.  It 
was  quite  an  act  to  make  a  good  quill  pen  and 
one  of  the  requirements  in  engaging  teachers  was 
that  they  should  have  a  gift  for  pen  making.  The 
teachers  had  to  be  good  writers  too,  for  they 
set  the  copies  in  the  writing  books  for  the  schol¬ 
ars  to  follow.  On  everjbody’s  desk  was  a  box 
of  tine  white  sand,  perforations  on  the  cover  like 
pepper  boxes.  When  a  page  of  writing  was  fin¬ 
ished,  the  writer  would  shake  the  sand  box  over 
it  to  keep  from  blotting — there  were  no  blotters 
in  use.  Some  of  the  sand  would  do  its  work  and 
tumble  off,  but  oftentimes  some  of  the  letters 
would  have  little  sand  bills  and  ridges  on  them. 

There  were  no  stamps  and  postage  rates  were 
varied  in  regard  to  the  distance  the  letters  had 
to  go.  An  old  letter  shows  twenty-five  cents 
marked  on  the  back,  by  the  postmaster,  in  red 
letters.  That  letter  went  to  Washington  from 
New  York.  Rate  from  Boston  to  New  York 
eighteen  and  one-half  cents,  half  cents  were 
carried  then.  There  were  no  letter  boxes  and 
no  carriers.  Everybody  went  to  the  postoffice 
to  mail  and  receive  letters.  But  the  distances 
were  not  nearly  as  great  as  they  are  now  and 
there  were  not  nearly  as  many  people  to  write 
letters. 

Letters  were  letters  under  those  considerations 
and  there  was  always  something  of  importance 
to  tell  in  them.  The  first  postmaster  general 
under  Washington,  was  Samuel  Osgoorl.  The 
Continental  Congress  as  early  as  1775,  a  year 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  assumed 
control  of  the  postal  service  for  the  Colonies  and 
appointed  Benjamin  Franklin  postmaster  general. 


AFFECTION  AND  J  E  AUOUSY  OF  LIX  ARDS. 

Pierre  and  Pedro  lived  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  one  another.  At  Liege  they  slept  side  by 
side,  often  interlocked.  Pedro  was  fond  of  fol¬ 
lowing  Pierre  in  his  wanderings  and  escapades. 
One  day  Pierre  was  lost.  He  had  got  out  of  my 
desk,  had  gone  down  several  steps  of  stairway 
and  had  slipped  in  under  the  carpet,  where  he 
was  casually  found  about  three  weeks  afterward. 
During  the  whole  time  of  hie  disappearance, 
Pedro  refused  all  food,  and  had  no  relish  for  in¬ 
sects  and  earthworms,  till  Pierre  was  restored  to 
him.  Seeing  him  so  melancholy  I  made  an 
appeal  to  all  my  friends  in  the  South  of  France 
to  get  me  a  new’  companion  for  him.  An  engi¬ 
neer  of  Prades  sent  me  a  lizard,  three  months 
after  Pierre  had  been  found.  From  that  time 
on,  Pedro  conceived  a  great  antipathy  for  Pierre. 
Between  the  pursuits  and  bitings  he  suffered 
from  Pedro,  Pierre  led  a  martyr’s  life,  till  I  was 
obliged  to  make  a  separate  cage  for  him,  and 
when  Pierre  was  let  out  for  an  airing  Pedro  had 
to  be  shut  up.  Both,  however,  became  very 
familiar  with  me,  but  Pedro  more  than  Pierre. 
They  would  run  to  me.  when  I  called  them, 
from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other ;  but  I 
had  to  hold  out  a  small  worm  for  bait  to  bring 
Pierre  while  Pedro  would  come  while  my  bands 
were  empty.  This  was  not  because  ho  was  stu¬ 
pid,  for  when  he  saw  that  I  had  no  worm,  and 
I  drew  back  he  would  follow  me  like  a  dog  and 
would  climb  upon  me  when  I  stretched  out  my 
leg. — From  “Affections  and  Jealousies  of  Liz¬ 
ards”  in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


A  BEE  THAT  STOWS  ITS  HONEY  AWAY  IN 
BAGS. 

The  leaf-cutting  bee  (Megachile  centuncu- 
laris)  is  by  no  means  a  remarkable-looking  in¬ 
sect.  and  from  its  humble  exterior  no  one  would 
imagine  it  to  be  gifted  with  a  high  sense  of  in¬ 
telligence;  jt  does,  however,  display  a  surpris¬ 
ing  amount  of  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of 
the  cells  in  which  it  places  its  eggs. 

These  bees  are  black  in  color,  w’ith  reddish, 
hairs  on  the  thorax  and  white  down  upon  the 
head.  They  are  somwehat  smaller  than  the 
hive-bee,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  most  gardens 
during  the  summer  months  busily  engaged  cut¬ 
ting  rose-leaves  with  their  strong  four-toothed 
mandibles. 

“The  bee  burrows  a  hole  in  the  ground  or  in 
decaying  wood,  forming  a  tunnel  in  which  to 
place  the  cells ;  it  then  flies  away  to  the  neigh 
boring  rose-bushes,  and,  selecting  a  leaf,  cuts  a 
portion  from  it,  which  it  carefully  rolls  up  and 
flies  off  with  to  the  burrow.  This  manoeuvre  is 
repeated  several  times  until  ten  or  twelve  pieces 
have  been  cut ;  the  bee  then  enters  the  tunnel, 
and  begins  to  twist  and  fold  the  leaves,  making 
them  fit  together  into  a  sort  of  funnel-shaped 
cone,  something  like  a  thimble.  So  perfectly 
are  these  cells  constructed  that  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  burrow  without  falling  to  pieces, 
although  the  leaves  of  which  they  are  made  are 
neither  sewn  nor  gummed  together. 

As  soon  as  the  cell  is  finished,  the  bee  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  make  a  cake  of  honey  and  pollen,  on 
which  the  future  inhabitant  will  live.  It  then 
lays  an  egg  beside  the  cake,  and  flies  off  to  find 
another  leaf  wherewith  to  close  the  entrance  of 
the  cell. 

A  circular  piece  is  cut  from  a  leaf,  and  the 
bee  flies  home  with  it.  and  so  nicely  has  this 
little  circle  been  cut  that  it  exactly  fits  the 
opening,  into  which  the  bee  pushes  it.  closing 
the  cell  completely.  So  that  there  may  be  no 
fear  of  any  honey  leaking  out.  the  bee  flies  off 
again  and  cuts  two  more  circular  pieces  from 
the  rose-bush,  which  it  fixes  securely  over  the 
first  one.  When  this  cell  is  finished  a  second  is 
constructed  which  joins  the  first,  so  that  eight 
or  ten  cells  are  usually  to  be  found  together  in 
one  burrow.  When  all  is  finished  the  leaf-cut¬ 
ter  closes  the  perpendicular  shaft  leading  to  the 
burrow  and  flies  away. 

The  larva,  when  full  grown,  spine  a  silken 
cccoon  within  and  united  to  the  sides  of  the 
cell. .  ’  ’ — Knowledge. 

ONUY  A  CHIUD. 

People  hear  a  voice  in  the  street  and  say.  “It 
is  only  a  child  !”  Only  a  child  !  My  soul 
stands  abashed  and  overwhelmed  in  the  presence 
of  these  young  princes  of  God.  these  sons  and 
daughters  of  immortality,  these  voyagers  eter¬ 
nity-bound.  They  have  started  out  on  a  journey 
which  will  never  end,  but  winding  up  among 
hierarchical  splendors;  yet  upward  bound  for 
higher  themes  and  loftier  empires,  forever,  or 
else  pitching  off  the  verge  of  a  great  night — 
deep,  fathomless,  irremediable,  down  forever, 
forever.  By  and  by  they  shall  have  fleeter  mo¬ 
tion,  by  and  by  they  shall  take  wings  of  light 
or  darkness,  and  while  God  lives  and  eter¬ 
nal  ages  go  marching  on,  they  will  mount  up 
steps  of  glory,  shouting  Hosanna  !  Hosanna  1 
or  go  down  through  labyrinths  of  disaster  crying 
Woe!  Woe!  Yet  you  say,  “It  is  only  a  little 
child,  only  a  little  ban  I,  only  a  little  foot,  only 
a  little  heart,  only  a  child.” — Little  Wanderer’s 
Friend. 


PHIUEIPS  BROOKS  TO  PARENTS. 

O,  parents,  what  a  task  and  privilege  is  yours 
— to  make  God  so  real  to  your  children’s  life 
that  they  shall  know  that  He  did  send  them ; 
and  so  to  make  God  great  and  true  and  sweet 
and  good  to  your  children’s  first  thoughts  of 
Him,  that  they  shall  rejoice  and  triumph  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  sent  by  such  a  God  a& 
He  is. 
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Absolutely  Pure 


Celebrated  for  its  great  leavening 
strength  and  healthfulness.  Assures  the 
food  against  alum  and  all  forms  of  adul¬ 
teration  common  to  the  cheap  brands. 
ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


UAYAIll)  TAYLOIl’N  FO'DNKSS  FOR  WILD 
ANIM.VI.S. 

Bayard  Taylor  was  fond  of  patting  the  strang- 
■est  animals  to  be  found  in  Barnum’s  Museum. 
His  interest  in  them  was  not  entirely  scientific. 
He  expressed  his  aversion  for  the  mere  interest 
which  is  more  concerned  “in  the  skull  of  an 
■elephant,  the  thigh-bone  of  a  bird,  or  the  dorsal 
fin  of  a  fish  than  in  the  intelligence  or  rudi¬ 
mentary  moral  sense  of  the  creature.’’  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  made  some  queer  discoveries  of  his  own 
among  his  uncouth  pets,  as,  for  example,  that 
they  recognize  a  difference  between  different 
languages.  Once,  when  he  was  visiting  a  hip¬ 
popotamus  which  looked  very  stolid  and  de¬ 
jected,  he  spoke  to  the  creature  in  English,  but 
it  did  not  even  move  its  eyes.  “Then,’’  says 
Mr.  Taylor,  “I  went  to  the  opposite  corner  of 
the  cage  and  said  in  Arabic:  “I  know  you ; 
come  here  to  me.’’  He  instantly  turned  his 
head  toward  me.  I  repeated  the  words,  and 
thereupon  he  came  to  the  corner  where  I  was 
standing,  pressed  his  huge,  ungainly  head 
against  the  bars  of  the  cage,  and  looked  in  my 
face  with  a  touching  delight.  I  have  two  or 
three  times  found  a  lion  who  recognized  the 
same  language,  and  the  expression  of  his  eyes 
for  an  instant  seemed  positively  human.’’ 


Rev.  William  Haslam,  in  hia  remarkable  book, 
“From  Death  Into  Life,’’  tells  us  about  an 
elderly  Cornish  woman  who  had  been  taught  the 
deep  things  of  God,  and  who,  observing  that  he 
was  trying  to  promote  a  higher  standard  of 
active  Christianity  without  due  care  to  lay  right 
foundations  in  holy  living,  asked  him  one  day  as 
he  passed,  “Now  Mr.  Haslam.  are  ye  goin’  to 
build  your  spire  from  the  top?’’ 


Blood 

Are  closely  con-  _ ^1  I  !  f 

nected.  Life,  AA  ■  ITO 

health,  happi-  I  I  I  I  V# 

ness,  usefulness,  depend  upon  a  healthy  condition 
of  the  blood.  Pure  blood  ensures  good  health. 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  makes  pure  blood.  This  is  the 
time  to  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  because  the  blood 
is  now  loaded  with  impurities  which  must  be 
prompt^  expelled,  or  health  will  be  in  danger. 
Hood^s  Sarsaparilla  cures  all  spring  humors,  ^m- 
pies  and  eruptions  and  makes  the  weak  strong. 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla  druggistsf  $1, 

«ix  for  15.  Be  sure  to  get  only  Hood’s. _ 


Hood’s  Pills 


are  the  only  pills  to  take 
with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Gold  mines  of  great  value  have  been  found  in 
Central  Alaska,  hence  the  conflicting  claims  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  regarding 
the  boundary  line — the  141st  meridian  which 
was  named  when  Alaska  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Russia.  The  treaty  just  signed  by 
Secretary  Olney  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  “pro¬ 
vides  for  a  settlement  beyond  further  dispute, 
by  a  commission  of  four,  of  this  abstract  line  in 
a  snow-covered  and  inaccessible  region.’’  It  is 
said  that  there  are  two  hundred  of  these  mines : 
figures  show  that  in  1895  the  products  were  three 
millions  of  dollars  and  this  year  they  will  proba¬ 
bly  reach  twelve  millions. 

Mrs.  Tompkins  presided  at  the  usual  Tuesday 
morning  prayer  meeting.  Earnest  workers  who 
were  prostrated  by  illness  were  especially  remem¬ 
bered.  Rev.  James  Menaul,  our  faithful  Synod¬ 
ical  missionary  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  has 
been  dangerously  ill,  but  it  is  hoped  that  he 
may  recover. 

Mrs.  Gambell,  of  St.  Lawrence  island,  wrote 
last  August  that  she  had  not  seen  a  white 
woman  since  Mrs.  Lopp  stopped  on  her  Southern 
trip  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  She  longs  for 
the  short  days  because  the  evenings  are  more 
homelike. 

Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. — The  little  Spanish 
church  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flags  and 
wreaths  of  mistletoe  for  Christmas.  Enough 
gifts  came  from  kind  friends  in  the  East  to  make 
each  child  happy.  Parents  and  friends  crowded 
the  church,  coming,  “some  in  wagons,  some  on 
horseback,  or  on  foot  and  the  little  patient  bur¬ 
ros  were  pressed  into  service.’’  All  were  proud 
and  happy.  The  plea  of  Mrs.  Granger  is,  “Pray 
that  a  good  evangelist  may  be  sent  here.  Our 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  prayer- meeting, 
Sunday-school  and  church  services  are  kept  up 
and  the  work  is  very  encouraging.  ’  ’ 

The  natives  call  Alaska,  Alshak,  which  means 
a  great  country  and  it  is  well  named,  as  it  is 
nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Alaska  is  only  an  Eng¬ 
lish  corruption  of  the  original  name.  Mrs.  De 
Vore  tells  us  that  how  many  people  it  has  no¬ 
body  knows,  as  its  population  has  never  been 
taken,  so  little  is  known  of  the  interior.  When, 
however,  the  United  States  agent  visited  a  cer¬ 
tain  district  the  people  were  frightened  beyond 
description,  thinking  that  somehow  they  were 
coming  again  under  Russian  rule  !  Whatever 
their  impending  fate  they  determined  to  meet  it 
in  full  dress,  so  apjieared  in  their  very  beet  to 
be  “counted.  ’’ 

Native  law  requires  that  the  brother,  or  near¬ 
est  relative  of  a  deceased  husband,  shall  marry 
hie  widow.  It  makes  no  difference  if  the  woman 
be  sixty  and  the  nephew  a  boy  of  fourteen  and 
they  study  economics  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
funeral  and  wedding  often  occur  on  the  same 
day  ! 

Alaska  will  be  fortunate  if  she  gets  from  the 
incoming  administration  as  good  a  Governor  as 
Mr.  Sheakley,  who  has  been  a  warm  friend  of 
the  Sitka  mission,  and  kept  up  the  services  of 
religion  and  supported  two  or  three  pupils  in 
the  school. 

Sitka,  where  Mrs.  De  Vore  was  for  three  years, 
is  on  the  western  coast  of  Baranoff  Island  and 
will  doubtless  wield  the  greatest  influence  be¬ 
cause  of  the  school  industries  which  attract  the 
people.  They  say:  “It  is  no  good 'to  fill  the 
head  full  of  Boston  things  when  my  hands  know 
nothing  !  The  Scriptures  teach  that'we  should 
work  with  our  hands.  The  Alaskans^as  a  race 
are  neither  paupers  nor  beggars..  The  law  of 
the  country  formerly  was  if  one  would  not  work 
he  should  be  put  to  death  I  [Savages  have  some 
very  good  laws.  ]  It  is  for  the  advantage  of  the 
natives  to  give  up  hunting  and  fishing  and  to 
become  skilled  workmen. 

But  the  foundation  of  everything  good  is  the 


Gospel.  Natives  in  all  their  filth  and  degrada¬ 
tion  say:  “Why  did  you  never  tell  us  this  won¬ 
derful  story?’’  They  say:  “Tell  us  again  and 
again, ’’ and  they  are  glad  to  carry  the  good 
news  to  others. 

Everything  is  strong  in  this  country.  The 
stronger  the  medicine  that  we  give  the  people, 
the  better  they  like  it.  When  the  grip  was 
prevalent  I  carried  a  large  tin  pail  of  ginger- 
tea,  as  hot  as  it  could  be,  and  dosed  them  also 
with  quinine.  This  gave  me  a  reputation,  if  I 
had  not  the  skill  of  the  surgeons  in  the  navy. 
Great  girls  would  present  themselves  at  the  mis¬ 
sion,  deep  chested,  broad  shouldered,  wearing 
a  dress  somewhat  like  a  Mother  Hubbard,  sewed 
on.  It  is  a  great  economy  of  buttons  and  button 
holes  never  to  take  off  or  put  on  a  dress  I  They 
are  happy  children.  No  boy  is  ever  asked  to 
wash  his  face  or  brush  his  hair.  Why  should  he 
be  ?  His  mother  never  does  it  ! 

Mrs.  De  Vore  went  to  Sitka  expecting  to  be 
only  a  teacher,  but  some  very  unexpected  duties 
fell  to  her  share.  She  was  expected  to  preside 
at  the  bath  of  every  new  pupil.  This  was  a  ter¬ 
rible  ordeal  for  them.  The  children  feared  that 
this  strange  teacher  was  about  to  kill  them  ! 
Her  salary  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  laundress 
and  the  only  difference  in  their  respective  duties 
was  that  one  prepared  the  pupils  for  the  linen, 
and  the  other  prepared  the  linen  for  the  pupils. 

Mrs.  Tillie  K.  Paul  is  a  fine  example  of  what 
the  Gospel  has  done  for  Alaska.  Sixteen  years 
ago  she  was  a  savage.  Now  there  is  no  one 
more  tender,  more  conscientious,  or  who  has  more 
love  for  her  Saviour.  Nothing  is  too  hard  for 
her  to  do  in  His  service.  She  will  visit  a  pupil 
who  is  ill  any  time  in  the  night,  will  kneel  be¬ 
side  him  and  lead  him  to  Christ.  Miss  Fan¬ 
nie  Willard  of  the  Chilcat  mission  is  capable  of 
carrying  on  any  work  put  into  her  hands. 

The  Alaskan  woman  is  a  superior  kind  of  per¬ 
son.  She  holds  a  position  to  which  even  Miss 
Susan  B.  Anthony  never  aspired;  indeed  she 
reigns  supreme.  The  children  belong  to  the 
mother  and  the  husband  belongs  to  his  mother. 
If  her  son-in-law  displeases  her  she  takes  the 
law  on  him.  The  husband  makes  the  money,  but 
the  wife  is  the  family  banker  1  Yet,  instead  of 
the  man  being  made  miserable  by  this  r^ime, 
he  seems  to  like  it;  it  really  makes  him  happy. 
The  native  houses  are  “studies  in  oil,’’  not 
however  the  kind  of  oil  that  is  put  on  canvas. 
The  women  attend  all  the  councils;  the  dog  is 
the  prime  mover  in  the  department  of  house¬ 
keeping  ;  he  takes  away  the  refuse  and  washes 
the  dishes.  We  have  taken  girls  from  these  con¬ 
ditions  who  are  now  neat  and  scrupulously 
clean.  The  eight  mission  stations  are  as  lights 
set  on  a  hill.  The  boys  are  being  prepared  to 
make  good  citizens,  the  girls  to  make  good 
homes.  Those  who  build  for  Alaska,  build  for 
their  country.  Our  motto  ought  to  be,  “For 
God,  for  Home  and  native  land’’  !  H.  E.  B. 


You  Can’t  Digest 

woody  fibre  (relluIoM).  Any  food  containing  It  la 
Injurious. 


Is  made  of  the  entire  wheat  berry— nature’s  best  food 
for  man  —  denuded  of  the  woody  outer  covering  or 
husk.  It  Is  a  food  for  digestion,  nonnshment  and 
strength.  Pat  It  oa  year  groenry  list. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 


THE  ORGAN  IN  CHURCH  SERVICE. 

CONDENSED  FROM  AN  ARTICLE  WRITTEN  BY 
THOMAS  HASTINGS  AND  PUBLISHED  IN 
THE  EVANGELIST,  MARCH  S6,  1857. 

No.  2. 

The  subject  of  International  Music  greatly 
needs  to  be  taken  in  hand.  The  introduction  of 
powerful  and  complicated  organs  with  a  display 
of  superior  skill  in  execution  does  much  to 
gratify  people  of  taste  and  till  up  the  sittings  of 
our  churches.  But  does  it  never  become  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  devotion  ?  An  instrument  that  speaks 
so  much  and  so  loudly  in  the  Divine  presence 
should  be  made  to  speak  to  the  purpose.  Skil 
ful  music  of  this  sort  has  a  strong  appeal.  It 
can  do  much  towards  exciting  and  controlling 
emotion,  and  often  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has 
no  sympathy  with  evangelical  sentiments  it 
does  things  which  are  decidedly  irrelevant  if 
not  injurious.  This,  we  are  aware,  is  a  delicate 
point.  The  friends  of  the  organ  among  whom 
we  reckon  ourselves,  are  apt  to  be  very  sensitive 
about  such  interference.  The  executant,  if  a 
man  of  skill,  will  claim  his  privileges.  He  will 
stand  upon  his  reputation  as  an  artist.  He  must 
select  his  own  voluntaries  which  perchance  speak 
more  of  earth  than  heaven.  He  must  have  ample 
time  for  his  interludes  and  be  allowed  to  “rouse 
up  the  sleepers”  now  and  then  by  loud  dashes 
of  accompaniments  whatever  become  of  the  sing¬ 
ers  or  the  sentiments  they  are  endeavoring  to 
utter.  What  is  the  use  of  having  pipes  if  they 
may  not  be  allowed  to  speak  out  ?  \Miy  should 
a  superior  player  be  employed  on  such  a  noble 
instrument  if  he  is  to  be  curtailed  and  tram¬ 
melled?  The  subject  is  attended  with  many 
difficulties.  Perhaps  the  best  and  sweetest  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  organ  are  yet  to  bo  discovered. 

The  spirit  of  praise,  so  far  as  we  can  discover 
is  not  generally  inculcated  and  cherished  in  our 
choir  rehearsals.  This  is  a  sad  confession.  Con¬ 
stant  drilling  does  not  lead  the  mind  upward 
and  the  feelings  and  sentimentalities  of  the  place 
become  so  associated  as  to  obtrude  upon  our 
most  hallowed  solemnities.  Seeds  of  influence 
sown  in  rehearsals  spring  up  and  thrive  in  the 
solemn  assembly.  Grace  will  not  work  miracles. 
Even  Christians  who  neglect  these  matters  in 
the  hours  of  vocal  preparation,  may  expect  to  be 
rewarded  with  barrenness  in  the  sanctuary. 
Though  they  strive  to  look  upward,  associations 
strong  and  intricate  will  fail  them  in  their 
efforts  and  hold  in  check  their  sweetest  aspira¬ 
tions.  _ 

THE  BETTER  CLASS  OF  HYMN  TUNES. 

In  The  Evangelist  of  this  week  there  occurs  in 
an  article  signed  “S., ”  one  of  those  sweeping 
flings  at  “classical”  tunes,  which  are  not  infre¬ 
quently  seen  or  heard  nowadays. 

It  is  quite  easy  by  a  broad  and  emphatic  gen¬ 
eralization,  such  as  that  in  question,  to  make 
what  may  seem  to  some  a  serious  attack  upon  a 
class  of  music  which  is  more  and  more  coming 
into  use  and  appreciation  in  our  American  chur¬ 
ches,  and  which  has  already  proved  its  superior 
practical  value  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  ask  that  “S.  ”  shall  specify  some  instances  of 
the  “classic”  tunes  to  which  he  refers,  in  order 
that  the  value  of  his  judgment  may  be  deter 
mined.  Does  he  mean  to  include  Hursley" 
Eventide,  Ellers,  Ewing,  Aurelia,  Nicaea’ 
Lux  Benigna,  or  Bentley — specimens  which  use 
and  familiarity  have  made  as  popular  in  this 
country  as  any  tunes  that  are  used  ?  Or  would 
he  include  Dalehurst,  Beatitude,  St.  Agnes, 
Dominus  regit  me.  Crucifer,  Waring,  Nox  prae- 
cessit,  Jesu  Domine,  St.  Asaph,  St.  Athanasius 
and  Savoy  Chapel  ? 

These  tunes,  and  many  more  like  them  in  re¬ 
spect  of  richness  of  harmony,  are  of  the  same 
general  character  as  those  mentioned,  which 
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have  for  many  years  past  been  familiar.  They 
became  so  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
introduced  into  American  hymnals  and  their 
practical  worth  was  gradually  discovered.  Who 
would  now  think  of  singing  “Sun  of  my  soul. 
Thou  Saviour  dear,  ’  ’  to  any  tune  but  Hursley, 
or  “Jerusalem  the  golden,  ”  to  any  other  than 
Ewing  ? 

All  such  tunes  are  found  by  actual  use  to  be 
far  more  devotional  and  satisfying  than  a  large 
part  of  those  which  consist,  principally,  of  the 
catchy  qualities  characteristic  of  the  bulk  of 
the  music  that  is  generally  put  in  contrast  with 
the  so  called  “classic”  music. 

It  is  about  time  that  it  should  be  understood 
—as  large  experience  has  abundantly  demon¬ 
strated — that  a  fine,  rich,  harmony  does  not,  of 
itself,  make  a  tune  either  heavy  or  difficult. 
Such  tunes  may,  and  often  do,  have  a  distinct 
and  simple  melody  as  their  basis.  This  would 
soon  be  ascertained  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
effort  and  patience  on  the  part  of  those  who 
seem  to  think  that  nothing  is  suitable  for  use 
in  the  service  of  God’s  praise  but  some  popular 
melody  which  requries  no  study,  or  some  old 
tune  which  has  no  characteristic  worth  mention 
except  antiquity.  Some  of  these  good  people 
seeing  a  flat  or  a  sharp  introduced  into  the  mu¬ 
sical  notation  at  once  condemn  the  tune  as 
“minor”  or  difficult,  without  giving  it  a  trial. 

The  Church  is,  however,  to  be  congratulated 
that  the  number  of  those  who  fail  to  recognize 
the  merits  of  the  better  class  of  tunes  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  and  that  more  and  more  God’s 
praise  is  being  sung  in  strains  which,  if  not 
heavenly,  possess  in  some  degree,  the  noble  and 
enduring  qualities  which  may  be  presumed  to 
belong  to  the  music  of  heaven.  W. 
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The  “condensed”  article  from  Thomas  Hast¬ 
ing’s  paper,  in  The  Evangelist  of  February  18th, 
awakes  many  pleasant  memories.  In  May,  1849, 
I  commenced  studying  with  him  and  also  with 
Edward  Howe,  Jr.,  then  Professor  of  Music  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  “The  Haydn 
Society”  of  the  Seminary,  under  Mr.  Howe’s 
direction,  was  a  royal  exemplar,  and  a  power  for 
good  both  to  the  students  and  others.  Dr. 
Thomas  Hastings  did  more  for  the  promotion  of 
real  devotional  music  than  any  other  person  of 
his  time.  His  son,  the  beloved  and  honored 
President  of  Union  Seminary  was  then,  while 
a  student,  the  ideal  Christian  of  Rev.  Dr.  Sam 
uel  Spear’s  Church.  Clinton  and  Amity  streets, 
Brooklyn ;  and  the  acquaintance  I  made  with 
him  in  his  father’s  study,  has  ever  been  a  very 
pleasant  recollection. 

About  seventy-five  years  ago,  Thomas  Hastings 
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published  his  “Dissertation  on  Musical  Taste.” 
It  met  with  great  favor  and  long  afforded  mate¬ 
rial  for  numerous  lectures,  pamphlets,  etc.,  by 
other  persons.  In  1853,  he  put  forth  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  which  should  be  read  by 
every  promoter  of  good  music.  Fifty  years  of 
devotion  to  musical  study  and  instruction  con¬ 
vince  me  that  every  educational  institution 
should  be  equipped  with  a  competent  teacher  of 
Voice  Culture  and  Music  Reading.  The  “son 
of  a  prophet,”  who  leaves  a  Seminary  to  preach 
the  Gospel  and  convert  sinners,  without  a  fair 
knowledge  of  music  reading,  and  how  to  make 
“a  persuasive  voice,”  is  minus  an  immense 
leverage  for  good. 

Years  ago  the  writer  urged  that  the  State 
pass  a  law,  prohibiting  choir  masters,  who  had 
not  qualified  themselves  by  acquiring  a  need¬ 
ful,  practical  knowledge  of  Voice  Culture.  It 
is  pitiful  to  think  of  the  precious  time  wasted 
and  the  injury  done  to  health  because  of  igno¬ 
rance  in  this  important  matter  ! 

The  Evangelist  can  do  much  toward  helping 
to  “Praise  God  in  His  Sanctuary,  ”  and  so  let 
it  continue  to  hold  forth  in  notes  of  “no  un¬ 
certain  sound.”  D.  P.  Horton, 

MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Grand  music  is  the  utterance  of  emotions  for 
which  language  is  too  slow,  too  cold  and  too 
confined.— G.  D.  Houghton. 

The  question  of  music  for  the  people  will  some 
day  become  a  great  government  question. — Rev. 
H.  R.  Haweis. 

The  love  of  music  seems  to  exist  for  its  own 
sake. — Herbert  Spencer. 

Music  is  a  life  and  a  world  in  itself. — M. 
Betham  Edwards. 

Music  dees  not  cover  a  little  excited  bit  of 
life,  but  the  whole  of  life. — Edmund  Gurney. 

Music  commonly  goes  hand  in  hand  with  kind 
ness. — Henry  T.  Finck. 

I  think  that  I  can  answer  for  it  that  if  a  man 
loves  music  he  generally  loves  charity.  I  have 
found  very  few  men  who  love  gardening  and  were 
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drunken — very  few  men  who  love  song  and  were 
churlish. — George  Dawson. 

Music  is  undoubtedly  the  purest  of  all  arts ; 
all  the  others  are  liable  to  the  intrusion  of  some 
prosaic  elements.  Music  alone  presents  always 
the  characteristics  of  pure  poetry. — William 
Bellars. 

CLOCKS  FOR  OFFICES,  CHURCHES.  SCHOOLS, 
AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  this  progressive  age  time  is  said  to  be  money. 
No  well  organized  public  or  private  institution, 
church  or  Sunday-school  can  be  considered  as  fully 
equipped  without  a  good  clock  requiring  to  be 
wound  only  once  each  sixty  or  ninety  days.  Such 
clocks  are  now  obtainable,  with  appropriate  cases, 
at  very  reasonable  cost.  Formerly  a  thirty-day 
clock  was  a  great  novelty,  but  now  a  ninety-day 
clock  can  be  purchased  at  small  cost,  with  a  perpet 
ual  calendar  showing  the  month,  day  of  both  the 
week  and  the  month,  in  clear,  bold  figures  which 
can  be  readily  seen  across  a  Sunday-school  room, 
hall  or  church.  The  calendar  part  requires  wind¬ 
ing  but  once  each  year,  and  this  is  done  by  the 
movements  of  the  clock  at  midnight.  One  setting 
or  changing  of  the  date  cards  is  necessary,  as  the 
mechanism  is  entirely  automatic  and  perpetual, 
even  the  29th  day  of  February  in  leap  year  being 
provided  for.  Every  night  the  day  of  the  week 
changes,  and  the  day  of  the  month,  and  at  the  end 
the  month  card  changes  also.  Another  attachment 
adding  to  the  usefulness  of  a  clock  is  a  simple 
“synchronizer.”  W^here  there  are  a  number  of 
clocks  in  a  building,  all  should  show  the  same  time. 
With  this  synchronizing,  or  setting  device,  and  con¬ 
necting  all  the  clocks  together  by  a  simple  wire,  any 
one  of  the  clocks  may  regulate  all  the  others,  a  small 
battery  being  used  for  the  purpose. 

Prentiss 

Calendar  Clocks 

In  Walnut,  Mahogany  or  Oak. 

EIGHT-DAY  for  $12.80 

With  Perfect  Calendar. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  1497. 

To  insure  quick  reply,  address  Dept.  I, 

The  Prentiss  Clock  Improvement  Co. 

49  Dey  Street,  New  York  City. 

It  is  also  possible  to  synchronize  on  the  same  cir¬ 
cuit  the  clock  in  the  tower,  should  there  be  one,  thus 
saving  the  necessity  of  constant  resetting  and  regu¬ 
lation  usually  required  to  keep  a  tower  clock  cor¬ 
rect.  This  is  true  of  old  and  worn-out  tower  clocks, 
which  can  frequently  he  made  to  keep  perfect  time 
by  connecting  them  in  this  way  with  a  good  clock 
down-stairs  placetl  at  any  convenient  point. 

Modern  Churches,  Schools  Colleges  aud  Public 
Hails  should  be  provided  by  all  means  with  a  clock 
wire,  so  that  when  clocks  are  needed  and  are  placed 
in  position,  connection  may  readily  l>e  made  with 
a  conveniently  placed  master  clock.  Such  a  wire  is 
not  expensive,  especially  if  run  before  the  plastering 
is  done,  and  will  be  a  very  great  convenience,  and 
not  the  least  important  part  of  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  of  every  public  building. 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Beers  presided  at  the  meeting  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  February  24th.  Miss  Hubbard  read  a  long 
letter  from  Miss  West,  in  charge  of  the  Bible 
School  of  Tokyo.  Japan.  She  told  something 
of  the  hospital  work  in  which  she  is  much  in¬ 
terested  and  where  there  are  two  hundred  nurses 
to  be  helped  to  a  spiritual  life.  The  Bible 
school  itself  is  prospering  the  women  doing  a 
good  quiet  work.  The  standard  is  high  and  ap¬ 
plicants  are  declined,  unless  they  seem  to  have 
the  right  motives  and  promise  well  for  future 
usefulness. 

Miss  West  had  been  having  the  rare  experi¬ 
ence  of  seeing  the  heathen  worship  in  Japan, 
visiting  temples  with  a  friend  who  is  traveling 
there.  They  attended  the  ordinary  temple  ser¬ 
vices,  witnessed  the  worship  of  spirits,  of  cats 
and  dogs,  attended  a  large  Buddhist  gathering 
for  women,  and  saw  a  groat  deal  of  active  idola¬ 
try.  This  would  be  a  surprise  to  many  travel¬ 
ers.  and  perhaps  this  side  of  Japan  should  be 
better  known. 

A  long  and  delightful  letter,  which  will  appear 
in  Woman’s  Work  was  read  by  Mrs.  White  from 
Miss  Etta  Montgomery  of  Hainan,  China.  Her 
descriptions  of  travel  by  water,  even  the  “first 
class.’’  are  anything  but  alluring. 

Another  letter  from  China  was  from  Mrs.  J. 
N.  B.  Smith  of  Ningpo  who  wrote  January 
15th:  “We  feel  encouraged  in  our  school  work  in 
and  around  Ningpo.  Ten  were  received  into  one 
of  our  country  churches  in  December,  and  six 
into  our  Ningpo  church  the  first  of  this  month. 
One  of  the  latter  was  an  actor  in  a  theater  and 
received  $200  a  year.  Now  he  has  left  that  busi¬ 
ness  and  come  out  on  the  Lord’s  side. 

Satan  too  is  busy,  and  a  number  of  our  Chris¬ 
tians  are  being  persecuted.  One  has  had  a  boat 
taken  from  him,  and  he  cannot  get  it  unless  he 
lights  some  candles  in  front  of  the  ancestral 
tablets.  As  this  is  idolatry,  he  refuses  to  do  so, 
and  forty  days  have  gone  by.  The  Christian  has 
to  pay  for  the  boat,  but  has  no  use  of  it.  Will 
you  please  pray  for  this  brother  ?  It  is  only  a 
little  thing  to  do,  just  light  one  candle,  the  man 
now  says,  and  he  can  have  the  boat.  Truly  he 
needs  our  prayers  that  he  may  stand  firm  in  the 
Lord  Jesus.  ’’ 

Mrs.  Woolsey  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mary 
Bowman  of  Lakawn,  Laos,  which  gave  a  novel 
view  of  Missionary  traveling  and  inconvenient 
experiences,  as  she  told  of  her  journey  on  ele¬ 
phant  back,  in  company  with  Dr.  Briggs  going 
to  Lampoon.  This  too  we  hope  to  read  in  full 
in  our  magazine. 

As  this  is  the  China  month,  an  extract  from 
Miss  Fannie’s  Wight’s  letter  from  Wei  Hien  will 
be  welcome:  “Now  let  me  tell  you,’’  she  w’rites, 
“of  a  couple  of  women  I  met  in  one  of  my  late 
trips.  I  said  to  one  of  them,  ‘Why  do  you  not 
learn  something  about  this  doctrine?’  The  other 
said,  ‘It  will  not  go,  she  steals.’  ‘Well,’  said 
the  woman,  ‘there  is  nothing  else  for  me  to  do. 
I  am  obliged  to  do  so  to  get  my  food.’  I  asked 
her  if  her  conscience  did  not  trouble  her.  She 
said  she  did  not  feel  very  comfortable.  I  could 
scarcely  keep  my  face  straight  she  confessed  her 
fault  in  such  an  unsophisticated  manner,  and 
seemed  so  happy  in  her  poverty.  I  suggested 
that  she  should  ask  her  neighbors  to  give  her  a 
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little  when  she  was  hungry.  They  seemed  to 
think  that  was  the  better  plan  and  that  people 
would  give  to  her  if  she  begged.  I  have  won¬ 
dered  since  how  she  is  getting  on.  I  imagine 
the  woman  who  told  of  her  fault  would  help  her 
if  she  would  only  ask.  I  also  saw  an  old  man  of 
ninety-one,  who  could  read.  He  was  so  strong 
and  vigorous  1  could  hardly  believe  him  to  be 
so  ancient.  I  still  hope  to  hear  of  his  entering 
the  church.  He  is  inclining  towards  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  has  lately  been  searching  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Is  it  not  interesting  to  hear  of  one  so 
old  accepting  Christ  ?’’ 

Some  unique  pictures  illustrating  Bible 
stories,  were  shown,  which  are  designed  and 
made  in  China.  They  are  decidedly  artistic 
and  quaint,  but  it  is  novel  enough  to  see  the 
Prodigal  son  represented  as  a  young  Celestial, 
and  a  Chinese  woman  sweeping  a  fioor  for  the 
Lost  Coin. 

“Without  the  Camp,’’  is  the  significant  title 
of  the  magazine  which  tells  of  the  work  for  lep¬ 
ers  in  India  and  the  East.  Mr.  Wellesley  C. 
Bailey,  the  superintendent  of  this  work,  is  re¬ 
membered  by  those  who  heard  him  while  in  this 
country  as  peculiarly  winning  and  spiritual  in 
his  presentation  of  the  cause.  There  have  been 
more  than  two  hundred  baptisms  during  189(3. 
“This  is  the  largest  number  we  have  yet  been 
privileged  to  record  in  one  year.  Let  us  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  mere  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  is 
not  sufficient,  and  pray  that  Christ  may  dwell  in 
these  new  converts. ’’ 

Prom  Hankow,  China,  the  missionary  in 
charge  writes  of  the  need  of  extension  and  the 
foundations  for  extra  rooms  in  the  buildings 
being  laid.  “It  will  be  nice  to  be  able  to  take 
in  eight  more  poor  sufferers,  and  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  them.  I  have  just  heard 
of  two  lepers  not  far  away,  killing  themselves 
in  their  misery.  This  little  home  has  been  open 
for  only  a  year  and  nine  months,  and  now  of 
the  fifteen  inmates  resident  here,  thirteen  are 
professing  Christians,  all  gathered  in  since  the 
Home  was  opened.  At  present  only  men  are 
provided  for,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  un¬ 
tainted  children,  of  whom  we  hear  there  are 
twenty-three.  ’’ 

Prom  Kucheng,  Dr.  Martin  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  writes  of  their  asylum  with 
its  sixty  inmates,  half  of  whom  are  Christians. 
All  take  an  interest  in  the  Sunday  services,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  them  repeat  the  text  they 
have  learned  in  Sunday-school.  “I  am  anx¬ 
ious,’’  he  writes,  “to  introduce  some  handicraft 
into  the  asylum,  but  at  present  all  my  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  resisted.  I  shall  keep  the  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  inmates  and  hope  I  shall  succeed. 
I  think  if  they  could  do  something,  however 
small,  it  would  make  their  lives  more  enjoya¬ 
ble.’’ 

From  Purulia,  India,  one  writes  of  “the  large 
aslyum  containing  141  men,  122  women  and 
thirty-five  children.  The  latter  especially  pre¬ 
sent  a  most  pitiable  sight,  and  one  cannot  but  be 
moved  with  compassion  thinking  of  the  life  of 
affiiction  before  them.  To-morrow  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  baptism  of  fifty- 
four  lepers.’’ 

Miss  Mary  Reed  whose  heroic  devotion  to  this 
work  touches  and  inspires  every  Christian  heart, 
writes:  “Our  little  chapel  at  Penahgah  (‘place 
of  refuge,’  the  men’s  asylum)  will  be  ready  for 
dedication  Christmas  morning.  I  am  more 
happy  over  the  spiritual  life  and  growth  in  the 
lives  of  some,  who  were  till  recently  only  nom¬ 
inal  Christians,  than  I  would  have  been  over 
new  converts  by  baptism.’’ 

An  admirable  leafiet  on  Korea,  numbering 
twenty -seven  pages,  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Gifford  on  his  voyage  home,  and  published 
under  the  name,  “A  forward  mission  movement 
in  North  Korea.’’  He  describes  the  battle 
famous  city  of  Pyeng  Yeng,  its  wickedness,  its 
handsome  attractive  people,  and  its  advantages 
as  a  strat^ic  point  for  missionary  work.  He 
describes  the  tragic  scenes  and  the  return  of  the 
missionaries  after  the  battle.  Quoting  from 
Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop  and  telling  of  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  work  there,  he 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  increase  of  work. 
We  hope  all  the  Women’s  Boards  will  have  this 
leafiet  for  sale  as  it  is  helpful  in  giving  a  vivid 
idea  of  th^  region  and  the  plea  comes  straight 
from  Mr.  Gifford’s  heart.~  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Riesch  brought  the  sad  news  that~Mn 
McCauley  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  is  failing,  and  that 
their  return  is  now  quite  impossible.  The  clos¬ 
ing  prayer  was  offered  by  Mrs.  Dale  of  Syria. 
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A  mission  society  at  Haifa,  Mt.  Carmel,  Palestine,  make 
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CAKMKI.  SOAP.  It  is  made  from  the  sweet  olive  oil  so 
plentiful  in  that  country,  and  Is  an  absolutely  safe  soap  for 
toilet  and  nursery,  at  moderate  price.  Sold  by  druggists  and 
grocers. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

166  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York. 


HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 


Terms,  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars,  strictly  in 
advance.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-flve  cents,  in  advance 
Advektisino  Rates,  20  cents  aline.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 


FOR  LOVERS  OF  FLOWERS. 

We  bring  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  offer  of 
Miss  C.  H.  Lippincott,  319  and  323  Sixth  street, 
South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  For  six  cents  in  stamps 
and  the  addresses  of  two  friends  you  will  receive 
one  packet  each  of  Sweet  Peas,  Nasturtiums  and 
Royal  Show  Pansies,  her  book,  “Floriculture,”  and 
her  complete  and  handsome  catalogue. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  DYSPEPTICS  AND  OTHERS. 

Gluten  Flour  is  the  name  of  a  most  delicate,  light 
and  nutritious  flour  especially  prepared  for  dyspep¬ 
tics  and  others  with  weak  digestion,  by  the  well- 
known  manufacturers,  Mes.srs.  Farwell  &  Rhines 
of  Watertown,  N.  Y.  This  flour,  with  which  most 
delicious  and  wholesome  bread  may  be  made,  con¬ 
tains  the  elements  of  three  different  kinds  of  wheat. 
Only  the  nutritious  part  of  the  grain  is  used,  all 
deleterious  parts  being  rejected,  thus  insuring  a 
bread  that  the  most  delicate  stomach  can  digest. 
The  manufacturers  will  send  a  sample  of  Gluten 
Flour  free  to  anyone  upon  receipt  of  name  and  ad¬ 
dress— an  opportunity  for  housekeepers  to  test  for 
themselves  the  merits  of  this  admiraole  flour. 


Entered  at  the  Pogt-offlce  at  New  York  as  second<lass 
mail  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THM  BOASD8. 

Home  Missions,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Foreign  Missions,  “  *• 

Chnrch  Erection,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Edncatlon,  -  -  .  -  .  1334  Chestnut  8t.,  Phlla 

Publication  and  8.  8,  Work,  “  •• 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  -  .  .  “  “ 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  .  .  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THB  AHBRIOAN  8UNDAT-8CHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
orgsnlzeb  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitate,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  nnlon  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided .  Work  abides. 
1779  new  schools  started  In  1896;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  73  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  926.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  $800  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Ton  can  have  lettersdlrect  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Bend  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 
_ 111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


Cases  of  great  distress  among  the  missionaries  on 
the  frontier  are  coustautly  brought  to  our  attention. 
We  have  before  us  at  this  moment  that  of  a  Sunday- 
school  missionary  whose  territory  embraces  several 
counties  in  Southwestern  Nebraska.  He  is  a  hard¬ 
working  man,  frequently  driving  sixty  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours.  He  has  a  flno  piece  of  property 
in  Omaha  which  must  be  sold  either  at  private  sale 
or  under  the  hammer.  A  cash  sale  of  the  property 
at  its  value  would  pay  all  his  indebtedness  and  let 
a  little  sunshine  into  the  life  of  tbis|faithful  servant 
of  the  Master.  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Higgins,  P.  O.  Box  445, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  will  give  any  information  as  to  value 
of  property  or  the  character,  usefulness  and  needs  of 
the  missionary. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  undertakings  in  the 
way  of  theological  education  in  this  country  is  at 
present  the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  Not  only  in 
name  but  in  fact  has  it  a  right  to  boast  of  being  an 
undenominational  School  of  Christian  Theology. 
Its  instruction  is  given  by  men  of  positive  views. 


DEATHS. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK, 
jpommonly  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally 
religious  services  In  Lwtnre  Room :  Its  Branches,  1% 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samttkl  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec'y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Davis.— Entereil  Into  rest,  Feb.  17,  189L  Mrs.  Anna 
Maria,  wife  of  Rev.  Edwin  R.  Davis,  aged  71  years. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office.  Na  20  East  28d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

_ J.  A  R.  LAMB,  SO  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1838,  aids  shinwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world  ;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home 
In  New  York ;  pnts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Pnblisbes  the  SaiUrm' 
Magazine,  toe  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturues,  Treas.,  Rev 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. _ 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 
IBS  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  nnable 
M  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  nntU  tbey  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Indnstry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,(XI0  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,01)0  have  lived  In  the  honse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
oily  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Snnday-school,  2  to 
P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  p.  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table.  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Gcorok  F.  Retts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 

Onr  greatest  need  now  Is  money  fcr  a  new  bnlldlng.  We 
nrgently  ask  foe  assistance  tor  400  children 


Presbytery  of  New  York  at  the  Chapel  of  the  First 
Church,  Fifth  Avenue  corner  Eleventh  street,  Monday, 
March  8,at  3  p.m.  George  W.  F.  Birch,  S.C. 

Presbytery  of  Arizona  at  PhcEnlx  April  2,  and  opened 
by  a  sermon  from  Rev.  C.  H.  Cinok,  retiring  moderator. 

_ I.  T.  Whittemore.  Stated  Clerk. 


AN  APPEAL. 

In  what  is  known  as  “the  Coast  Country”  of  Texas 
there  is  a  considerable  settlement  of  persons  who  make 
a  precarious  living  by  burning  charcoal  for  the  Galves¬ 
ton  market.  They  are  very  poor  and  very  ignorant. 
We  are  trying  to  better  their  condition.  They  greatly 
need  books,  papers  (religious),  and  periodicals;  also  Gos¬ 
pel  Hymns  (shaped  notes).  Send  them  by  mail  to  Mrs. 
Capt.  Silva,  Wallisville,  Chambers  County,  Texas. 

Thos.  Ward  White, 

Evangelist  of  the  Presbytery  of  Eastern  Texas. 


MARRIAGES. 

Colt— Beeber.— At  Williamsport.  Pa.,  Feb.  23,  1897, 
by  Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber,  uncle  of  the  bride,  assisted  by 
Rev.  J  A.  Herold.  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
William  L.  Colt  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Mary  J.  Beeber 
of  Williamsport. 

Airman.— On  Friday,  Feb.  26,  at  her  residence,  198 
Carroll  street,  Brooklyn,  Sarah  Beers,  widow  of  John 
Aikman. 

Crow— Owens.— On  Feb.  10, 1897,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents,  by  Rev.  J.  Cairns  (jram,  Mr.  Wm.  Crow 
and  Miss  Mary  Owens,  all  of  Tyndall,  South  Dakota. 


A  FRONTIER  Home  Missionary  is  bowed  down  with 
the  weight  of  debt.  A  cash  sale  of  his  city  prop¬ 
erty  at  $3,500  would  cancel  every  obligation  and  leave 
him  a  penniless  but  free  man.  Who  will  buy?  Could 
give  prominent  Phlladehihia  reference  If  desired.  Ad¬ 
dress  Wilson,  in  care  of  P.  O.  Box  44.5,  Omaha,  Neb. 


For  RENT.  The  country  residence  occupied  by  the 
undersigned  the  past  four  years,  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  one  mile  south  of  Albany. 
The  dwelling  is  a  two-story  double  house,  wide  hall,  con¬ 
tains  ten  rooms  with  extension,  two  bath  rooms,  large 
and  commodious  barn,  cow  shed  and  poultry  house; 
twenty  acres  of  land,  six  acres  in  lawn,  will  be  rented 
furnished  or  unfurnished.  J^ply  to  (Rev.)  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  4300  Spruce  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ORGANIST  and  Choirmaster  eminently  qualified 
and  well  known  desires  engagement  in  large  city 
to  direct  chorus  choir  with  soloists.  Highest  references 
and  complete  repertoire.  Address  A.  0.  O.,  1124  Tinton 
Avenue,  New  York. 


SCHERMERHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1855 

3  East  14th  Street,  Few  York. 


RUTGERS  Preparatory  School  for  Boys, 

(Founded  1766.)  NEW  BKUNSWICK,  N  J. 

Eliot  R.  Pavson,  Ph.D.,  Head  Master. 


Illinois,  Chicago.  151  Tbroop  Street. 

THE  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 

University  Extension  and  Non-Resident  Courses  lead  to  the 
usual  College  degrees.  Including  all  post-grad nate,  without 
residence.  Instruction  hy  mall  In  any  desired  subject. 

Address  F.  W. Harkins,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor. 


Brown  Bros.  9t  Co. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Block  Exch's. 

We  hny  and  sell  all  firsucla's  Invest-  Tn  VAfif  ttiavii 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  All  r  CoHIlClll/ 
receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers.and 

Corp'>ratlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  YMTI  AS 

favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  l-TLL  UX  1  LlCfS* 
of  drafts  d'awn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  foreign 
countries.  Including  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
^.p  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
U1  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 
Credit  ^'’*^***’  pans  of  the  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 


who  belong  to  .several  widely  different  denomina¬ 
tions,  but  are  bound  together  by  common  devotion 
to  the  organic  principle  of  the  School  into  a  harmo¬ 
nious  Faculty;  while  students  of  different  denomi¬ 
nations  come  to  it,  and  its  graduates  are  found  in 
ministerial  service  among  the  more  important  de¬ 
nominations.  The  position  of  the  School  at  a  great 
University  makes  it  nece.ssary  to  maintain  a  nigh 
standard  of  scholarship;  and  only  college  graduates 
are  admitted  to  the  regular  classes  of  the  School. 
The  independence  with  which  the  School  is  admin¬ 
istered  may  be  seen  from  the  recent  action  of  the 
corporation  in  raising  the  tuition  fee  to  $150.00. 
Students  are  free  to  make  their  own  selections  from 
the  seven^-nine  hours  a  week  of  instruction  in  the 
Divinity  School;  and  they  are  also  free  to  take 
courses  offered  in  other  departments  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Aid  is  given  to  needy  students  if  of  high  schol¬ 
arship.  _ 


THE  CENTURY  CO.’S  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 

The  Century  Co.  has  organized  an  educational 
competition  of  unusual  interest.  A  first  prize  of 
$500  and  a  number  of  lesser  rewards  are  offered  for 
written  answers  (to  be  prepared  at  leisure  and  sent 
in  by  post)  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  questions  cover¬ 
ing  a  broad  range  of  information.  Fifteen  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  questions  are  so  constructed 
that  they  can  only  be  answered  by  reference  to  The 
Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopwia;  they  demand 
explicitly  its  invocation  as  an  authority,  and  it  is 
the  avowed  intention  of  the  publishers  that  the 
prizes  shall  be  won  by  those  who  use  the  work. 
The  remaining  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  ques¬ 
tions  (90  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  are  such  that  tbey 
could  be  met  by  examination  of  other  books,  at  the 
cost  of  greater  effort.  The  publishers  are  curious 
to  learn  just  how  many  other  works  would  be 
needed  for  the  purpose,  or,  in  other  words,  how 
many  other  works  of  reference  The  Century  Dic¬ 
tionary  and  Cyclopedia  replaces.  In  order  to  ap¬ 
proach  a  solution  of  this  question.  The  Century  Co. 
invites  efforts  to  answer  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  of  the  questions  from  aoy  ten  pub¬ 
lished  works  of  reference,  other  than  The  Century 
Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia,  and  offers  a  supple¬ 
mentary  prize  of  a  further  $500  to  the  competitor 
who  (laying  aside  The  Century  Dictionary  and  Cy- 
clopMia)  succeeds  most  signally  in  this  undertok- 
ing.  These  one  hundred  and  thirty- five  questions 
can  unquestionably  be  answered  by  turning  up  dic¬ 
tionaries  and  encyclopedias  and  other  hand-books 


The  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  in  Europe,  in 
which  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  figures  so  prominently, 
and  his  determination  to  exterminate  all  Christians 
from  his  dominions,  makes  the  offer  on  the  hack 
page  in  this  i.ssue  one  that  will,  we  trust,  be  an  in¬ 
viting  one  to  a  large  number  of  our  subscribers. 
“Armenia  and  Her  People,’’  by  Rev.  George  H. 
Fillian,  native  pastor  of  the  church  of  Marsovan, 
who  was  banished  by  the  Turkish  Government,  is  a 
book  that  should  be  read  by  every  one.  See  our  offer. 


For  Over  Fifty  Yeara 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  haa  been  need  lorover 
flfiy  yeara  by  mlllloDS  of  motbera  for’  tbelr  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  aucceaa.  It  soothea  the  child,  softena 
the  Ruma,  allaya  all  palna,  cares  wind  colic,  and  la  the  lieat 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  aufferer 
Immeffiately.  Sold  by  DrnKElata  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  centa  a  bottle.  Beanre  and  aak  for  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Sootblnti  Syrub  “  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  remarkable  an¬ 
nual  statement  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  found  in  this  issue.  Every  man  who  has  others 
dependent  upon  him  for  support,  and  who  has  not 
made  provision  for  such  dependent  ones,  will  do 
well  to  study  this  report  and  acquaint  himself  with 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 


A  first-class  round-trip  ticket,  Nevv  York  to  Ber¬ 
muda,  can  be  purchased  on  application  to  The 
Evangelist  office. 


Only  a  few  sets  of  the  “Library  of  the  World’s 
Best  Literature”  can  be  furnished  by  us  under  offer 
found  on  back  page  this  week.  Several  are  already 
taken.  _ 

“The  word  Jingo  seems  to  have  established  its 
place  in  the  language,  and  has  taken  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  character  of  legitimacy  which  may  give  it 
permanence.  ‘By  Jingo’  is  a  common  Basque 
oath  and  means  ‘By  God.  ’  the  dialect  forme  of  the 
word  being  Jingo,  Jinco,  Jainco,  Gincoa,  Yinco, 
and  Yainco.  Tne  ‘Jingos’  (in  a  strict  etymolo¬ 
gical  sense)  are  therefore  the  swearers,  those 
without  moderation  or  restraint,  prone  to  pre¬ 
mature  explosions,  boastful,  vain,  over-confi¬ 
dent.’’ — The  New  York  Tribune. 


The  Early  Correspondence  of  Hans  von  BQlow 
will  describe  the  trials  of  a  young  musician  and 
tell  of  that  part  of  the  artist’s  life  which  is  little 
known,  giving  interesting  details  of  his  intimate 
relations  with  Liszt  and  Wagner.  This  book 
will  soon  be  issued  by  the  Appletons  and  also 
The  True  Life  of  Captain  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton, 
by  his  niece,  Georgiana  M.  Stisted. 


For  Dyspepsia 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Leonard,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  says:  “The 
bfst  remedy  for  dyspepsia  that  has  ever  ccl^s  nnd 
my  notice.’’ 
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Dress  Making 
Order  Departments. 

Evening  and  Reception  Gowns,  Street 
L>re8ses,  Riding  Habits,  Wraps,  Jackets, 
and  Cycle  Costumes. 

Tea  Gowns  and  Matinees. 

Tailor  Suit,  ot  selected  material,  lined 
throughout  with  Silk— made  by  skilled 
tailors— 

$50.00  Each, 

Tailor  Jacket,  ot^selected  materials, 
$30.00  Each. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 
Twenty-third  Street, 

New  York. 


PITTSBURGH. 

Municipal  Reform  is  now  in  the  air.  A  rous¬ 
ing  meeting  was  lately  held  in  the  old  City  Hall. 
A  new  charter  for  the  city  is  sought.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  uprising  of  the  people  will  re¬ 
sult  not  only  in  securing  better  laws,  but  in'the 
election  of  better  men. 

Matters  have  come  to  a  strange  pass  indeed, 
when  less  than  a  half  dozen  men  can  carry  around 
in  their  vest  pockets  the  oflSces  of  a  whole  city 
and  county.  Without  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  confronting  the  American  people  to¬ 
day,  is  that  of  city  government.  As  go  the  cities, 
so  goes  the  nation.  There  is  great  need  in  every 
city  for  such  men  as  Drs.  Cuyler  and  Parkhurst, 
brave  men,  men  who  fear  not  the  face  of  any  man. 

A  very  enthusiastic  and  largely  attends  con¬ 
vention  of  the  friends  of  the  Christian  Sabbath 
w'as  lately  held  in  the  Sixth  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Pittsburg.  The  addresses  of  such  men 
as  ^v.  S.  F.  Scovel,  D.D.,  Rev.  Dr.  Carlos 
Martyn  and  others  were  very  able.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  Sunday  is  not  wanted.  The  Sabbath  is 
very  well  observed  in  Pittsburg,  with  one  or  two 
notable  exceptions.  The  hearts  of  Christians 
are  pained  at  the  “Sunday  concerts”  given  every 
Lord’s  day  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Every  possible 
efifort  has  been  put  forth  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  those  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
but  so  far  without  avail. 

Pittsburg  Presbytery  is  to  have  three  new 
church  edifices  in  the  near  future.  The  Wil- 
kinsburgh  congregation  under  Rev.  Thomas 
Perry,  D.  D.,  is  approaching  the  one  thousand 
mark,  and  a  larger  building  is  a  necessity.  The 
congregation  of  the  McDonald  church.  Rev.  J. 
P.  Jordan,  has  also  been  having  such  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  steady  growth,  that  the  fire  which  con¬ 
siderably  damaged  their  building,  but  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  of  a  larger  and  better  house.  The 
contract  has  been  let. 

The  Homewood-avenue  church  being  without 
a  home  since  the  fire,  is  to  be  assisted  by  Pres¬ 
bytery  in  the  erection  of  a  larger  and  more  sub¬ 
stantial  building. 


For  relievixo  Throat  Diseases.  Coughs  and 
Hoarseness,  use  "Brown's  Bronchial  Troches."  Sold 
only  in  boxes.  Avoid  imitations. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  TENANTS. 


For  Wear 

buy  spoons,  forks,  etc. 
stamped : 

“1847  ” 

RogersBros. 

These  goods  have  stood 
the  test  for  50  years, 
which  proves  conclu¬ 
sively  that  they  are  the 
best.  The  prefix  1847 
guarantees  the  genuine 
Rogers  quality. 

Meriden  BritanniaCo. 

MERIDEN,  Conn.. 

2o8  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers  of 

"Silver  Plate  that  IVears." 

•OCO  or  LCAOmC  OCALtRS  CVCRVWMERC. 


Mention  this  paper  and  send  for  catalogue,  &c  , 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York. 


A  new  plan  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  is 
sure  to  meet  with  public  favor,  because  its  work 
has  always  been  of  a  practical  nature  and  people 
can  trust  to  its  knowledge  of  city  children  and 
of  their  special  needs.  Last  September  they  be¬ 
gan  an  experiment  with  those  known  to  the  at¬ 
tendance  officers  as  “truants  and  incorrigibles, ” 
by  opening  a  special  class  for  them  at  the  school 
at  Thirty  second  street  and  Seventh  avenue. 
There  they  are  taught,  not  only  the  ordinary 
branches,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  but 
free  hand  drawing ;  modelling  in  clay,  work  in 
tin,  wood  and  bent  wire;  cooking,  such  asvould 
be  needed  in  camp  or  on  shipboard,  and  sewing 
on  heavy  material,  making  miniature  tents  and 
sails;  and  they  are  also  drilled  in  the  manual 
of  arms  once  a  week. 

The  results  are  far  better  even  than  anticipated. 
The  children  have  become  thoroughly  interested 
and  have  made  good  progress  and  now  a  number 
are  anxious  to  fit  themselves  to  enter  the  gram¬ 
mar  grade  in  the  public  schools.  To  obtain 
good  results,  these  classes  must  be  smad,  not 
more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  members,  so 
that  each  can  feel  the  personal  supervision  and 
interest  of  the  teacher,  but  as  the  society  already 
has  the  school  buildings,  it  only  needs  the  extra 
teachers  and  the  simple  apparatus  and  material 
required  for  the  manual  training.  It  is  said 
that  8500  in  excess  of  the  present  appropriations 
for  educational  work  will  cover  the  additional 
cost  for  the  ten  months  of  the  school  year,  and  ; 
the  society  hopes  to  be  able  to  establish  these 
classes  at  many  points  where  they  are  needed 
another  year. 

It  seems  a  very  simple  practical  way  of  meet¬ 
ing  a  great  evil,  one  of  the  great  preventive 
agencies  which  is  so  much  better  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  reformatories  and  prisons  to 
which  these  uncontrolled  children  are  surely 
drifting. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

700  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  “  The  Ely  Foundation  ”  will 
be  delivered  in  the  Adams  Chapel  bf 

The  Rev.  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.D.. 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  at  8.15,  as  follows : 

Monday  evenings,  March  8, 1.5, 22; 

Tuesday  evenings,  March  9, 16,  23. 

The  general  subject  will  be  “The  Bible  and  Islam.' 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

ISth  Year.  Terms  reasonable.  Parties  limited. 
Conducted  by 

DR.  &  MRS.  H.  S.  PAINE.  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 


ANNUAL  EUROPEAN  TOURS 

Limited  party,  personally  conducted  by  Prof.  CAMILLE 
TUUKWANQER.  now  formlne,  81  Pierce  Itnilding.  Boston. 


TnilDC  special  select  efkopean.  mb 

I  IIIIK\  season.  For  particulars  address  Mrs.  M.  A. 
•  wwllW  Crosley, 502  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

.  .  .  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

On  the  ocean  front.  Salt  baths  in  house  Elevatoi  Rooms 
en  snite,  baths  attached  Booklet  on  application. 

E.  ROBERTS’  SONS, 


^  ET  M  nr  C  (silver  or  stamps)  pays  foi  a  complete 
•  V  w  K  la  I  w  1500.00  prize  story,  a  tiue  love  story 
of  college  days,  and  other  Interesting  matter  The  regular 
price  of  the  hook  Is  25  cts.  Our  husiuess  is  to  secure  positions 
for  teachers  In  schools  and  colleges.  We  have  a  fev  vacancies 
In  offices,  also. 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS’  BUREAU,  LonisTllle,  Ky. 
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Saisaparilla  Sense. 

Any  sarsaparilla  is  sarsaparilla.  True.  So  any 
tea  is  tea.  So  any  flour  is  flour.  But  grades  diflfer. 
You  want  the  best.  It’s  so  with  sarsaparilla.  There 
are  grades.  You  want  the  best.  If  you  understood 
sarsaparilla  as  well  as  you  do  tea  and  flour  it 
would  be  easy  to  determine.  But  you  don’t.  How 
should  you  ? 

When  you  are  going  to  buy  a  commodity 
whose  value  you  don’t  know,  you  pick  out  an  old 
established  house  to  trade  with,  and  trust  their 
experience  and  reputation.  Do  so  when  buying 
sarsaparilla. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  been  on  the  market 
fifty  years.  Your  grandfather  used  Ayer’s.  It  is  a 
reputable  medicine.  There  are  many  sarsaparillas. 
But  only  one  Ayer’s.  IT  CURES. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 

- 4. - 

NEW  YORK. 

Waterville.— Sunday,  February  14th,  marked 
the  cloTO  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  J,  Pr^er- 
ick  Fitschen,  Jr.,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  occasion  was  one  which  will  long 
be  remembered.  The  church  was  appropriately 
ornamented  with  plants  and  cut  flowers.  The 
music  was  in  keeping  with  the  occasion.  The 
text  of  the  pastor’s  farewell  sermon  at  the  morn¬ 
ing  service  was  Philippians  iv.  8;  and  his  last 
word  to  his  people  was  that  which  bas  been  the 
key-note  of  all  his  preaching— the  Christ  life 
for  man.  Two  brethren  were  installed  Elders  in 
place  of  two  members  deceased,  and  two  whose 
terms  of  office  had  expired  were  reappointed. 
At  the  Sabbath-school  session  a  letter  expressive 
of  regret  and  good  wishes  at  parting  was  read  by 
a  committee.  The  school  rose  and  gave  the 
Chautauqua  salute  to  their  pastor  in  response 
to  the  superintendent’s  call  for  votes  on  the 
adoption  of  the  letter.  Resolutions  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  their  pastor’s  departure  had  been  adopted 
during  the  previous  week  by  the  church  society, 
the  session  and  the  Board  of  Trustees.  All  bore 
hearty  testimony  to  his  faithful  service  and  per¬ 
sonal  helpfulness.  The  afternoon  communion 
service  proved  to  be  a  blessed  and  precious  sea¬ 
son  to  all.  Seventeen  members  were  received  on 
confession  of  their  faith,  three  being  heads  of 
families,  and  fourteen  young  people  from  the 
Sab  bath -school.  Of  the  2.30  church  members, 
about  200  were  present  to  share  in  the  sacrament 
for  the  last  time  with  their  beloved  pastor. 
All  those  who  have  united  with  the  church  dur¬ 
ing  the  four  and  one-half  years  of  his  labors — 
seventy  in  number — occupied  seats  at  the  front 
and  were  given  an  especial  farewell  message. 
The  nine  Elders  assisted  in  the  distribution  of 
the  elements  at  the  Lord’s  Supper.  This  church 
has  steadily  and  uniformly  rendered  a  noble  ser¬ 
vice,  and  especially  so  during  this  pastorate  just 
closd.  Fully  825,000  have  been  used  in  benevo¬ 
lences  at  the  home  church  or  elsewhere  during 
these  four  and  one-half  years.  The  boards  of 
administration  are  fully  manned,  and  are  alive 
as  never  before  to  the  interests  of  Christianity. 
The  pastor  has  labored  faithfully  and  effectively 
during  his  ministry,  and  esepcially  has  it  been 
his  ambition  since  accepting  the  call  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ithaca  that  the 
Waterville  Church  might  be  left  by  him  in  as 
good  condition  as  possible.  A  meeting  of  the 
society  was  held  February  lOth.  the  day  after 
the  pastor’s  departure,  and  the  total  indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  church  was  made  up  at  the  meeting. 
It  was  voted  not  to  hear  candidates,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  elected  to  secure  a  new  pastor.  Mr. 
Fitschen  began  his  labors  in  Ithaca,  March  1st. 
He  carrries  with  him  the  prayers  and  best  wishes 
of  all  in  his  first  charge.  His  address  is  now 
76  E.  Buffalo  street.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  S.  W.  H. 

Georgetown — The  Georgetown  Church  of 
Sheakleyville,  Erie  Presbytery,  has  just  passed 
through  a  glorious  revival  season,  resulting  in  a 
quickening  of  members  and  an  addition  of 
eighteen  adults  to  the  roll  of  the  church  A 
little  over  a  year  ago  this  church  was  thought  to 
be  “on  its  last  legs,’’  but  thirty-four  members 
have  been  added  in  that  time  and  now  with 
about  ninety  members  they  are  looking  forward 
to  1899,  when  they  will  celebrate  their  Centen¬ 
nial,  and  if  she  must  die,  which  they  think  not, 
then  “the  child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old.’’ 
Rev.  W.  T.  Alan  is  supplying  the  pulpit  and 
the  Lord  is  blessing  him  in  his  labors. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Asbury  Park. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Asbury  Park  has  called  the  Rev.  Albert  G. 
Bates.  D.D.,  to  the  pastorate.  The  call  was 
unanimous,  and  Dr.  Bates  has  already  won  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  people.  He  has 
been  pastor  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Melrose.  Mass. 
He  has  intimated  that  he  will  accept  the  new 
call.  W,  M. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Plymouth. — Rev.  Ebenezer  Flack,  who,  on 
February  10th,  succeeded  Rev.  W.  J.  Day  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Plymouth,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Ireland  in  arts  and  a  graduate  of  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  On  his  graduation  he 
took  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  White  Haven,  and  labored  there  for  four 
years. 

OHIO. 

Tiffin. — Installation. — At  a  special  meeting 
of  Huron  Presbytery  held  at  TiflSn,  O. ,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  the  Rev.  James  P.  Stratton,  D.D., 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Columbus 
and  installed  over  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 


Tiffin.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  J.  C. 
Watt,  D. D. ,  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio. 
The  charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by  Rev.  J. 
M.  Seymour ;  the  charge  to  the  people  by  Rev. 
A.  G.  Lane,  C.  G.  M. 

INDIANNA. 

Muncie. — Mr.  William  H.  Oxtoby,  son  of  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Oxtoby,  of  Ionia,  Mich.,  was  or¬ 
dained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Saturday  P.  M.,  the  father  delivering  a 
very  impressive  charge,  February  20th.  He  has 
begun  his  labors  as  pastor-elect  of  the  Muncie 
Presbyterian  Church.  His  high  standing  at  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Seminary  won  for  him  the  “Bernadine 
Orme  Smith  Fellowship,’’  and  so  a  year  of 
study  in  Germany. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — Rev.  William  D.  McClintock  is 
supplying  the  pulpit  of  the  Kenwood  Church  for 
the  present.  This  church  has  called  Dr.  J.  H. 
Barrows,  now  in  India,  and  is  hoping  to  hear 
favorably  from  him. 

Fon  DU  Lac. — Rev.  William  Iliff,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  welcomed  thir¬ 
teen  new  members  at  the  late  communion,  mak¬ 
ing  thirty -five  added  since  September  last  when 
he  began  work. 

MICHIGAN. 

Marquette. — The  Presbyterian  Church  here 
was  organized  June  15th,  1857,  by  fourteen  per¬ 
sons.  Their  first  house  of  worship  was  erected 
in  1859,  which  gave  place  to  a  substantial  brick 
structure  in  1868.  The  enterprise  belonged  to 
the  New  School  Branch  until  the  reunion.  The 
Rev.  C.  B.  Stevens  served  them  well,  beginning 
in  1858.  Rev.  F.  H.  Adame  1865,  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson  1867,  Rev.  C.  R.  Burdick  1868,  Rev. 
H.  I.  Little  1869.  Rev,  D.  S.  Banks  1872,  Rev. 
J,  H.  Isham  1882,  Rev.  J.  B.  Bonar  1884,  and 
Rev.  D.  B.  Spencer  the  present  pastor.  The 
elders  have  been  A.  R.  Harlow,  C.  T.  Harvey, 
G.  P.  Cummings,  J.  W.  Edwards,  E.  F.  Eddy, 
F.  O.  Clark,  Frank  Milligan,  William  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Charles  Kelsey  and  E.  W.  Allen.  The  roll 
at  the  present  time  counts  293  names,  with  a 
Bible  school  numbering  .3.30.  The  young  people 
are  well  looked  after  by  the  pastor  and  others. 
During  its  entire  history  this  church  has  en¬ 
rolled  800  members,  less  seven,  and  it  has  con¬ 
tributed  liberally  to  local  and  the  great  church 
causes.  The  Michigan  Presbyterian  from  which 
we  glean  these  particulars,  adds  that  in  1879 
the  women  of  the  church  organized  the  first 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  Mar- 
q^uette.  This  society  holds  its  meetings  the  last 
Wednesday  of  every  month,  and  has  divided  oVer 
1:3,300  equally  between  Home  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wausau, — The  fine  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Wausau  was  dedicated  February  21st.  Professor 
Willis  J.  Craig,  D.D.  of  Chicago,  preached  the 
sermon.  Rev.  W.  O.  Carrier,  the  pastor  for 
nine  years,  conducted  the  responsive  service  of 
dedication.  Addresses  were  made  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  by  Rev.  John  E.  Chapin, 


D.D.  of  Neenah.  Rev.  Hervey  B.  Knight  of 
Chicago.  Rev.  Jacob  Patch,  Stevens  Point,  and 
Rev.  J.  V.  Hughes  of  Merrill.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  is  of  red  brick  resting  on  granite  with  I^ke 
Superior  sandstone  trimmings.  The  auditorium 
seats  seven  hundred  and  the  Sunday-school 
rooms  connecting,  about  four  hundred  more. 
The  entire  cost  is  829,000,  nearly  all  of  which  is 
provided  for. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis. — Rev.  Pleasant  Hunter  and  the 
congregation  of  the  Westminster  Church_  are 
now  to  use  their  new  chapel  for  regular  services. 
The  work  in  the  main  building  will  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  until  July.  During  the  winter,  services 
have  been  held  in  Lyceum  theatre  with  large  au¬ 
diences.  Tffie  revival  meetings  in  Bethlehem 
Church,  Rev.  J.  S.  Thomas,  pastor,  are  large 
and  promising.  The  Rev,  William  M.  Kincaid 
of  Andrew  Church  received  eight  members  at 
the  last  communion. 

St.  Paul.— Rev.  A.  B.  Meldrum,  pastor  of 
Central  Church,  welcomed  thirty-seven  members, 
February  7th.  Twenty  of  these  were  on  profes¬ 
sion  of  their  faith. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Rev.  George  T.  Todd,  senior  member  of 
Winnebago  Presbytery  and  for  many  years  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ,  died  at  Aberdeen, 
South  Dakota,  February  10th,  aged  87  years. 
For  the  past  three  years  Father  Todd  has  lived 
with  his  family  in  Aberdeen  to  be  with  his  eon. 
Rev.  Calvin  C.  Todd,  the  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  there. 

Huron.— This  church  has  secured  Rev.  John 
R.  Jones  of  Omaha,  late  pastor  of  Manilla,  Iowa. 
He  has  already  begun  his  labors  with  them. 

Edoemont. — This  congregation  have  recently 
placed  new  oak  pews  in  their  house  of  worship, 
which  they  have  likewise  papered  and  repainted 
and  expect  soon  to  car|wt.  The  expense,  about 
two  hundred  dollars,  is  all  paid.  Rev.  C.  H. 
Folland,  the  pastor,  occupies  the  manse.  The 
town,  situated  in  the  southern  Black  Hills,  at  the 
junction  of  two  lines  of  railroad,  is  prosperous 
and  expects  a  large  immigration  when  spring 
opens. 

Whitewood. — Fifteen  members  were  welcoined 
by  this  church  February  7th,  nine  by  profession 
and  six  by  letter,  all  virtually  the  result  of  a 
revival  beginning  with  the  Week  of  Prayer. 
Some  are  young  people  of  the  Sabbath-school  and 
Endeavor  Society,  others  heads  of  families. 
Thirty-two  new  members  have  thus  been  received 
in  about  one  year  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
George  P.  Beard,  more  than  doubling  the  church 
roll. 

Lead. — The  pastor  of  this  church.  Rev.  W.  S. 
Peterson,  one  of  the  pioneers  who  began  his 
labors  within  the  bounds  of  this  Synod  almost 
nineteen  years  ago,  was  assisted  in  a  series  of 
meetings  the  first  part  of  February  by  Rev.  G. 
P.  Beard  of  Whitewood.  Mrs.  Peterson  assisted 
her  husband  in  the  music.  Already  ten  new 
members  have  been  welcomed,  all  but  three  by 
profession,  and  an  elder  has  been  chosen  and  in- 
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ducted  into  office.  The  good  work  goes  on,  the 
regular  Sabbath  congregations  being  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Columbia.  S.  C. — A  Refectory. — The  Ladies’ 
of  Columbia.  S.  C.,  friendly  to  the  cause,  have 
organized  a  building  association  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  funds  to  build  a  new  “Refectory”  for 
the  Theological  Seminary.  They  are  soliciting 
funds  chiefly  from  the  Alumni  and  the  four 
charter  Synods  that  have  the  Institution  under 
their  care.  A  plan  has  been  prepared  by  an  ac¬ 
complished  architect:  the  estimated  cost  will  be 
$(5,000.  It  will  be  a  handsome  addition  to  the 
campus.  Some  liberal  subscriptions  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made,  and  (says  a  contemporary) 
there  are  scores  in  these  four  populous  Synods 
that  will  be  delighted  to  contribute  to  the  com 
fort  and  convenience  and  health  of  the  young 
men  who  yearly  come  to  this  school  of  the 
Prophets  for  preparation  for  the  ministry,  when 
by  so  doing,  they  are  also  serving  the  Master. 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Ferguson.  President.  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Hall,  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Brimm  Treas¬ 
urer.  The  latter’s  address  is  1,.‘10‘2  Pickens 
street,  Columbia.  S.  C. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  Greater  New 
York  sums  up  quite  handsomely.  As  given  by 
Dr.  Heischmann  of  Brooklyn,  they  are :  Chur¬ 
ches.  86;  communicants.  34.273;  Sunday  school 
members,  28.244;  value  of  property,  $.3,895,000. 

Chappequa. — The  Baptist  Church  which  was 
burned  February  6th,  was  built  by  Horace 
Greeley  about  thirty  three  years  ago.  and  has 
been  connected  with  the  name  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  editor  ever  since.  He  gave  some  of  his 
lectures  on  farming  there,  and  during  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Presidency,  meetings  were  occa¬ 
sionally  held  there. 

British  America. — Rev.  Dr.  Robertson,  who 
IS  in  Great  Britain  in  the  interest  of  the  Home 
Missionary  work  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  far  Northwest  of  that  country, 
recently  received  a  contribution  of  $2.(XX)  from 
one  person  and  the  promise  of  several  annual 
(Nintributions  extending  over  a  period  of  three 
years.  The  work  that  is  being  carried  forward 
by  this  church  is  growing  rapidly  in  its  mag¬ 
nitude  and  demands. 


THE  CATACOMBS  OF  GUANAJUATO. 

There  are  many  ways  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  none  seem 
stranger  or  more  unpleasing  than  a  custom  pre¬ 
vailing  in  a  certain  Mexican  city,  where  the  I 
dead  are  buried  temporarily.  After  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  a  short  period,  not  exceeding  five  years, 
the  bodies  are  exhumed  to  make  room  for  others, 
unless  the  family  or  friends  pay  for  an  extension 
of  the  period  of  repose. 

The  community  grants  the  privilege  of  burial 
to  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  but  the  dead  man 
has  no  rights  in  this  transitory  cemetery  after 
this  short  period  of  repose  unless  the  family  be 
of  great  wealth  and  by  the  payment  of  a  large 
sum  obtains  a  perpetual  right  of  burial.  Mr. 
Charles  Marsillon  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  these  strange  catacombs  in  La  Nature  of  Paris, 
in  which  he  says : 

The  cemetery  of  Guanajuato  does  not  resemble 
the  vast  burial  grounds  that  great  cities  and 
small  villages  alike  consecrate  and  reserve  for 
their  dead. 

Outside  of  the  city,  in  the  level  country,  the 
traveler  perceives,  not  without  surprise,  bizarre 
constructions  whose  purpose  and  destination  he 
cannot  understand  at  first.  Long  rows  of  massive 
walls  surmounted  by  arched  ceilings  extend  in 
parallel  lines  everywhere.  There  is  no  projection 
to  interrupt  the  uniformity  of  the  masonry, 
whose  whiteness  is  dazzling  under  the  rays  of  a 
brilliant  sun. 

Stone  crosses  surmount  the  upper  part  of  these 
walls  at  intervals.  On  approaching,  the  general 
aspect  changes,  and  the  visitor  sees  that  what 
he  took,  at  a  distance,  to  be  a  line  of  solid 
masonry  forms  rather  a  sort  of  tunnel,  to  whose 
interior  access  may  be  had  by  means  of  a  low 
and  narrow  door  at  one  end. 

Each  of  these  catacombs  has  a  total  width  of 
eight  meters  (twenty-six  feet)  and  is  composed 
of  two  walls,  each  three  meters  (ten  feet)  thick, 
joined,  as  we  have  said,  by  a  vaulted  roof,  and 
having  between  them  a  passsageway  two  meters 
(six  and  one-half  feet)  wide.  To  the  right  and 
left  of  this  central  way  may  be  seen,  pierced 
symmetrically  and  superposed  one  on  another,  an 
innumerable  Quantity  of  horizontal  niches,  six 
to  eight  feet  deep,  whose  rectangular  openings 
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are  about  eighty  centimeters  (two  and  one-half 
feet)  square. 

Each  of  these  cavities,  sunk  in  the  solid  ma¬ 
sonry  of  the  walls,  is  a  tomb  into  which  the  body 
is  slid,  after  which  the  orifice  is  hermetically 
closed  with  a  stone  carefully  sealed.  An  in¬ 
scription  placed  outside  shows  the  name.  age. 
and  rank  of  the  defunct.  During  the  next  five 
years  he  may  rest  in  peace  and  receive  the  fre¬ 
quent  visits  of  his  relatives  and  friends.  Access 
to  these  catacombs  is  allowed  from  morning  until 
nightfall. 

But  if.  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  which 
is  regulated  by  law.  the  family  does  not  come  to 
time,  and  neglects  to  pay  the  fee  imposed  by  the 
municipality,  amounting  to  125  francs  (825),  the 
corpse  must  leave  his  temporary  resting  place 
and  yield  it  up  to  another.  The  latter  will  be 
in  turn  expelled,  after  the  same  period,  if  his 
relatives  do  not  pay  the  customary  fee. 

According  to  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Cartwright  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  mission  at  Guanajuato,  who 
reports  these  facts,  the  corpses  deposited  in  these 
singular  tombs,  instead  of  decomposing,  mum¬ 
mify  rapidly.  The  American  missionary  attri¬ 
butes  the  transformation  that  takes  place  to  the 
constant  action  of  the  sun,  which  heats  the  ex¬ 
terior  surfaces  of  the  walls,  and  transforms  the 
niches  in  which  the  bodies  lie  into  furnaces  or 
ovens  of  desiccation. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  mortal  remains  of 
these  unfortunate  forgotten  and  dispossed  ones 
would  then  be  laid  in  consecrated  ground ;  but 
it  is  not  so.  The  sextons,  after  they  have  re¬ 
moved  the  mummy  from  the  tomb,  take  it  and 
lean  it  up  against  the  interior  walls,  without 
respect  for  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  They  take 
care,  nevertheless,  to  hang  on  its  breast  a  little 
inscription  setting  forth  the  name  of  him  of 
whom  naught  remains  but  the  dried  debris. 

The  family  has  the  right,  it  appears,  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  these  remains  as  seems  good  to  it.  It 
can  carry  them  away  whole  or  in  pieces,  or  may 
leave  them  exposed  in  the  places  where  they  have 
been  ranged  in  rows. 

Those  who  abandon  them  thus  still  come  re¬ 


ligiously  to  visit  their  defunct  relatives.  The 
drying  of  the  bodies  reaches  such  a  degree  that 
mummies  are  often  found  intact  after  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years.  It  frequently  happens, 
however,  that,  stricken  with  remorse  to  see  one 
of  their  relatives  thus  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
public,  the  family  club  together  and  hire  for  him 
a  new  temporary  refuge. 

The  missionary  tells  a  very  characteristic  an¬ 
ecdote  about  this.  At  Guanajuato  lived,  and 
still  lives,  a  woman  belonging  to  the  best  class 
of  society.  She  was  left  a  widow,  but  married 
again  several  years  later.  One  day  she  was 
seized  with  a  desire  to  visit,  in  the  company  of 
her  second  spouse,  the  tomb  of  him  whose  suc¬ 
cessor  he  had  become.  She  had  forgotten  one 
thing,  however,  and  that  was  that  number  one 
had  been  dead  and  buried  more  than  five  years. 

Her  feelings  may  be  imagined  when  she  per¬ 
ceived  staring  at  her  with  a  horrible  grimace  the 
mummy  of  her  first  husband.  A  terrible  attack 
of  “nerves”  followed;  it  was  ended  only  on  the 
promise  of  number  two  to  hide  his  unfortunate 
predecessor  forever  in  a  new  tomb.  This  was 
done,  but  the  lady  vowed  never  to  repeat  her 
imprudent  excursion  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
dead. — Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 

The  Salvation  Army  reports  as  a  result  of  the 
“Darkest  England”  project,  that  .3,231,917  meals 
were  supplied  and  1, .3.39,246  nights’  lodgings  pro¬ 
vided.  2,501  men  obtained  employment  in  fac¬ 
tories,  411  were  received  into  the  first  prison 
home,  11,899  persons  were  given  employment, 
either  permanent  or  temporary,  and  1,5.35  women 
and  girls  were  taken  into  rescue  homes.  While 
it  is  not  pretended  that  the  work  is  self-support¬ 
ing  ;  yet  the  food  and  lodgings’  shelters  received 
over  $190, COO  from  those  who  recevied  provisions 
and  shelter.  The  City  Colony,  with  its  various 
branches,  received  $470, (XX)  toward  the  outgo  of 
W9.3,000.  The  Farm  Colony  expended  $250,000, 
while  with  many  adverse  circumstances  it  made 
returns  of  $225,000. 
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RESULTS  OF  ARCTIC  EXPLORATION. 

Dr.  Naseen  seems  to  be  the  great  lion  of  Lon¬ 
don  at  present,  and  all  are  awaiting  impatiently 
the  publication  of  his  bock  which  will  give  full 
accounts  of  his  three  years  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
but  the  principal  scientific  results  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion  he  has  already  embodied  in  a  report  to  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  of  which  the  New 
York  Sun  has  given  us  the  following  summary : 

“I  will  begin  with  that  branch  of  science  with 
which  this  society  is  particularly  concerned — that 
is  to  say,  geography.  When  due  regard  is  taken 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  expedition  was 
planned  and  carried  out,  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  expect  that  any  great  geographical 
discovery,  as  the  term  is  understood,  would  be 
the  result.  Our  expedition  was  calculated  to  be 
a  sea  expedition  pure  and  simple,  which  was  to 
drift  with  the  drift  ice  and,  rather  than  other 
wise,  keep  clear  of  all  land.  The  discovery  of 
new  lands  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  our  object,  and  we  were  fortunate  enough, 
I  had  almost  said,  not  to  discover  any.  I  say 
fortunate  for  the  reason  that  such  new  lands 
might  easily  have  prevented  the  successful  issue 
of  the  expedition,  as  they  would  have  stopped 
the  drift  of  the  ice.  But  negative  results  are 
also  an  outcome,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  the 
expedition  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
land  and  sea  in  the  regions  nearest  the  pole. 

“Without  comparison,  the  most  important 
geographical  discovery  made  during  our  voyage 
was  that  concerning  the  polar  basin  itself.  As 
will  generally  be  admitted,  this  had  hitherto 
been  considered  to  be  a  very  shallow  sea,  where 
it  might  be  expected  to  find  islands  and  land  in 
any  part.  This  was  pointed  out  in  this  society 
during  the  discussion  that  took  place  before  my 
departure.  The  reason  of  this  assumption  was 
the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  sea  had  been  examined 
hitherto,  it  was  everywhere  shallow.  In  the  sea 
south  of  Franz  Josef  Land  and  Spitzbergen  there 
was  a  depth  of  as  much  as  160  fathoms,  while 
along  the  coast  of  Siberia  not  more  than  forty, 
at  most  eighty,  fathoms  had  been  found.  Then 
the  expeditions  which  had  penetrated  northward 
into  this  sea  had  always  discovered  new  land. 
Thus  the  Austro-Hungarian  Tegethoff  expedition 
discovered  Franz  Josef  Land  during  its  drift, 
and  the  Jeannette  expedition  discovered  Henri¬ 
etta  Island,  Jeannette  Island  and  Bennett  Island. 
In  the  plan  I  set  forth  of  this  expedition  I  urged 
the  possibility  that  a  deeper  channel  might  run 
aoross  the  unknown  Polar  basin,  uniting  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  track  where  the  Jean¬ 
nette  had  drifted ;  I  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  sea  stretching  northward  between  Spitz¬ 
bergen  and  Greenland  was  very  deep — up  to  2, 600 
fathoms:  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Jean¬ 
nette  seems  to  have  found  an  increase  in  the 
depth  northward,  or  possibly  only  a  narrow 
channel  of  water  eighty  fathoms  deep,  while  on 
either  side  there  were  only  forty  fathoms  or  less, 
and  I  then  thought  that  these  facts  might  possibly 
be  connected  with  each  other.  I  had,  however, 
imagined  the  Polar  basin,  taken  as  a  whole,  to 
be  shallow.  We  found  just  such  a  channel  or 
groove  as  I  had  surmised,  the  sea  in  latitude  79 
degrees  N. ,  north  of  the  new  Siberian  Islands, 
suddenly  becoming  deeper  and  sinking  to  a  depth 
of  1,800  to  2,000  fathoms,  and  this  depth  was 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed  in 
his  hands  hy  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula  of  a 
simple  veifetahle  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent 
cure  of  Ckmsumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma  and 
all  rhroat  and  Lung  Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radi¬ 
cal  cure  forNervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints. 
Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thous¬ 
ands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering.  I 
will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe.  In 
German,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  pre¬ 
paring  and  using.  Sent  hy  mail,  hy  addressing,  with 
stamp,  naming  this_paper.  W.  A.  Noyes,  820  Powers' 
Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


preserved  during  the  entire  drift  of  the  Fram 
northwest  and  west  as  far  as  north  of  Spitzbergen. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  not  only  does  such 
a  channel  exist,  but  that  we  must  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Polar  basin,  considered  as  a 
whole,  is  a  deep  sea  which  forms  a  continuation 
northward  and  eastward  of  the  same  depth  as 
the  northern  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Of 
how  far  this  deep  sea  extends  to  the  east  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  opinion ;  we  know  now  that 
it  goes  as  far  as  to  the  north  of  the  New  Siberian 
Islands,  but  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  extends  still  further  east,  since,  in  the  case 
of  the  Jeannette,  every  time  the  drift  set  her 
northward  or  eastward  the  depth  of  the  sea 
was  found  to  increase.  What,  then,  is  it  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  with  regard  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  land  and  sea  in  the  yet  unknown  Polar 
Sea?  I  think  we  may  with  safety  say  that  little 
or  no  land  can  lie  on  this  side  of  the  Pole,  as, 
for  the  first,  it  is  not  reasonable  that  such  a  deep 
sea  should  only  be  a  narrow  channel.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  of  too  long  extent  for  this,  and,  on 
this  account  alone  I  shouid  be  inclined  to  think 
that  it  extends  a  good  way  north  of  that  part 
of  the  sea  traversed  by  us.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  saw  no  indication  whatever  of  land  in  any 
direction.  During  our  sledge  journey  north  of 
the  Fram’s  route,  the  ice  appeared  to  be  drifting 
with  great  speed — even  greater  than  that  of  the 
ice  we  found  further  south.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  movement  in  the  lanes,  and  at  different 
times  we  were  carried  away  in  different  directions 
with  some  rapidity — so  rapidly,  in  fact,  that  it 
sometimes  seemed  as  if  we  had  been  given  up, 
helpless,  to  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  cur¬ 
rent. 

“There  is  one  thing  which  causes  me  to  think 
we  are  right  in  supposing  the  Polar  Sea  to  be  of 
greater  extent  north  of  our  route,  and  that  is  the 
drift  ice  itself.  If  the  Fram  had  continued  her 
drift  in  the  ice  instead  of  working  herself  out  of 
it  north  of  8,3  degrees  North,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  but  that  she  would  at  this  moment  be 
drifting  southward  in  some  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  She  would  have 
come  toward  known  waters  with  the  drift  ice 
which  Is  carried  down  by  the  east  Greenland 
Polar  current,  and  which  we  know  so  well  from 
Scoresby’s  description  of  it.  It  was  the  same 
drift  ice  which  we  had  struggled  with  for  three 
years.  It  is  not,  however,  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Pram  would  have  drifted  in  close  under 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  In  the  inner  Polar 
basin,  where  the  Fram  drifted,  the  ice  there,  as 
in  the  interior  of  the  inland  ice,  is^very  slow  in 
its  movement.  By  degrees,  however,  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  its  outlet,  the  movement  augmerts,  the 
ice  streams  off  with  greater  and  greater  speed 
southward,  until  it  at  last  comes  south  to  warm  I 


waters,  where  it  is  broken  up  by  waves  and 
wind,  and  melts  in  the  warm  water.  It  is  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  offshoots  of  the  inland  ice 
stream  out  through  the  ice  valleys  and  the  ice 
fjords,  and  down  into  the  warm  strata  of  air, 
there  to  melt  and  finally  fall  into  the  sea,  where, 
broken  off,  they  fioat  away  in  the  form  of  ice 
bergs.  A  certain  breadth  of  ice  belt  in  the  Polar 
stream  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  must  con¬ 
sequently  answer  to  considerable  broader  and 
more  extended  parts  in  the  known  and  unknown 
Polar  Sea.  I  think,  consequently,  that  we  may 
with  certainty  conclude  that  on  this  side  of  the 
Pole  there  is  an  extensive  icSe-covered  sea. 

“There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  probability  of 
the  existence  of  land  of  considerable  extent  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pole.  It  is  hardly  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  at  this  moment  the  northern 
confines  of  the  American  arctic  archipelago  have 
been  reached.  We  expect  to  find  islands,  perhaps 
islands  of  some  importance,  north  of  the  boundary 
known  at  present.  A  closer  examination  of  these 
parts,  we  must  hope,  will  be  undertaken  in  a 
not  too  distant  future.  The  drift  of  the  Fram 
has  found  that  to  the  north  of  Franz  Josef  Land 
there  lies  a  deep  sea,  and  that  this  country  can 
have  no  such  extension  northward  as  has  been 
surmised  in  several  quarters.  Franz  Josef  Land 
not  only  proves  now  to  be  a  group  of  islands, 
but  a  group  of  comparatively  small  islands.  How 
far  they  extend  to  the  northward  we  can  not  yet 
determine  with  precision,  but,  in  any  case,  their 
extent  in  this  direction  cannot  be  of  importance. 
Petermann’s  Land  cannot  be  of  any  great  size, 
for  otherwise  we  must  have  seen  it  when  we 
went  southward  in  the  summer  of  1895.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  with  regard  to  the  drift  provides  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  how  this  ice  is  in  continual 
motion ;  how  there  is  not  a  single  stationary  spot 
on  the  whole  of  this  great  sea  surface  covering 
the  region  around  the  Pole.  From  the  whole  of 
this  area  the  wind  and  the  currents  carry  the  ice 
out  toward  the  opening  which  leads  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  chiefly  through  the  large  gaps  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Greenland,  but  also  down 
through  the  narrower  sound  between  Greenland 
and  the  islands  of  the  North  American  archi¬ 
pelago.  The  massive  ice  mantle,  with  which  so 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cared 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way  to  cure  Deaf¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  hy  constitutional  remedies.  Deafness 
is  caused  by  an  infi  <med  condition  of  the  mucous  iining 
of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  sets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sounder  imperfect  noaring.  and 
when  it  is  entirely  closed  Deafness  is  the  resnit,  and 
unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  he  de¬ 
stroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  hy 
catarrh,  which  is  nothing  hut  an  inflamed  condition  of 
the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars,  free. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
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many  of  our  great  Polar  explorers  have  sought 
to  cover  our  Pole,  has  disappeared.  Instead  of 
it  we  have  the  ever  wandering  ice  fields,  like  a 
link  in  the  eternal  round  of  nature.  Of  the 
character,  formation  and  freezing  of  this  ice, 
our  expedition  has  gleaned  great  and  valuable 
information. 

“The  weather  in  the  winter  up  there  was  un¬ 
usually  clear,  and  often  for  a  long  time  together 
there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  heavens.  In  the 
summer,  when  there  were  open  lanes  and  the 
snow  melted  on  the  floes,  there  could,  however, 
be  much  mist,  even  in  the  interior  of  the  Polar 
basin.  On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  much 
equableness  in  this  atmosphere,  and  the  winds 
were  not  particularly  strong ;  they  seldom 
amounted  to  what  we  should  call  a  gale  here. 
This  was  most  apparent  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Polar  basin  ;  but  by  degrees,  as  we  approached 
the  Atlantic  and  the  parte  between  Spitzbergen 
and  Greenland,  there  was  a  change  in  this 
respect,  the  winds  sometimes  blowing  with  much 
greater  violence.  From  my  experience,  I  must 
say  that  I  found  the  Arctic  regions  a  very  healthy 
place  of  resort,  and  as  a  proof  of  this  I  may 
mention  that  when  I  returned  from  wintering  on 
Franz  Josef  Land  I  was  better  than  I  had  ever 
been  in  my  life  before.  On  the  trip  from  the 
Fram  to  Jackson  I  gained  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  pounds  in  weight.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  was  also  my  experience  when  on  board.  As 
far  as  I  could  see,  the  rest  of  the  party  were  per¬ 
fectly  well,  and  the  physiological  examinations 
which  were  made  on  board  seemed  to  point  in 
the  same  direction.” 

It  is  now  said  that  this  untiring  explorer  is 
planning  an  Antarctic  expedition.  Dr.  Murray, 
the  man  in  England  most  interested  in  polar  ex¬ 
ploration,  has  already  suggested  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  propriety  of  sending  a  naval  expedition 
on  the  lines  of  the  Ross  and  Challenger  expedi¬ 
tions,  saying  that  “the  Antartic  is  the  only 
piece  of  good  geographical  work  to  be  completed 
on  our  planet.”  If  the  British  Government 
does  not  feel  like  undertaking  this  work  he 
strongly  recommends  a  private  British  expedition 
or  organizing  a  big  international  one. 

“Such  an  expedition  leaving  England  would 
probably  spend  the  first  summer  in  sounding  the 
whole  Antarctic  Ocean  south  of  latitude  60  de¬ 
grees;  then  we  should  have  a  definite  idea  of  the 
contour  lines.  If  possible,  a  landing  party  should 
be  put  ashore.  Such  a  party  would  probably 
travel  to  the  South  Pole  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  As,  in  all  probability,  they  would  have 
to  travel  over  land  ice  as  compared  with  sea  ice 
in  the  North  Polar  region,  it  is  clear  that,  once 
landed,  the  South  Pole  could  soon  be  reached. 
The  voyage  of  the  Norwegian  whaler  Antarctica 
some  two  years  ago  finally  proved  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  land  on  the  Antarctic  Continent  at  Cape 
Adair.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  at  that  point 
penguins  have  a  great  rookery,  the  chances  are 
that  one  can  land  there  during  any  season  and 
possibly  at  other  places  too.  On  that  point, 
however,  we  have  something  definite,  thanks  to 
the  little  Norwegian  whaler.” 

Regarding  proposed  foreign  expeditions  to  the 
Antartic,  Dr.  Murray  said : 

“There  are  no  definite  plans  except  those  of 
the  Belgian  expedition.  The  latter  proposes  to 
do  true  scientific  work  in  the  region  south  of 
Cape  Horn,  but  it  is  not  in  their  scheme  to 
reach  the  South  Pole.  Herr  Jules  von  Payer, 
the  Arctic  explorer,  is  trying  to  get  money  to¬ 
gether  for  an  Antarctic  expedition  in  conjunction 
with  the  German  Geographical  Society;  but  I 
do  not  think  the  necessary  funds  have  yet  been 
secured.”  _ 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  according  to  its  year 
book,  has  84  Presbyteries,  16  provincial  Synods 
and  620,376  communicants.  The  increase  of 
communicants  during  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  7,600  per  annum.  The  Home  and  Foreign 
Mission  schemes  incomes  have  fully  doubled 
during  the  last  twenty-two  years. 


Caught  While 
Herding  in  Colorado 

Clung  to  Him  Wliile  a  Commercial  Traveler  in  the  Middle 
West,  Notwithstanding  all  Efforts  to  Get  Rid  of  it. 

Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  of  no  Avail. 

From  the  Chronicle,  Chicago,  ni. 


Mr.  William  Clement,  of  Freeport,  Illinois,  is  a 
well-known  commercial  traveler,  and  represents  the 
large  Chicago  house  of  Reed.  Welsh  &  Lange.  In 
his  early  life  Mr.  Clement  migrated  to  the  breezy 
west  and  became  a  cowboy  in  Colorado.  After  do¬ 
ing  a.s  much  at  cow  punching  as  he  desired,  he 
turned  bis  attention  to  mining,  the  exposure  from 
which  and  bis  life  on  the  plains  undermined  a  once 
strong  constitution,  and  rheumatism,  liver  and  kid¬ 
ney  trouble  and  dropsy  made  their  unwelcome  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  were  visited  in  the 
hope  of  relief,  but  he  was  disappointed,  and  so  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Illinois,  and  obtained  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  drummer  for  a  large  house  in  Chi¬ 
cago  that  has  long  since  gone  out  of  busine^. 
Physicians  were  consulted  both  at  home  and  while 
on  the  road,  with  only  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  doc¬ 
tors,  for  Mr.  Clement  grew  worse  instead  of  better, 
and  constantly  had  to  lay  up  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

It  was  then  that  the  sufferer  conceived  the  idea  of 
trying  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People, 
and  did  so. 

“I  thought,”  Mr.  Clement  said  to  the  reporter, 
‘‘that  fifty  cents  wonld  not  be  much  expenditure, 
so  I  bought  a  box  of  the  pills  and  began  taking  them 
according  to  directions. 

“I  did  not  have  many  days  to  wait  tefore  1  found 
a  marked  improvement  in  my  condition,  so  I  kept  I 


ELDER  JOHN  GROUNDWATER. 

Died  at  the  home  of  his  son-in-law.  Judge 
William  Wood  in  Cold  Spring,  New  York,  Feb¬ 
ruary  11th,  1897,  Elder  John  Groundwater  in 
the  8lBt  year  of  his  age. 

After  a  continuous  residence  in  the  community 
for  nearly  three-score  years,  fellowship  in  the 
same  church  for  over  half  a  century,  and  con¬ 
tinuous  service  to  that  church  as  elder  for  forty- 
two  years  men  speak  of  him  for  his  faithfulness. 
A  neglected  duty  was  a  thing  unknown  in  the 
life  of  Elder  Groundwater.  That  faithful, 
straightforward,  consistent  Christian  life  was  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  church  he  loved  and 
served.  His  genial,  kindly  spirit  will  live  with 
his  memory.  “He  was  always  the  same,”  is 
the  word  spoken  of  him  by  old  and  young.  “We 
have  lost  a  true  friend.”  These  are  the  mile¬ 
stones  in  this  life  made  notable  by  fidelity  to 
his  Master  and  faithfulness  to  his  “high  call¬ 
ing.”  He  was  born  at  Kirkwell  in  the  Orkney 
Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Scotland,  June  19,  1816; 
his  parents  were  Edward  Groundwater  and  Isa¬ 
bella  Matches.  In  18.39  he  came  to  this  country 
and  after  a  few  months  stay  in  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  took  up  his  residence  in  Cold  Spring. 
On  December  .30th,  1841,  he  married  Miss  Sara 
Cuthbert.  Mrs.  Groundwater  died  October  22d, 
186.3. 

We  find  on  the  records  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  that  John  Groundwater  was  admitted 
on  profession  of  faith,  April  28th,  184.3;  he  was 
elected  ruling  elder  September  4th,  1855,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  death.  For  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  he  was  connected  with  the  West 
Point  Foundry,  being  superintendent  of  the  Re¬ 
pair  Department.  When  finally  prevailed  upon 
by  his  children  to  retire  from  his  business,  he 
did  it  with  the  remark,  “Now  I  will  have  time 
for  meditation.”  That  “meditation”  was  ae¬ 


on  with  the  treatment.  First  my  kidneys  began  to 
do  their  work  thoroughly  and  well,  and  all  bloat 
left  me.  Then  the  rheumatism  and  pain  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  heart  went,  my  liver  is  cured,  and  I  may 
say  I  am  a.<>  well  as  •  ver  1  was.  If  I  had  only  known 
of  Dr.  W’illiams’  Pink  Pills  a  few  years  before,  I 
should  be  a  good  many  thousand  dollars  richer.” 

As  usual,  when  such  testimi  nials  are  received  at 
the  ofllce  of  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co.,  they  are 
sent  for  verification  to  the  leading  druggists  of  the 
vicinity  or  other  persons  in  good  standing.  The 
above  was  not  an  exception,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Clement’s  excellent  reputation,  and  the  returned 
reports  certified  that  all  of  the  foregoing  statements 
made  to  the  reporter  were  strictly  true. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  condensed 
form,  all  the  elemenrs  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves. 
They  are  an  unfailing  specific  for  such  diseases  as 
locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus’  dance, 
sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous  headache, 
the  after  effect  of  la  grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
pale  and  sallov  complexions,  all  forms  of  weakness 
either  in  male  or  female,  and  all  diseases  resulting 
from  vitiated  humors  in  the  blood.  Pink  Pills  are 
sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  S2.50, 
(they  are  never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100)  by  address¬ 
ing  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


companied  by  earnest  and  careful  study  of  God’s 
Word.  The  little  well  worn  Bible  with  its  fine 
print,  found  in  his  coat  after  his  death,  bore 
eloquent  tribute  to  his  study  and  meditation. 
Although  retired  from  business,  he  was  active 
and  vigorous  to  within  a  very  short  time  before 
his  departure.  At  the  roll  call  of  the  church  on 
Sunday  morning,  January  .31st,  Elder  Ground- 
water  was  present  and  responded  to  his  name, 
it  being  the  first  called  in  chronological  order. 
Little  did  we  think  that  so  soon  he  would  an¬ 
swer  to  the  roll  call  in  the  church  triumphant. 
Only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  remarked 
to  his  son-in-law.  Judge  Wood :  “I  am  siek  with 
an  incurable  disease.” 

“And  what  is  that  ?” 

“Old  age,”  was  the  quaint  answer.  His  end 
came  like  the  glorious  golden  eventide  of  a  long 
day.  “Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.” 

Elder  Groundwater  leaves  four  children,  one 
daughter,  Ellen,  wife  of  Judge  William  Wood  of 
Putnam  County,  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Cold  Spring;  three  sons,  Thomas, 
Samuel  and  William  Groundwater.  He  also 
leaves  a  sister,  Mrs.  Hannah  Stewart  of  Kirk¬ 
well,  Orkney  Islands,  and  a  brother,  the  Rev. 
James  Groundwater,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  South  Gippsland,  Australia.  The 
funeral  service  was  held  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  February  14th,  and  there  will  be  a 
memorial  service  on  Sunday  morning,  February 
28th,  1897,  C.  W.  E.  C. 

The  Church  of  England  Zenana  Society  have 
204  female  missionaries,  99  assistant  mission¬ 
aries,  222  Bible  women  and  447  native  teachers 
and  helpers.  It  is  only  twenty  years  old.  Many 
of  the  workers  sent  out  from  England  work  at 
their  own  expense  entirely. 

The  Fiji  Islands  contributed  last  year  to  For- 
I  eign  Missions  nearly  $25,000. 
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LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

Rev.  James  T.  Leftwich,  D.D.,  who  was  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city 
from  1879  to  1893,  died  at  the  home  of  his  son, 
Mr.  Thomas  Leftwich,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  February 
25th.  He  was  a  greaftfsufferer  from  spinal  dis¬ 
ease  for  years  before  his  death.  His  patience 
and  submission  under  suffering  were  a  wonder 
to  many.  The  thought  was  expressed  in  his 
hearing  that  it  was  one  of  those  mysterious 
dealings  of  Providence  that  we  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  His  quick  reply  was  that  there  was  no 
mystery  about  it.  It  was  what  was  needed  to 
fit  him  for  a  better  world.  He  graduated  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1^,  and  having 
passed  through  his  theological  course  at  Union 
Seminary,  New  York  city,  be  entered  upon  a  pas 
torate  of  ten  years  in  Alexandria,  Va.  In  1869, 
he  was  called  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  in  1879,  to 
Baltimore.  His  ability  as  a  preacher  was  known 
and  recognized  by  the  people  of  Baltimore.  His 
tender,  kindly  interest  in  his  people  made  him 
the  beloved  pastor  and  in  the  Presbytery  he  is 
mourned  as  a  brother. 

Constitution  making  for  States  is  not  easy  in 
these  times.  The  Constitutional  Convention  is 
now  in  session  in  Delaware.  There  was  some 
opposition  among  the  members  to  the  regulation 
of  the  liquor  traffic  by  local  option.  The  Board 
of  Trade  of  Wilmington  held  a  meeting  opposing 
any  local  option  clause,  and  the  Ministerial 
Union  denounce  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  As  they  are  not  willing  to  introduce 
“Woman  Suffrage,”  many  of  the  women  of  the 
State  are  offended.  The  question  of  the  support 
of  colored  schools,  coming  up  a  few  days  ago, 
they  showed  that  they  are  not  in  favor  of  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  school  fund  between 
white  and  colored.  This  has  provoked  the  col¬ 
ored  people. 

An  important  decision  has  just  been  rendered 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland.  One  race 
track  near  a  town  can  do  an  immense  amount  of 
evil,  but  two  or  three  can  do  more.  Elkton.  of 
this  State,  and  Newark,  Delaware,  were  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  demoralization  produced  by  the 
almost  constant  presence  of  the  people  gathered 
at  such  places.  By  the  use  now  of  the  track  in 
one  State,  and  now  of  that  in  another  State, 
they  were  able  to  evade  the  law.  The  decision 
while  not  preventing  racing  altogether,  greatly 
mitigates  the  evils  of  which  the  people  have 
been  complaining  for  a  long  time. 

The  presence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Patton  of  Princeton 
University,  at  the  banquet  of  the  alumni,  resi¬ 
dent  in  Maryland,  on  the  20th  of  February,  and 
at  the  celebration  of  Founder’s  day,  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  at  th«  arbitration 
meeting  on  the  22d  of  February,  gave  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  The  speeches  delivered  on 
these  occasions  were  well  received  by  the  large 


The  Dyspeptic  and 

convalescent  find  in  Somatose  a 
tasty,  easily  digested  and  nourishing 
food.  It  never  palls  on  the  appe¬ 
tite,  and  rapidly  increases  weight. 

kfomato4e 

A  Perfect  Food,  Tonic  and  Restorative. 

It  is  a  powder  made  from  the  most  nourishing  ele- 
ments  of  meat,  prepared  for  the  nutriment  and  stimu> 
lus  of  weak  systems.  May  be  taken  dry,  or  in  milk, 
water,  etc. 

At  druggists,  in  2-oz.,  and  t  Ih.  tins. 

^  fdUowlnf  combinations,  SomatOM-Blscnlt,  8<UBa> 
toss  ftffffts.  SomatoM-Chocolau  —  each  containing  10  par 
MAt.  Somatosa.  Vary  conranlant  and  palatabla  praparatk^ 


AimpMe/s  maUrd  by  Schi^elin  db  Oo.,  Kne  Tork,  agents 
4br  W^trbeuf<d)riken  vorm.  Friedr.  Bayer  dt  Co.,  ElberfeUt 


Atrophine 


GUARANTEED  CURE  FOR  ATROPHT 
AND  SORE  EYES.  A  perfectly  harmleM 
ointment,  purely  vegetable,  that  will  CURE 
the  most  advanced  and  obstinate  casM  of 
Atrophy  (shrinking  rheumatism)  relieving 
the  pain  in  a  few  days  and  restoring  the  parts 
that  have  wasted  away. 


THIS  CURE  CURES,  and  a  trial  will  demon- 
BtrutA  its  merits.  To  prove  this  assertion. 


_ _ _  prove 

a  sample  wlii  be  sent  FREE 
statement  of  your  case.  This  offer  only 
good  for  a  limited  time  and^l  who^uld  avail 
themselves  of  it  should  ACT  PROMPTLY. 


:  upon  receiving 
offer 


Prepared  by 

Q.  KUCHLE/^Stlv"E\%Syb. 


At  twenty-five 
minutes  after  nine 

in  the  morning,  begin  with  Booth’s  Hyomei,  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  "Dry  Air”  treatment.  Use  the  inhaler  every 
hour  until  bed  time,  then  put  a  few  drops  of 

“  Hyomei  ” 

on  your  pillow.  If  one  day’s  treatment  doesn’t  relieve  your 
Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh  or  Cold,  and  if  continued  use 
doesn  t  curt,  read  the  guarantee  below.  Booth’s  Hyomei 
“  CURES  BY  INHALATION.” 

ysaWVtTANIA  COMFAMT — WsSTBSM  DtVWON. 


Office  of  the  Superiotendeat, 
C.  D,  Law,  Supt. 


c  t  •  L  1  •  AW  .  .  Waynb,  Imo,,  Not.  t,  tM. 

liBAR  hiM.— In  Mwh  Ust  I  wa*  tufferinc  from  a  tevere  catar^al  cold.  My  rint  car  was 
almost  totally  deaf,  .nd  the  ringing  in  it  was  exceedingly  aaaoyiag.  1  purchaswl  aa  outfit  aad  com¬ 
menced  Its  use,  continuing  through  the  day  as  1  would  hava  opponanity.  About  «  p.  m.  the  coa- 
gestion  111  the  eustachi.sn  tube  disappeared,  rtiy  hearing  was  fully  restored,  aad  I  have  tiace  had  ao 
recurrence.  Since  then  I  have,  oa  several  occaiioas,  checked  and  cured  broachial  colds,  and  1  hava 
BO  hesitancy  in  recommending  it.  Very  truly  your>,  C.  D.  Law 


fill  t*$l  tlf  I  vjill  refund  the  money  to  all  per-  & 

sons  purchasing  Booth's  Pocket 
Inhaler  Outfit  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  during  ( ! 
iSgj,  who  will  say  that  HYOMEI  has  done  them  no  j ! 
good,  on  condition  that  they  apply  < » 

direct  to  the  head  office,  East  2oth  •P  j  \ 

Street,  New  York  City.  {Signed)  •  ••  (JtTTTIP^  |  ! 

Hyomei  i*  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  frerins  which  cause  disease  in  the  respire 
L  1  charged  with  hyomei,  is  inhaied  at  the  mouth,  and,  after  permeating  the  minutest 
air-c^Is,  IS  exhaled  slowly  throuj^h  the  nose  It  is  aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  ^ves  immediate  relief. 
It  IS  bignly  recommended  by  physicians,  clc.  •  men,  and  thousands  who  have  been  helped  and  cured, 

Mnfif  Complete  ty  ECall,  61  ;  (for  foreign  countries  add  ti.oo  postage); 

emfit  consists  of  pocket  inhaler,  a  home  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper  and  directions  for  nsiag  If  you  are  stit/ 
•  ,"'y  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  cures.  Are  vou  open  to  conviction  t 
ml  I  r-L.  “  Hyomei  Inhalant  by  mail,  or  at  oniggists.  50  cents.  Hyomei  Balm  for  allskin  diseases,  by 
^  u..!- has  Hyomei  or  can  gel  it  for  you  if  yoti  insist.  Don't  accept  a  substitute.  In 

•toci.  at  the  leading  wholesale  drug  houses  of  Boston.  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  all  leadi^  business  centera 

U  ri.rrla£<lon  Av..  E.  C  R.  T.  BOOTH  CO.,  23  K^st  20th  St.,  NcW  Vrtrtr. 
E.  E.  B.  QIB50N,  Qen.  Agt.,  (Room  52)  131  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


TEAS 


Special  to  The  Evangelist  readers:  ^nd this 
^11  madi  yoiT^lb.  o^any  kind  of 
~  26c. 


‘  ad.”  and  lOc.  in 

_ nps  and  we  will  mall  yoir^iD.  or  any  Kind  of  Tea  you  may  select.  Tbtt 

best  Imported.  Good  Teas  and  Coffees,  25c.  per  lb.  We  will  send  5  lb.  of 
Fine  Family  Teas  on  receipt  of  this  “  ad."  and  $2.00.  This  is  a  special  offer  I 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  2S9.  .11  and  .1:1  VRSBY  hTKBET,  NEW  TORE 


audiences,  and  the  two  Universities  fraternized 
in  the  most  cordial  manner.  Johns  Hopkins  and 
Princeton  must  be  regarded  as  friends. 

R.  H.  W. 


AMERICAN  MACHINERY  FOR  GERMAN 
STEAMERS. 

The  huge  liner  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse, 
now  building  at  Stettin,  w'hich,  with  its  sister 
ship,  will  be  the  largest  vessels  afloat,  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  Blake  pumping  engines,  made  in  this 
country.  Of  this  fact  Engineering,  London, 
speaks  somewhat  enviously  as  follows:  “Al¬ 
though  the  building  of  these  two  fine  steamers 
.  .  .  will  be  a  gain  to  civilization  at  large  .  .  . 
it  would  be  hypocritical  to  deny  that  we  would 
rather  have  seen  the  largest  ocean  liners  in  the 
world  produced  in  British  yards.  Failing  that, 
however,  it  would  have  been  a  source  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  us  had  the  German  builders  come  to 
us  for  the  auxiliary  machinery  not  made  in 
their  own  country,  in  place  of  going  across  the 
Atlantic  for  so  important  a  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  as  the  whole  of  the  pumping  installation.” 


YOUNG  MEN  QUIT  TOBACCO 

If  you  wish  to  preserve  your  manhood.  Education  at 
large  expense  to  develop  mental  brilliancy  is  torn  down 
by  Tobacco  use  and  nervousness  results.  SURE-QUIT, 
an  antidote  chewing  gum,  rights  the  wrong.  25c.  a  box. 
nearly  all  druggists.  Booklet  and  sample  free.  Eureka 
Chemical  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


“A  wild  passion  for  castor  oil,”  says  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Dispatch,  “would,  if  introduced  into  one 
of  Mr.  W,  S.  Gilbert’s  libretti,  rank  as  one  of 
his  most  topsy-turvy  conceits ;  but  such  a  thing 
is  an  actual  fact,  a  case  being  known  in  which 
a  man  contracted  the  same  sort  of  craving  for 
the  stuff  that  others  do  for  intoxicating  liquors. 

A  well-known  physician  mentions  several  other 
cases  of  extraordinary  forme  of  inebriety.  For 
instance,  the  wife  of  n  Baptist  minister  was  in 
the  habit  of  dosing  herself  with  Epsom  salts, 
and  at  last  to  such  an  extent  that  she  frequently 
took  a  pound  and  a  1  alf  a  day.  Another  curious 
case  is  that  of  a  student  who  became  inordinately 
fond  of  spirits  of  lavender,  which  be  took  in 
large  quantities.  A  recent  celebrated  case  revealed  I 


the  fact  that  arsenic  was  immoderately  indulged 
in  as  a  pick-me-up  by  some  misguided  persons; 
and  there  is  a  case  on  record  in  which  a  boatman 
plying  for  hire  on  a  Scottish  lake  was  in  the 
habit  of  refreshing  himself  with  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  kill  four  ordinary  men.  Nothing  is 
too  nauseous  for  some  depraved  tastes.  Paraffin, 
iodin  and  cod-liver  oil  are  known  to  exercise 
sway  over  certain  unhappy  mortals ;  while  others 
are  equally  slaves  to  capsicum  or  ginger  essence.  ’  ’ 


HOW  SOME  OF  OUR  READERS  CAN  MAKE 
MONEY. 

Last  month  I  cleared,  after  paying  all  expenses,  $366.86; 
the  month  previous  $260,  and  have  at  the  same  time  at¬ 
tended  to  other  duties.  I  believe  any  energetic  person 
can  do  equally  as  well,  as  I  have  had  very  little  experi¬ 
ence.  The  Dish  Washer  Is  lust  lovely,  and  every  family 
wants  one.  which  makes  selling  very  easy.  I  do  no  can¬ 
vassing.  People  hear  about  the  Dish  Washer,  and  come 
or  send  for  one.  It  is  strange  that  a  good,  cheap  washer 
has  never  before  been  put  on  the  market.  The  Iron 
City  Dish  Washer  fills  this  bill.  With  it  you  can  wash 
ana  dry  the  dishes  for  a  family  of  ten  in  two  mlnntes 
without  wetting  the  hands.  As  soon  as  people  see  the 
washer  w<  rk  they  want  one.  You  can  make  more 
money,  and  make  it  quicker,  than  with  any  other  house¬ 
hold  article  on  the  market.  I  feel  convinced  that  any 
lady  or  gentleman  can  make  from  $10  to  $14  per  day 
around  home.  My  sister  and  brother  have  started  in 
the  business  and  are  doing  splendid.  You  can  get  full 
particular-)  by  addressing  the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer 
Co.,  Dep't  43,  Sta.  A,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  They  help  yon  get 
started,  then  yon  can  make  money  awfally  fast. 


It  is  pleasant  these  cold  frosty  mornings  to 
be  reminded  that  spring  with  its  sunshine  and 
warmth  and  soft  showers  is  soon  to  follow,  and 
that  we  must  begin  to  think  of  and  plan  for  it ; 
so  a  package  of  garden  seeds  and  a  catalogue 
from  the  well  known  firm  of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  have  been  welcome  visitors  and 
set  us  to  wondering  which  of  these  fine  looking 
vegetables  and  fruits  and  gay  blossoms  will  best 
suit  our  particular  garden  and  soil. 
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Armenia  and  Her  Christian 
Martyrs. 

A  XHRII^LING  SXORY. 

By  George  H.  Fillian,  a  Batiiahed  Native  F*aator.Jof 
the  Christian  Church  of  Maraovan. 

ITor  sale  by  'I'be  Bvannellat  Publlablnil  Company. 

Price,  $1,50. 


/*||  YE  will  mail  this  book  as  a  premium  to  any  subscriber 
who  will  send  us  S3.00  and  the  name  of  a  new 
subscriber  to  whom  we  will  not  only  send  The  Evangelist 
one  year,  but  we  will  also  mail  a  copy  of  the  book,  postage 
paid,  to  such  new  subscriber.  Address 

SUBSCRIPTION  DEPARTMENT  OP 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

186  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Remington 

Standard  Typewriter 

TAKES  NO  LIBERTIES  WITH  ITS 
REPUTATION. 

The  New  Models  . 


therefore  represent  a  marked  advance  in 
practical  construction,  increased  Usefulness, 
prolonged  Durability,  greater  Economy. 

SEND  FORJNEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  THEIR 
MANY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

327  Broadway,  New  York. 


ARMOURS 
WHITE  SOAP 

A  PURE  SN0W=WH1TE  FLOATING  SOAP 
FOR  TOILET,  BATH,  NURSERY  AND  FINE 
LAUNDRY  WORK. 

Its  so  much  nicer  to  use  your  own  soap  when 
traveling  and  still  nicer  to  Know  its  ARMOUR’S 

CLEANSES  THOROUGHLY  AND 

LEAVES  THE  SKIN  son  AS  VELVET 


This  “  Library  of 
the  World's  Best  Literatore,” 

Price  $90, 

Will  be  given  to 
•  any  one  who  will 
send  us  25  new  sub¬ 
scribers  and  $3.00 
for  each.  Four 
volumes  willbe  de¬ 
livered  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  four  new 
subscribers  and 
$  1 2.  The  balance 
of  the  subscribers 
can  be  sent  in  and 
the  remaining 
books  will  be  de¬ 
livered  between 
this  and  January  i, 
1 898.  Send  for 
Circular. 
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